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CHAPTER I. 
VICARIOUS CASTIGATION. 

RAVERSVILLE had once been pros- 
Ei perous on a modest scale; but that 

was in the days when men demanded 
less of life, and a broadcloth suit for Sunday 
(though it were ever so shiny) was a mark 
of opulence. Why people had congregated 
in sufficient numbers to make a town on that 
bleak hill-side, no one could ever discover, 
unless the original settlers had been guided 
by esthetic considerations—which was not 
likely. It was undeniably healthy; and 
those hardy Puritans were, perhaps, robust 
enough to live on health alone, without much 
extraneous support. 

A long straggling Main Street, such as we 
find in every New England town; three 
gaunt, white-painted meeting-houses, resem- 
bling in their style of architecture cigar boxes, 
with squatty bell-towers; a blacksmith’s 
shop whose decrepitude was hidden under a 
coating of gay circus-bills; and two stores 
(one of which was also a post-office) exhibit- 
ing in their windows pyramids of canned 
goods, with all sorts of tempting labels—that 
was Traversville. 

There was a fight of long standing between 
Eli Tappan and Calvin Jenks, the two store- 
keepers ; and each had done what he could to 
ruin the other. First, they were rivals for the 
postmastership, which Jenks now held on a 


precarious tenure ; and secondly, they were so: 


constituted that each regarded the other’s 
trade as a robbery from himself, and the oth- 
er’s customers as his personal enemies and 


ill-wishers. Traversville had about enough 
B-July. 


trade in the way of dry goods and groceries 
to support one man in comfort or two in dis- 
comfort and penury. Both Eli and Calvin 
had long since made this discovery ; and each 
was of opinion that common-sense and self- 
interest ought to have shown his rival the 
hopelessness of the struggle and induced him 
to clear out. 

Squire Holden, the political oracle of the 
village, and its weightiest citizen, compen- 
sated Eli somewhat for his loss of the post- 
office, by drawing customers to him by his 
habit of spending his evenings in his store, 
talking politics and religion. But then 
Squire Barker, who had an abiding grudge 
against Holden, made his headquarters at the 
Jenks’ store, and discoursed there(though less 
trenchantly) on the same topics. 

Oliver Tappan, Eli’s oldest son, had grown 
up in this atmosphere of contention and 
rivalry which had soured his father’s temper 
and often spoiled the peace of the family. He 
was a fine young lad of fourteen with a hand- 
some face, the downy youthfulness of which 
was very attractive. A pair of lively blue 
eyes, frank and wide-awake, made it safe to 
prophesy for him a fairly prosperous career. 
He looked life fearlessly in the face, as if he 
expected great things of it, and would be con- 
tent with nothing less. He was the sort of 
boy that people turned about and looked at, 
not because ofany thing striking in his appear- 
ance, but because it seemed good to see any 
thing so fresh and sturdy and utterly un- 
spoiled. ‘he tribe of Tappans was large 
in that part of New England; but there 
was little or no tribal spirit or coherence 
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amongthem. Eli Tappan had seven children 
alive (besides having buried two) and he had 
half a dozen brothers and sisters in neighbor- 
ing towns, who had also large flocks of chil- 
dren. Under such circumstances a boy more 
or less seems to matter very little; and the 
boy in question being left largely to his own 
devices, grows up, he scarcely knows how or 
why, and accepts the fact of his existence with 
stoical indifference. 

Oliver’s early years were chiefly spent in 
fighting the Jenks boys and their partisans. 
But he did so good-humoredly, and without 
malice, giving and taking thrashings with 
the same cheery equanimity. He was the rec- 
ognized chief of the Tappan faction among 
the boys and maintained his supremacy by 
dint of his muscle and sunny pugnacity. Of 
education he had had precious little up to his 
fourteenth year; for outside of the town, 
which yet preserved a semi-American char- 
acter, the country had been settled by Irish 
and French Canadian Catholics who had 
bought the abandoned farms for a song and 
crippled the public schools by refusing to 
patronize them and establishing parochial 
schools under the direction of their clergy. 
The people of Traversville felt this vaguely 


as a grievance, but having a material interest 
in the re-settlement of the country, endeav- 
ored for a while to conciliate their alien 
neighbors rather than to antagonize them. 
It was not until the latter had made the dis- 
covery that it was for their advantage to trade 
with Haversham, which was on the railroad, 


rather than with Traversville, that the 
‘* Traversvillians’’ became aware how utterly 
odious those foreign interlopers were and 
how detrimental their presence was to the best 
interests of New England. But there they 
were ; and this is a great and glorious country. 
The hospitality which once had been offered 
and accepted could not now be withdrawn. 
Besides three clergymen (whose education 
had not in any sense been liberal) the only 
man of culture in Traversville was an elderly 
little German named Dr. Habicht—one of that 
noble company of exiles who, after having 
participated in the revolutionary movement 
of 1848, had sought refugein the United States. 
Oliver, who with the rest of his tribe had 
been inclined to poke fun at this queer- 
looking, curly-haired, near-sighted foreigner, 
made his acquaintance, contrary to his 
wishes, in the most surprising manner. Dr. 
Habicht had a son of Oliver’s age, named 
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Ferdinand, a scrawny, overgrown boy, with 
a pimpled face and tousled hair, who in 
spite of his unattractive appearance and 
unpleasant characteristics was the apple 
of his father’s eye, his joy, his care, and his 
perpetual affliction. Ferdinand had a posi- 
tive genius for getting into trouble and lived 
in a state of warfare with all the boys in the 
town. He was (according to his own narra- 
tives) continually being maltreated and abused 
without fault of his own ; and Dr. Habicht, who 
was not judicial-minded when his son was con- 
cerned, would allow himself to get entangled 
in his feuds with the boys, and occasionally 
give Ferdinand’s persecutors a regular over- 
hauling. In return, the latter would fol- 
low him in troops through the streets, when 
he took his walks, shout all manner of de- 
risive epithets at him, string invisible wires 
across the sidewalk to trip him up or knock 
his hat off, ring his door-bell, and torment 
him in a hundred ingenious ways, known to 
boys. But what hurt the feelings of the gentle 
German more than any thing else was a stu- 
pid rhyme which some young vagabond had 
composed, and which greeted him fifty times 
a day from every street corner, wherever he 
appeared. This was the rhyme: 


Dutchman, Dutchman, funny Dutchman, 
With the crooked legs, 

Sauerkraut is on your snout 

And lager beer in kegs. 


The doctor told himself repeatedly that it 
was beneath his dignity to take any notice of 
such an utterly silly performance. But, 
though he summoned all his stoicism, the 
senseless jingle, yelled suddenly at him by 
some shrill boy voice, startling him from his 
philosophical musings, would pierce him like 
a poisoned arrow and make him writhe with 
pain. He was proud of his nationality ; 
proud of Germany’s great poets and think- 
ers ; proud of her scholarship, her culture, her 
warlike fame. He believed firmly that the 
Fatherland was the standard-bearer of civili- 
zation in the nineteenth century. But this 
proud conviction, comforting though it was 
in the abstract, would not serve him as an ar- 
mor against the jibes of a lot of uncouth 
young barbarians, to whom he felt himself 
infinitely superior. 

Oliver Tappan, being the recognized chief- 
tain in all boyish enterprises in Traversville, 
also had taken the lead in the persecution of 
Dr. Habicht. He included the pimpled Fer- 
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dinand and his father in the same comprehen- 
sive dislike. With the exception of some 
harmless Irish laborers and servant girls, 
they were the only foreigners in the village ; 
and Oliver had an idea that foreigners were, 
asa rule, atheists and ate all sorts of nasty 
and outlandish things, besides being dirty 
in their habits. He would have regarded it 
as a matter of congratulation, if by his cease- 
less annoyance he could have driven the ob- 
jectionable Teuton and his cowardly sneak of 
a boy out of town. 

It was, in fact, a mystery to most people in 
Traversville that Dr. Habicht continued to 
make his residence there. The dozen or more 
music lessons which his wife gave every 
week, scarcely sufficed to support the family, 
even with the aid of the instruction in Latin, 
Greek, and the modern languages, which he 
himself offered at the moderate price of fifty 
cents per hour. He received, to be sure, a 
good deal of mail, and sent out as mfch—a 
fact which made him a half suspicious char- 
acter in the eyes of the villagers. With a 


view to satisfying the public curiosity, Mr. 
Jenks, the postmaster, slipped all third class 
mail matter, addressed to the doctor, out of 
the wrappers, and subjected it to a conscien- 


tious examination without becoming a whit 
wiser than he was before. His limited ex- 
perience precluded him from arriving at the 
conclusion that the doctor was a publisher’s 
hack who translated novels, political articles, 
and scientific treatises from halfa dozen lan- 
guages and managed by this means to scrape 
up a scant livelihood. 

Frau Habicht, his wife, who disagreed with 
him, on general principles, in every thing, said 
not once but ten times a day, that it was asin 
and a shame for a man of his learning to con- 
tent himself with the pittance which he got for 
his work, and allow the greedy publishers to 
fatten on the proceeds of his labor. The doctor 
never undertook to argue this point with her 
but submitted meekly to her reproaches. He 
had a dim suspicion, at times, that she was 
not wholly wrong ; but he was unable to de- 
vise any scheme for improving his condition 
which did not involve the risk of being 
bounced altogether. And that risk he could 
not afford to take; as he was secretly (and 
without his wife’s knowledge) accumulating 
a little capital which, in time, would enable 
Ferdinand to go to a German university, 
where, of course, he would not neglect the 
opportunity to distinguish himself and make 
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an illustrious name in the annals of science 
or literature. 

This was the doctor's darling ambition, for 
the sake of which he endured his perpetual 
drudgery, amid uncongenial surroundings, in 
a town where there was nota single person 
who was capable of rating his attainments or 
his character at their proper worth. The at- 
traction of Traversville to him was that liv- 
ing was cheap there; and the opportunity 
might be afforded him to save more of his 
earnings for Ferdinand than he could hope to 
do in any other place within his knowledge. 
Ferdinand, he thought, was well worth the 
sacrifice. For that nature (though withhold- 
ing from him the gift of beauty) had endowed 
him generously as to intellect, his father was 
firmly convinced. In order to develop his 
embryonic intellect, Dr. Habicht subjected 
his son to various educational experiments. 
He sometimes tried to guide him by gentle- 
ness and persuasion ; and when Ferdinand 
refused to respond to appeals to his reason, he 
would suddenly lose his temper and trounce 
him soundly. There was no denying that 
Ferdinand was a fearfully exasperating boy ; 
he would have tried the temper of the arch- 
angel Gabriel. And the doctor, with all his 
admirable qualities, lacked the virtue of pa- 
tience. 

For his daughter Minna—a pretty rolly- 
poly girl of twelve—he seemed to care very 
little. He was sufficiently aware of her ex- 
istence to be irritated when she disarranged 
his papers (though it was difficult to imagine 
how they could be more disarranged than 
they were already). But he had no sort of 
personal relation to her; no plans or ambi- 
tions for her future ; no interest in her devel- 
opment. As long as she did not bother him 
(which she was sometimes inclined to do) it 
seemed of small consequence how she dis- 
posed of her time. He had never been able 
to penetrate into the character of women; 
and had a feeling of bewilderment and alien- 
ism in their presence. It was to this day 
never quite clear to him how he came to 
marry ; he only accepted the accomplished 
fact with the resignation becoming a phi- 
losopher. 

One day in the early spring he was sitting 
in his den, which was the front room of the 
house and opened right on the street. The 
publishing firm for which he worked had serit 
him a French medical book to translate, and 
he was hunting in a dozen dictionaries for 
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the exact English equivalents of the scien- 
tific terms. The floor was littered with pa- 
pers ; the desk, which was extremely plain, 
was piled high with pamphlets and foreign- 
looking books in paper covers; and book- 
cases which had a home-made and unfinished 
appearance covered the walls up to the ceil- 
ing. The rag carpet and the little skin rug 
under the desk were well worn and clumsily 
darned in spots. The atmosphere was rank 
with stale tobacco smoke, and a general air 
of disorder pervaded the room. Here sat the 
little doctor with his thin curly hair rumpled 
and his nose nearly touching the paper, 
writing away for dear life, and so completely 
hidden among his books and pamphlets that 
you might easily have passed through the 
room without discovering him, if the scratch, 
scratch, scratch of his quill and the smoke of 
his pipe had not betrayed his presence. 

He had had rather an exasperating morn- 
ing ; for he had wasted much time in con- 
sulting dictionaries ; and had just begun to 
suspect that his publishers had outwitted 
him in making him agree toa price which 
was all out of proportion to the amount of 
time which this translation would cost him. 
He had made no allowance for his commpara- 
tive ignorance of scientific terms. He was 
ruminating upon this fact when a yell of de- 
risive laughter, outside of his window, made 
him jump up and pace the floor in nervous 
irritation. He heard distinctly the voice of 
his son, but the words—the words—they 
could not possibly come from Ferdinand. A 
torrent of foul language, such as the good 
doctor had never heard before, abusive terms, 
teasing, challenging jibes, all evidently ad- 
dressed to some antagonist within hearing dis- 
tance, sounded from the mouth of the youth- 
ful Habicht with amazing volubility and 
vigor. The father stood listening, at first 
incredulously ; but as the conviction forced 
itself upon him that this was indeed Ferdi- 
nand and none other, a mighty wrath took 
possession of him. Ferdinand had deceived 
him, made a fool of him in making him 
espouse his cause in his numerous quarrels 
with the town boys. It was too obvious that 
he was himself the challenger, and got no 
more than he deserved. The doctor, how- 
ever, would teach him a lesson which would 
wean him of further trifling with his father’s 
dignity. 

With unwonted agility he darted toward 
the corner where his stout bamboo cane 
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was standing; and in so doing knocked 
off his spectacles, which, while writing, he 
had pushed up on his forehead. In a flash 
he had torn open the’ door, grabbed the cul- 
prit by the collar, and proceeded to belabor 
his back lustily with the bamboo cane. 
He had, indeed, all he could do in masterine 
the young rascal, who fought back likea 
tiger. The sunlight dazzled the doctor after 
the grateful dusk of his den; and the ab- 
sence of his spectacles, in connection with his 
wrath, had made him both deaf and blind. 
Utterly forgetful of his dignity he waltzed 
about on the sidewalk with the young fel- 
low; whirled the bamboo cane about his 
head, striking wildly whenever he got the 
chance, but receiving on the whole as much 
as he gave. 

He perceived dimly that the people were 
being attracted by the noise of the fight ; 
and as his shyness began to master his 
anger, he opened quickly the door, and 
grabbing the boy by the nape of his neck 
pulled him into the house. A sense of awk- 
wardness and shame stole over him; trem- 
bling violently he put away his cane, and 
began to fumble on the floor for his specta- 
cles. The boy remained standing motionless 
at the door ; and he made no attempt to es- 
cape. That gave the doctor a little grain of 
comfort, for it showed that, whatever Fer- 
dinand was, he was not a coward. Thespec- 
tacles were at last found and properly ad- 
justed in their place. 

‘“‘Tam deeply grieved, my son,’’ began 
Habicht, in German, ‘‘I am more distressed 
than I am able to express.” 

‘‘I don’t understand your Dutch,”’ inter- 
rupted an angry voice, which was utterly un- 
familiar to the doctor’s ears. ‘‘ What I want 
to know is why you lick me, when I hain’t 
done nothing to you? It was your coward 
of a boy who called me names, and I won’t 
stand that from nobody !’’ 

The doctor took off his spectacles once 
more and rubbed them with his handker- 
chief. The floor undulated under his feet; 
the walls reeled. He was surely losing his 
senses. He stood for a moment staring with 
a tremulous uncertainty at the youth he had 
thrashed, without being fully able to realize 
the situation. He saw now plainly enough 
that it was not his son. The suspicion 
dawned upon his bewildered mind that he 
had thrashed the wrong boy. 

‘*T—I—I—peck your bardon,”’ he managed 
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to stammer, mopping his large forehead with 
a red checked handkerchief, ‘‘I mean not to 
drash you, but Ferdinand. You under- 
shtand ?’’ 

‘““No, I don’t understand it a bit,” an- 
swered the boy sullenly, rubbing his back 
against the frame of the door, where the bam- 
boo cane had left unpleasant reminiscences. 

‘‘You make me sorry,”’ the doctor contin- 
ued with pathetic awkwardness ; ‘‘my son 
Ferdinand—he makes me much drouble—und 
I am vary nearsighted.’’ 

He always spoke with an odiously foreign 
accent when he was excited ; while ordinarily 
his speech was fairly idiomatic and correct. 
His apologetic manner and his obvious re- 
gret did explain, however, the situation to 
the boy, who was undoubtedly vowing dire 
retribution. Oliver Tappan—for the victim 
of the vicarious castigation was none other 
than he—was fuming at the thought that he 
had been struck by this miserable foreigner ; 
and a sense of outrage sent the blood cours- 
ing through his veins with a fierce impetus. 
That the doctor had not meant to hurt him 
seemed for the moment to aggravate rather 
than excuse the unprovoked assault. A 
crowd of angry thoughts chased each other 
through his brain. He was inclined to have 
it out with his foe then and there ; and would 
have felt justified in renewing the combat, if 
the doctor’s confused anxiety to make 
amends had not somewhat mollified him. 
He remembered, too, and not without shame, 
his own conduct in the past toward the doc- 
tor ; his jibes and insults and . petty persecu- 
tions. He was not lacking in sense of fair- 
ness ; and before long was half ready to ad- 
mit that, perhaps, he had got no more than he 
had deserved. It had, on the whole, been an 
even fight and honors were easy. His antag- 
onist’s swollen nose from which tke blood 
was dripping and his general air of discom- 
fiture and defeat appealed vaguely to Oliver’s 
sympathies. He resolved to be magnani- 
mous. 

“‘T wouldn’t bother any more about it if I 
were you, sir,’’ he said, encouragingly. ‘‘I 
am none the worse for it.”’ 

Habicht liked the ring of that speech. It 
was manly and generous. He went close up 
to the boy to get a good look at him. The 
features pleased him no less than the voice. 

‘“‘T feel vary pad, I peck your bardon,”’ he 
said, holding out his hand to Oliver, ‘‘I do 
vhatefer you like to show you how pad I feel.” 
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‘“‘Your nose is bleeding, sir,’’ remarked 
Oliver evasively. ‘‘I guess we are about 
even,’ he went on, as the German applied 
his handkerchief to his nose, ‘‘I haven’t 
acted quite fairly by you either, and I ain’t 
sorry you got a whack at me.”’ 

He uttered these words hurriedly, as if he 
were a trifle ashamed of his generosity ; laid 
hold of the knob of the door and was about to 
dodge into the street. 

‘‘No, shtop one moment,” cried the doc- 
tor; ‘‘you come back und see me soon, I 
show you sometings. I haf lods of books— 
books dat make your mouth vater. You see 
dem all de vay up to de ceiling. I show you 
vat is in dem, if you like.”’ 

Oliver cast a glance of shy eagerness about 
the room but did not release his hold upon 
the door-knob. He had never seen so many 
books in all his life. There they stood in 
long, solemn rows ; and some of them, which 
could not find room on the shelves, were 
stacked on the floor or piled on the top of the 
topmost cases. The offer to examine their 
insides seemed very attractive, and he deter- 
mined to avail himself of it, as soon as his 
self-respect would permit. With a jerky 
bow, he slipped out of the door, and with 
burning cheeks and a dim agitation in his 
brain ran up the hillside toward the woods. 
He felt the need of being alone, so as to clear 
his turbid thoughts. Life had suddenly 
grown complicated to him, and he felt no 
longer sure of his footing. He, Oliver Tap- 
pan, alert, supple, and strong, who was the 
chieftain of the village boys, knew in his 
heart of hearts that he was responsible for the 
sufferings this lonely foreigner had endured. 
From sheer wantonness he had made his life 
a burden tohim. Even for the scurrilous 
rhyme which he had encouraged by his ap- 
proval, when by a single word of censure he 
might have suppressed it, he could not shirk 
the responsibility. The doctor by his kind- 
ness had heaped glowing coals upon his 
head. If it had not been for the thrashing 
he had received (upon which he now was in- 
clined to congratulate himself) he would 
never have the hardihood to meet again the 
honest eyes of the German scholar. 

He sat upon a stone under a large elm-tree 
and pondered this first serious problem of his 
life. Atthe end of an hour he rose witha 
face full of resolution and walked back to the 
village. 

That night, when Dr. Habicht took his 
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constitutional, no missiles were aimed at 
him, no cords were strung across the street, 
and not once did he hear the objectionable 
rhyme yelled at him from behind the fences 
or street corners. It struck him asa little 
curious that on this very day, when he had 
been half prepared for retaliation, no attempt 
was made to molest him. But it did not oc- 
cur to him to ascribe his immunity from per- 
secution to his encounter with Oliver Tappan. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SECRET OF HAPPINESS. 


OLIVER allowed a week to pass before avail- 
ing himself of the doctor’s invitation ; and 
during that week Habicht enjoyed a blissful 
peace which never before had been his por- 
tion, since he settled in Traversville. Though 
he had by this time begun to suspect that 
Oliver had something to do with the cessa- 
tion of hostilities, he was afraid of embar- 
rassing him by a show of gratitude. For, 
of course, the implication of his responsibility 
for the persecution was, in such a case, 
scarcely to be avoided. He took a great 
fancy to the manly and handsome lad, tried 
to arouse his ambition, and volunteered, 
after a month’s acquaintance, to give him 
gratuitous lessons in French and German 
and mathematics. It was of nouse that Mrs. 
Habicht scolded’him for wasting two precious 
hours every day on the education of that 
‘‘ village rowdy,”’ as she called Oliver (for she 
did not credit him with any change of heart 
since the memorable thrashing). The doctor 
shook his head with an impatient snort, 
when she took him to task for his disinter- 
estedness, and if she persevered in her vitu- 
perations, he took to his heels and locked the 
door to his study, before she had time to fol- 
low him. 

As the months went by, the education of 
‘*the village rowdy ’’ became the doctor’s 
chief interest and delight. He made Oliver 
share in all the lessons which he gave his 
own son Ferdinand and tried hard to shut his 
eyes to the fact that the former was much the 
cleverer of the two. He consoled himself 
with the reflection that Ferdinand was lazy, 
and that sooner or later, when his ambition 
was sufficiently aroused, he would wake up 
and show what stuff there wasin him. He, 
therefore, devoted himself largely to demon- 
strating the value of knowledge, how it en- 
larges the horizon of our minds, opens 
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sources of happiness which to the ignorant 
are closed, and ennobles and dignifies exist- 
ence. He drew the contrast between the un- 
educated man, whose soul is unawakened, 
who knows few pleasures but the evanescent 
ones of the senses, and the man whose 
powers have been developed by careful train- 
ing, who has at hiscommand all the faculties 
with which nature has endowed him, whose 
soul is conscious and wide-awake, and to 
whom all the wide and varied phenomena of 
life yield a noble pleasure. It was in the 
midst of such a discourse that the doctor was 
interrupted by his son, who in the expectation 
of embarrassing him, asked this question: 

‘*But, father, what good does all your 
learning do you? You know more than any- 
body else here, but you certainly are worse 
off than most of them—and I don’t see that 
your learning makes people think any more 
of you or furnishes you with any of those 
noble pleasures of which you speak.”’ 

The doctor jumped up asif he had been 
stung, threw a glance full of reproachful sad- 
ness at Ferdinand, and began to pace up and 
down the floor, his head wrapped in a cloud 
of tobacco smoke. 

‘* Ach, mein sohn,’’ he exclaimed, stopping 
in the middle of the floor and wringing his 
hands; ‘‘you are a Philistine, yes; you 
shudge, like a fool, by the standard of bread 
und bootter. You know not vhat your fader 
has inside of his breast, vhich makes him 
content mit obscurity und poverty und exile. 
You make me sad und mournful, Ferdinand. 
You know not your fader. I haf dat here 
vat makes me rich !”’ 

And the doctor smote his breast and re- 
sumed his excited promenade on the floor. 
His obtrusive alienism in speech and manner 
jarred a little on Oliver, who sat with his 
eyes wide open, listening in grave wonder. 
He had not the remotest idea of what that 
precious something was which reconciled 
the doctor to his hard lot. He knew that he 
himself would never be content with ob- 
scurity and penury, under any imaginable 
circumstances. Much as he would have 
liked to have the mystery cleared up, he 
felt awkward and shy in the presence of Fer- 
dinand, who would have been much amused 
at his ‘‘freshness’’ in taking ‘‘ the old fel- 
low’s ”’ diatribes seriously. For Ferdinand 
had small respect for his father, and regarded 
his moral discourses as the purest poppy- 
cock. Vulgar as he was by nature, he was 











unable to take any other view of scholarship 
than that which he heard expressed at Jenks’ 
grocery store. The opinions which were 
doled out there, by Squire Barker and the 
village worthies who sat smoking around the 
stove, carried to him an unquestioned au- 
thority. And Oliver, too, who had imbibed 
his views of life from the coterie who spat 
upon his father’s stove, had accepted, so far, 
Squire Holden’s ratiocinations on politics 
and religion as the final expressions of hu- 
man wisdom. A little doubt now stole into 
his mind—a sense of insecurity and unsettled 
conviction. He resolved to question the doc- 
tor on the first occasion when he should find 
him alone. But fully a year went by before 
such an opportunity presented itself; or, 
rather, before Oliver found courage to seize 
the opportunities which, with a little trouble, 
he might easily have contrived. 

Acertain boyish awkwardness—a fear of ap- 
pearing ‘‘fresh’’—always clogged his tongue 
whenever the desire to know the secret of the 
doctor’s happiness stirred within him. For 
that the doctor was happy inthe midst of his 
poverty and many tribulations, was quite ob- 
vious. There was not another man in Trav- 
ersville whose face bore such evidence of 
contentment. Squire Holden himself (who 
was reputed to be rich enough to buy out the 
whole village) looked sour, haggard, and sad 
when compared to Dr. Habicht. And Oli- 
ver’s father, not to speak of Mr. Jenks and 
Squire Barker, had a care-worn and worried 
look which contrasted strikingly with the 
serene and guileless air of the genial German. 
The solution of the problem came about in a 
wholly unexpected way, when Oliver had al- 
most given up the hope of settling the 
difficulty. 

It happened that Minna Habicht, who 
was now about thirteen years old, cher- 
ished an extravagant but unrequited admira- 
tion for Oliver. He had been kind to her on 
acertain occasion, when she had been an- 
noyed by the teasings of some village boys, 
and the off-hand, magnificent way with 
which he enforced his authority, had made a 
deep impression upon the little girl. She 
bestowed her unclaimed little heart, then and 
there, upon her champion, and henceforth 
felt humbly grateful whenever he chose to no- 
tice her. To be frank, it was not often that 
he was in a sufficiently magnanimous mood 
to grant her this source of happiness. She 
was a neglected child, and in spite of herrosy 
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cheeks and trustful blue eyes, would scarcely 
challenge attention by her attractiveness. 
Her face was rarely quite clean, and her yel- 
low hair was unevenly cut and hung in 
tousled strands about her forehead. She had 
not yet reached the age when the instinct of 
embellishment asserts itself in the feminine 
heart. That she exerted herself early and 
late, though shyly and awkwardly, to serve 
his high-mightiness, Oliver Tappan, the lat- 
ter was far from suspécting. He had only 
noticed, in a general way, that Minna hung 
around at a respectful distance (until her 
father chased her out), when he came to take 
his lessons, and that he often caught thecalm 
and steady gaze of her blue eyes fixed upon 
him, whenever she was allowed to remain. 

Now, it happened one day inthe early 
autumn that Oliver and Ferdinand had con- 
ceived a bold scheme for becoming suddenly 
rich. They had found some glittering stones 
up in the woods, where Oliver had set his 
snares, and they were firmly convinced that 
they had discovered a silver mine which in 
time would make them both millionaires. 
What boy has not at some period of his life 
cherished some such delusion? It was upon 
Oliver's suggestion and urgent insistence 
that they took the doctor into their confi- 
dence and asked him to analyze the stones. 
It required but a brief examination on his 
part to ascertain that the glittering spots 
were mica, and that the stones contained 
nothing of value, except a small quantity of 
copper, too slight to make the working of the 
ore remunerative. The disappointment of 
the prospective millionaires was, of course, 
acute. Ferdinand, who was inclined to dis- 
trust his father’s judgment, could scarcely 
restrain his anger; while Oliver deprecated 
his violence and shamed him into reason. 

Little Minna, who was in the hen-coop, over- 
heard their conversation on this subject, and 
through the cracks in the thin partition wall 
could see the boys standing in the wood-shed 
arguing with unwonted vehemence. The 
thought came to her like an inspiration that 
if she could help Oliver to become rich, per- 
haps she might win his favor. It was no 
sentimental hope she was cherishing, but in 
a vague and hazy way she felt that nothing 
gave her more pleasure than his companion- 
ship. There was a deep humility in her 
heart—the humility transmitted to her sex 
through generations of thralldom. 

The conversation of the boys had fired her 
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imagination. Plans for obtaining wealth 
haunted her early and late. Child as she 
was, and utterly unacquainted with the ob- 
stacles in the way of her schemes, she could 
dream on unhindered. To bea sort of good 
fairy to Oliver, who fulfilled his wishes 
quickly and mysteriously and reaped his 
gratitude in return—what could be more de- 
lightful than that? The manner of obtain- 
ing the coveted wealth which was to bless her 
hero was a secondary affair with Minna. 
She had so firm a faith that the riches would 
come and come through her agency, that she 
troubled herself little about how they would 
come. 

In the German fairy books which had 
so far constituted her favorite reading, all 
desirable things came at the proper time 
to him who deserved them, if he only was 
good and patient and wise. And Minna was 
confident that, in spite of minor shortcom- 
ings, she was both good and patient; and 
when measured by the standard of Cinderella 
and Little Red Riding Hood, she seemed also, 
to herself, tolerably wise. She was, there- 
fore, not in the least surprised when one fine 
day, while roving over the hills in search of 
berries, the hand of the good fairy who at- 


tended her almost flashed out visibly in the 


sunlight. What she saw was a swamp al- 
most white with the silky tassels of a plant 
which she had never seen before. She pulled 
off a dozen stalks and found the silk soft and 
fine. Here was a road to wealth, surely. 
This substance could be spun and manu- 
factured into precious stuffs which the finest 
lady might be proud to wear. She filled her 
pocket with the downy tassels and hastened 
eagerly home to communicate her secret to 
Oliver. Her heart sang within her, as with 
bounding pulses she danced down the hill- 
sides. For herself she cared nothing for 
wealth—but for Oliver. He had set his heart 
upon it and he must have it. For how could 
any thing be beyond the reach of Oliver? 

She found him and Ferdinand bombarding 
each other with horse chestnuts under a big 
tree outside of the village. She ran toward 
them, all gayety and dimples, forgetting her 
usual shyness in her eagerness to relate her 
discovery. Even her brother's presence, 
though it gave her some uneasiness, did not 
discourage her. 

‘*Oh, Oliver,’’ she cried, all out of breath, 
as she paused at a safe distance ; ‘‘ won’t you 
come here? I want to speak to you.”’ 
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Oliver stuffed the chestnuts he held in his 
hand into his pockets and stared at Minna, 
as if he thought she was not quite right in 
her head. She, the shy, awkward thing, ad- 
dress him, Oliver Tappan, in such unceremo- 
nious fashion! Yet, kindhearted as he was, 
he scarcely would have snubbed her, if Fer- 
dinand had not burst into a derisive shriek, 
just as he was about to approach her. He was 
boy enough to feel the implied taunt, and to 
be ashamed of his generous instinct. 

“You get out, Minna,’ he cried with an 
uneasy laugh, as he wheeled about on his 
heel; and with both hands in his pockets, 
walked off with a boyish swagger. 

Minna’s grave eyes, as she lifted them to- 
ward him with a look of deep injury, made 
him uncomfortable. He glanced casually at 
her, as he strolled off, and the little quiver of 
her lips gave him apang. He felt a trifle 
ashamed of himself, and wished that pestifer- 
ous Ferdinand would let him alone and mind 
his own business. But there was no help for 
it now; he could not relent without a sacri- 
fice of dignity. He glanced back once more 
and saw the girl’s helpless look of grief ; and 
it cut him to the quick. Should he speak 
kindly to her orshould he leave herto her bitter 
reflections? He was just debating this ques- 
tion when he caught sight of something 
black darting through the air; and in the 
next instant Minna gave a scream and fell 
backward. It was her brother, that coward, 
who had hit her with a horse-chestnut. All 
the pent-up anger and shame in Oliver’s breast 
burst forth, and he flew at Ferdinand likea 
tiger. They wrestled, hit, and pummeled 
each other ; punched each other in the head 
and pulled each other’s hair until Ferdinand 
was thrown and begged for mercy. Minna 
in the meanwhile had picked herself up with 
a big bump on her forehead, and had found 
her way home. It seemed as if her heart 
would break. She felt sure that no one inall 
the world had ever been so unhappy as she 
was. She was now determined she would 
never tell Oliver her secret. But inthe after- 
noon, when she sat tearless, in the hen-coop, 
brooding over her sorrow, she heard a familiar 
voice calling her; and though her pride told 
her to keep quiet, an uncontrollable impulse 
prompted her to make a little noise whereby 
to betray her presence. 

‘‘Minna,’’ whispered Oliver, ‘‘ where are 
you?”’ 

There was something touching and, at the 
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same time, keenly satisfactory to her self- 
esteem in having Oliver seek her—a thing he 
had never done before—in this clandestine 
manner. Her anger melted and her resolu- 
tion gave way. She would surely tell him. 

‘‘Minna,’”’ he repeated, ‘‘are you in the 
hen-coop ?”’ 

She tried to answer, but her emotion over- 
whelmed her and she burst into tears. When 
she looked up, Oliver was standing before her 
with one hand in his pocket and the other 
scratching his head. He looked very uncom- 
fortable. 

“T thought you was hurt, Minna,”’ he be- 
gan, blushing with awkwardness. ‘‘I came 
to speak to you and tell you how sorry I 
am.,”’ 

Such magnanimity Minna had never met 
with in all her experience of life, and the 
contemplation of it made her heart swell with 
feelings which, at her age, can find vent only 
intears. Soshe wept on, until Oliver, utterly 
mystified, concluded that she was beyond the 
reach of his consolation and resolved to be- 
take himself off. But just as he made a mo- 
tion to go, Minna suddenly controlled her- 
self, wiped her swollen eyes on her apron, 
and with tearful resolution begged him to 
remain. And oh, the blissful hour of confi- 
dence which now followed! She told him of 
her discovery, looking at him imploringly 
all the time, trembling lest it should fail to 
impress him, while she pulled from her pock- 
et the precious wool-grass, and spread it out 
in her lap. He assumed a judicial mien, felt 
the stuff with his fingers, pulled it out to test 
the strength of its fiber, and finally smelled 
it. And all the while, Minna was quivering 
with excited expectation. 

“Tt won’t do,’’ he said finally ; ‘‘the fiber 
isn’t strong enough, nor long enough.”’ 

He had no idea of the pain heinflicted upon 
her; and the quivering lips and the slowly- 
filling eyes gave him no clue to the mystery. 

“Don’t you see, Minna,’’ he continued, 
feeling quite magnanimous in his condescen- 
sion, ‘‘that, if this stuff had been valuable, 
people would have found it out long ago? 
For it grows in every swamp all over the 
state.’’ 

Yes, she saw her folly, but that did not 
make her disappointment any easier to bear. 
He was quite right; and she was in the 
wrong, as always. 

“Good by, Minna,’’ he said pleasantly, as 
he turned his back upon her and strolled off. 
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He was, on the whole, well satisfied with 
himself, and never dreamed, in his masculine 
obtuseness, what a stab he had planted in 
her heart—what an agony of baffled hopes, 
humiliation, and remorse he had awakened 
by his heedless words. Girls always had 
seemed to him of small consequence, any- 
way ; and it did not occur to him to trouble 
himself further about Minna’s emotions. 

He was just opening the rickety front gate 
when he heard his name called in a sharp an- 
gry voice, and turning about, faced the doctor 
and Ferdinand. The latter, somewhat crest- 
fallen, skulked behind his father’s back; 
while the doctor, bursting with indignation, 
came slowly forward like an angry turkey- 
cock. 

‘‘Und dat is de vay you pay me back?’ he 
cried with a choking stentorious voice; ‘‘I 
dake you into my posom, like a sohn, eh, und 
you shting me like a viper.”’ 

Oliver, who had almost forgotten his tussle 
with Ferdinand, was for a moment utterly 
dumfounded. What did it all mean? Had 
the doctor taken leave of his senses? But 
Ferdinand’s swollen nose and a bloody 
scratch on the cheek presently explained the 
situation to him. 

‘‘ Ferdinand was very mean, sir,’’ he said, 
raising his head, and meeting the outraged 
father’s eye without quailing ; ‘‘he flung a 
horse-chestnut at little Minna with such 
force that he knocked her over. That made 
me mad and I thrashed him.”’ 

The doctor, whose fondness for Oliver 
made him ready to put the best construction 
upon all his acts, now turned savagely toward 
Ferdinand. 

‘‘Vhy you not dell me dat?’’ he queried 
with a ferocious scowl. 

Ferdinand withdrew cautiously beyond the 
range of his father’s stick, before he an- 
swered. 

“Tt was none of Oliver’s business what I 
did to Minna,’’ he whimpered. 

‘Yes, it was, too,’’ Oliver retorted hotly. 
‘‘T won’t stand by and see a boy hurt a girl. 
It’s only sneaks that do that ; and there’s 
nothing I hate more than a sneak.”’ 

The doctor’s sense of justice by this time 
had overcome his paternal wrath; and he 
called both boys into his study and asked 
them to tell the whole story. A chance re- 
mark of Ferdinand’s about the mining ex- 
periment, in which Oliver and he had first fal- 
len out—and they had never quite become 
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friends since—aroused his curiosity, as it 
supplied a motive for many of their actions 
which had appeared strange to him. He be- 
gana careful cross-examination and found 
that the boys dreamed of wealth, early and 
late, and were possessed by a sordid ambition 
to accumulate riches. He learned, to his 
amazement, that little Minna in her inno- 
cence had caught the pestiferous infection, 
and actually was picking wool-grass in the 
hope of becoming a millionaire. It was too 
ludicrously pathetic. One scarcely knew 
whether to laugh over it or toweep. The 
doctor was evidently more inclined to do the 
latter, for he paced excitedly up and down 
the floor, blew his nose sonorously and wiped 
his forehead. 

And, at last, fired with holy zest, he burst 
into one of his tremendous tirades—the equal 
of which Oliver never had heard before. It 
made a deep impression upon the boy, and in- 
fluenced for a while the course of his life. 

“Tt is apitiful sight,’’ heexclaimed, ‘‘to see 
a great people dance like de Shews of old, 
about de Golden Calf. Dis ravenous hunger 
for gold, which lurks in de bottom of every 
American soul—dat is a plague, a blight, a 


deadly fungus, which kills de germ of every 


noble endeafor. Vhat fouler, vhat meaner 
ideal can a man cherish dan de mere de- 
sire to fill his stomach mit good tings, und 
bedeck his body mit fine clodes, und shtrut 
like a peacock und flaunt his riches in de face 
of the vorld? Vhat real greatness can a soul 
harbor vhich is taken up mit sometings so 
small und contemptible? Vat vordy aim can 
shtrike root in so barren a soil? Notting but 
tistles and great prickly, noxious veeds. 
You shust make dis life a game of grab ; pay 
honor to de most successful grabber; und I 
dell you, you will debase de human race ; you 
reverse its upward evolution by securing de 
survival—de predominance of mere base craft 
und cunning ; und de suppression of de no- 
bler qualities upon vhich de progress of de 
race depends. De growt. of a sordid ideal 
is de greatest calamity vhich can befall a na- 
tion; for it is de indication ot an invard 
blight—a deadly disease vhich preys upon its 
vitals. 

‘“‘Ach, you shmile Ferdinand! You do 
not believe me. You tink I am poor because 
Iam not cleffer enough to be rich. But I 
dell you I wouldn’t shange mit Shay Gould. 
I haf higher and deeper pleasures dan he, 
pleasures from vhich he is debarred. I haf de 
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companionship of de great shpirits of de 
vorid. I live in royal company. Vhen I get 
dired I sit down mit Goethe und converse mit 
him ; he reveals to me his glorious toughts 
in his Faust und in his Vilhelm Meister und in 
Hermann and Dorothea, und every day he 
is new and fresh; und every day he makes 
me glad mit a gladness vhich is like dat of 
Columbus vhen he saw de New Vorld shpread 
out at his feet. 

‘De pleasures of de senses are short und 
poor; und are not vorth de expenditure of 
de vitality vhich dey cost. No true happi- 
ness ever came from indulgence. But de 
delights of a shpiritual kinship mit de 
greatest and best who haf lived in all ages, 
involve no loss, but conshtant gain; no de- 
terioration, but conshtant ennobling. De 
man who can rejoice in de beauty of Homer 
is a happier man dan he who vastes his soul 
in rolling up millions. Vhen I read my 
Dante, my Goethe, my Shakspere, I often 
shdop und shmile an Olympic shmile of pity 
for de shmart, vulgar, cunning eart-bound 
souls of de millionaires. You read de sixth 
book of de Iliad to Shay Gould, mit de 
shplendid role of de noble hexameter, und you 
see vhat he vill make of it; or Keats’ sonnet 
on ‘Reading Shapman's Homer,’ und you 
see if a gleam of fine intelligence lights up 
his eye; but show him how he can shteal a 
railroad ; or shweep in de hard-earned money 
of a dousand silly people, by cornering de 
market—und I dell you den you vill see de 
flash of gratified rapacity in his eye. Should 
Ienvy such aman? No, mine sohn, it you 
belong to God’s shosen people, haf de cour- 
age to be proud und grateful for it ; und do 
not basely squint into de flesh-pots of de 
Egyptians.”’ 


CHAPTER III. 
A DELIGHTFUL DISCOVERY. 


WHEN Oliver Tappan had filled his twen- 
tieth year, he was fully prepared to enter Har- 
vard or any other American university. Dr. 
Habicht urged him to find the means for pro- 
curing a collegiate education ; and Oliver 
used all his powers of persuasion to induce 
his father to grant him the necessary funds. 
But Eli, who was a rigid utilitarian, asserted 
that the smartest and most successful men of 
the country had had nothing but a common 
school education and he expressed with much 
emphasis the opinion that book-learning was 
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a needless encumbrance to carry through life 
and rather hampered than helped a man in 
making his living. The doctor’s praises of 
Oliver had gradually inclined him to the be- 
lief that his eldest son was above the average 
and had the promise in him of a successful 
career. But his idea of success departed 
widely from that which Oliver was cherish- 
ing. A vision which occasionally invaded 
Eli’s fancy was that of his son, returning to 
town, seated in a smart new buggy, driving a 
pair of fast showy trotters, holding a long 
whip in his hand, and nodding with a cer- 
tain careless preoccupation to his former ac- 
quaintances, as they enviously came to con- 
template his magnificence. By what road 
Oliver was to reach this eminence was a mat- 
ter of minor consequence to his father. 
Whether he made his success as a showman, 
like P. T. Barnum, as a better on horse-races, 
or as a wrecker of railroads, made, on the 
whole, very little difference. But it was be- 


yond the power of Eli’s limited brain to con- 
ceive of any sort of success which did not 
take the form of fast horses and a long bank 
account. 

Oliver came frequently into collision with 


his father, on account of this radical differ- 
ence of view. Eli began to resent the doctor’s 
influence over him, because he saw that its 
tendency was antagonistic to his own. He 
had, to be sure, never cared to influence the 
boy, one way or another, until the doctor had 
begun to interest himself in Oliver’s welfare, 
but he felt, on that account, none the less in- 
censed against the German for encroaching 
upon his parental privileges. More than 
once he spoke slightingly of the doctor, and 
was not a little astonished at the hot in- 
dignation with which Oliver replied to his 
taunts. 

For the relation between Oliver and his 
teacher had become closer and more intimate 
with the lapse of years. Habicht’s whole 
philosophy of life (of which the above re- 
corded harangue gives the key-note) he re- 
vealed to Oliver ; tried to open the youth’s 
soul to the appreciation of all that was beau- 
tiful ; and to communicate to him his own de- 
light in all high manifestations of human 
power and excellence. He was no longer the 
pedagogue, pounding knowledge into an un- 
willing pupil, but an enthusiastic friend re- 
vealing the treasures of his own mind toa 
peer and equal. To stand in the foremost 
ranks of the battle for human progress ; to 
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spread light into the world’s dark places ; to 
combat the political and social wrongs, which 
are inherent in our present social condition— 
this was the nobleambition which the Teuton 
kindled in Oliver’s soul. 

‘*Do not bodder yourself about happiness, 
Oliver,’’ he would exclaim, when they took 
their afternoon walk together, ‘‘ for happiness 
never comes to him who goes in search of it. 
It is de most voeful mistake a young man 
can make to begin his life mit de purpose 
to haf as good a time as hecan. If he does 
dat, he vill exhpend his vitality in brief und 
transient pleasures vhich lead to premature 
decay und he vill accomplish notting vordy, 
notting vort accomplishing. Happiness, 
vhich to de great vulgar herd is but de grati- 
fication of de immediate desire, seems alvays 
mitin reach und alvays vort pursuing. But 
I dell you, it is like de goddess vhich turned 
to a damp und shilly cloud in Ixion’s em- 
brace.’’ 

‘But what aim do you then regard as 
worthy and worth pursuing ?’’ asked Oliver 
eagerly. 

“I dell you dat very soon Oliver,’’ the 
doctor replied. ‘‘ Happiness comes to us, as 
it vere, incidentally, on de shly, by the ful- 
fillment of duty. You cannot catch it by 
running after it; but vhen you never tink 
of it, it may come to you unawares—like a 
fairy dat kisses you in your shleep.”’ 

‘* But when I am asleep, what good will it 
then do me?”’ 

“Tam shpeaking metaphorically. I mean 
dat true und blessed satisfaction vill come to 
you from your labor—if it is vell done. It is 
absurd und futile to exshpect great ecstacies 
und high paroxysms of rapture in dis eartly 
life. But many sveet und temperate delights 
you may exshpect, and dey are de more to be 
desired, because dey are lasting. Und dese 
come from congenial labor—from de sense of 
having done vell—from de conshtant exercise 
of high faculties—from de fulfillment of a 
duty, however burdensome, in every relation 
of life.’’ 

It was with these teachings, repeated and 
varied in a hundred harangues, that Oliver at 
the age of twenty left Traversville, to explore 
the world on his own account. His dream of 
going to Harvard he had to abandon ; it was 
only with difficulty that he obtained money 
enough from his father to pay for his fare to 
‘New York, where he had the prospect of obtain- 
ing employment in a railway office. The night 
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before he was going to leave, he was strolling 
along a path that lead over a rocky slope to- 
ward a chestnut and maple grove, about two 
miles from the town. He was a tail, well- 
grown fellow, a trifle lanky, perhaps, like 
most youths of his age ; but manly and frank 
in his bearing, and with a pair of grave 
blue eyes which inspired confidence. The 
path he was now treading, he had trodden 
many a night befdre; and by a curious 
accident he had regularly met Minna Ha- 
bicht to whom the same region seemed to 
have a strong attraction. There never had 
been any agreement between them that they 
were to promenade here toward sundown, but 
by an unaccountable coincidence they al- 
ways did. 

Minna was now a pretty girl of sixteen, 
with a sweet Teutonic Thusnelda-face and a 
red and white complexion which seemed to 
Oliver positively dazzling. She was no longer 
the insignificant, half-fledged creature whose 
adoration he had barely tolerated, on her 
father’s account. By some miraculous pro- 


cess she had bloomed out—as it were, over 
night—into something new and wonderful, 
something rare and radiant, which possessed 


an irresistible fascination. And strange to 
say, herconduct had changed as much as her 
appearance. There was a perpetual arch 
smile in her eyes, however grave the rest of 
her face might seem to be; and this smile 
would sometimes spread from the eyes, until 
it illuminated her entire countenance. It was 
simply wonderful how lovely she looked when 
she flung back her yellow head with all the 
rebellious curls and laughed at one of Oliver’s 
witticisms. Almost every thing hesaid found 
a quick response in her mobile and express- 
ive features. When he attempted to be fun- 
ny, her fresh laugh rang out so deliciously ; 
when he was serious, she grew grave as a 
deacon ; and when he discoursed to her on the 
problems of life(bringing thedoctor’s wisdom 
down to the level of her feminine intelligence) 
her face lighted up with a grateful apprecia- 
tion which was beautiful to behold. If all 
this was, in its effect, the subtlest flattery, it 
must be said, thaton Minna’s part, it was not 
intentional. She did regard Oliver as the 
noblest, finest, and most brilliant personage 
with whom she had ever come incontact ; and 
she could no more have helped betraying her 
admiration for him than she could have helped 
breathing. And to him (though his dignity 
would not have permitted him to confess it) 
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this undisguised idolatry was very agreeable. 
He seemed always at his best in Minna’s 
presence. His thought was more vigorous, 
his speech bolder and clearer, his outlook into 
the future freer and brighter. And so great 
was the sympathy between them that she 
seemed to guess his unspoken ideas, and to 
give him back his own thoughts in a noble, 
clarified form. He had come to be so depend- 
ent upon these rendezvous of late, that he 
could afford to ignore the taunts of his boy- 
ish associates, and to cut himself loose from 
them, because Minna more than compen- 
sated him for the loss of their companion- 
ship. 

It was late in September when the fields 
were bright with golden-rod, when the mul- 
lein raised its tall yellow candles at the road- 
side, andthe asters bloomed at the edge of the 
forest, that Oliver hastened to the last inter- 
view with Minna, before his departure for New 
York. He found her seated on the tumble- 
down stone fence ; and the late sunshine fil- 
tered through her sun-bonnet and bathed her 
face in apink glow. It seemed asif this pink 
radiance deepened as he came nearer ; and it 
did not take much penetration, on his part, to 
discover that she had been crying. But for 
all that, her face lighted up with joy as he 
took her hand and pressed it with unwonted 
warmth. He had never made so pronounced 
a demonstration of friendliness before; but, 
somehow, the thought that she had shed tears 
for his sake, touched him, and made him 
forget his reserve. He felt an impulse to be 
good to her, to soothe and comfort her. And 
yet, by some queer perversity, his first remark 
was certainly not comforting. 

“‘I suppose,’ he said, with a twinge o1 
jealousy, which had so far been absent from 
their relation, ‘‘that when I am gone, you 
will be sitting here on this very fence with 
Ned Hopkins or Buck Hawley or some other 
fellow.’’ 

He had not meant to wound her ; but his 
jealous fancy had prompted the query, which 
he had not the gallantry to resist. He saw 
her eyes fill with tears ; and he felt ashamed 
of his rudeness. He strolled about uneasily 
for some moments, decapitating the mullein 
stalks with his stick ; then, with sudden reso- 
lution seated himself on the fence at her side. 

‘‘ Minna,” he said, blushing with awkward- 
ness, ‘‘I didn’t mean to hurt your feelings.”’ 

“You didn’t hurt my feelings, Oliver,’’ she 
answered, smiling through her tears, ‘‘ you 
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know I am very silly sometimes, and the 
least bit of a thing makes me cry.’’ 

A long pause followed, during which Oliver 
seemed intent upon forcing the ferrule of his 
stick into a hole in the stone which was too 
small for it. 

‘‘Minna,’’ he said at last, fixing upon her 
a glance full of tender regret, ‘‘do you know 
what I wish ?”’ 

‘“No, Oliver, I don’t know what you wish.”’ 

‘‘T wish you were a boy ; then I would take 
you along with me.”’ 

The look ot grateful devotion that came 
into her face warmed the youth’s heart ; and 
all sorts of confused instincts wrestled within 
him. 

“TI don’t know why it hurts meso to go 
away from you,’”’ he resumed with a dogged 
recklessness, ‘‘but the fact is, Minna, I could 
almost cry ; I shall never in my life care for 
anybody as much as I care for you.”’ 

His eyes again sought hers, and the happy 
radiance which beamed into his face almost 
took his breath away. 

‘‘Now, you may go, Oliver,’’ she cried with 
joyous sweetness. ‘‘I shall not mind so much 
your going now.”’ 

‘‘Why, Minna,’’ he remonstrated, a slow 
sense of injury kindling in his face; ‘‘do 
you really want me to go away? All right, 
I shan’t trouble you any more with my com- 
pany.” 

He rose indignantly ; and she, too, jumped 
up and put her hand on his arm. 

‘“‘Oh, you great stupid boy,”’ sheejaculated 
with a merry child-like laugh,” ‘‘can’t you 
see, that now, when I know that you care for 
me, I shall have you always with me, even 
though you are away ?”’ 

Oliver looked down into her happy face 
with slowly dawning intelligence. It was a 
new aspect of the case which presented itself 
to him, but on reflection he found it not un- 
reasonable. 

‘You mean to say,’’ he observed, with the 
obvious desire to put the proposition fairly, 
“that you don’t care where I am, as long as 
you are sure that I care for you ?”’ 

She looked at him with a certain reflective 
intentness ; and the pathetic little droop of 
her lip stirred depths of tenderness within 
him. 

“You don't know any thing about those 
things, Oliver,’ she said quietly. ‘‘ You 
don’t understand how a person feels when he 
cares a great deal about somebody else.’’ 
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‘* And you mean to say that you do?” 

“ Yes. ” 

A certain lack of respect seemed to be im- 
plied in this answer, and if Oliver had not 
been so absorbed just then in Minna’s love- 
liness, he would have resented it. That she 
could know any thing which was beyond his 
comprehension he would have been the last 
to admit. But allin a flashthe deeper mean- 
ing of her speech was revealed to him, for 
which, complimentary would have been too 
feeble a word. This girl, whom he had seen 
daily in her pink sun-bonnet and the flow- 
ered calico dress which draped her lithe figure, 
underwent in hfs eyes a divine transformation. 
Her lustrous blue eyes, so crystal clear and 
guileless, her full but delicately chiseled lips, 
her curling hair, with all its yellow Teutonic 
abundance, her throat, her ankle, nay her 
low-cut shoe with a black tape crossed on 
the pink stocking—all seemed invested with 
a new charm which rippled through his nerves 
and well-nigh overwhelmed him. A great 
wave of feeling swept him along ; and he was 
consc ous of nothing, except Minna’s love- 
liness and the entrancing fact that she loved 
him. 

For an hour or more they sat together on 
the stone fence ; and when they parted before 
the doctor’s house, they kissed each other 
and vowed solemnly to love each other 
through all eternity. And Oliver promised 
to send a gold betrothal ring from the city 
and to return and make Minna his wife, as 
soon as he earned money enough to hire a 
little flat in which to domesticate their hap- 
piness. It seemed to Minna that no one since 
the creation of the world could have been so 
happy as she was that night. And Oliver, 
though he would have shrunk from so ex- 
travagant a statement, would scarcely have 
disagreed as to the fact. 


CHAPTER IV. 
URBAN EXPERIENCES. 


THE aspiration which was uppermost in 
Oliver’s mind as he approached the great 


city of New York was to benefit his kind. It 
was in a serious mood that he entered upon the 
new life which was about to open before him. 
He felt an indomitable energy within him, 
and did not doubtthat by dint of industry and 
ability he would gradually rise to a position 
in which he could put the doctor’s teachings 
into practice on a large scale. Habicht had 
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told him, not once but a hundred times, that 
there never was a period in our history when 
the country was in greater need of noble and 
upright men, who had also the power and will- 
ingness to assert themselves in public life. 
That was Oliver’s chief ambition—to stand 
forth likea spotless Aristides amid the throng 
of corrupt and self-seeking men who by their 
public and private conduct have lowered the 
standard of American manhood. He was 
‘‘fresh,’’ perhaps, and no doubt would have 
been mercilessly ridiculed if he had confided 
his ambition to any of his new acquaintances 
in the city. But he was by nature retiring 
and watchful of his dignity ; dnd, therefore, 
was not likely to err on the side of over-trust- 
fulness. 

Thata clerkship in a railroad office does not 
offer many opportunities for benefiting man- 
kind, was the first bitter experience which 
Oliver made in his new position. He had 
known, of course, that he was not to be presi- 
dent of the company at once ; and that he had 
a long and weary road to travel before any 
conspicuous service of any kind would be 
expected of him, he had also dimly antici- 
pated. But, burning as he was with his 
friend’s noble idealism and philanthropic 
zeal, he found it trying beyond measure to 
reconcile himself toa purely mechanical la- 
bor, which required no high order of intelli- 
gence and which, moreover, seemed to doom 
him toa hopeless obscurity. 

In this seething caldron of human ac- 
tivity, what was he—Oliver Tappan—and 
what did it matter to humanity at large what 
he did or left undone? If he went to the 
dogs, how would it concern anybody but 
himself? He surely would not be missed. 
There were thousands and thousands eager 
and competent to fill his place. Few will 
comprehend what torture there was to him in 
this thought of the cheapness of human life, 
which continually oppressed him in the midst 
of the multitudes thronging the streets of 
this great city. He had been a chieftain, a 
leader, among his tribe in Traversville. The 
consciousness of his eminence had been in the 
very air he breathed, and had been an indis- 
pensable condition to his well-being. But 
here it was quite otherwise. He seemed to 
himself small and pitifully insignificant. The 
multitudes almost crushed him ; and the ut- 
ter indifference of the world to him and all 
that concerned him, often awoke dangerous 
proclivities within him and made him laugh 
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bitterly at his high-flown impracticable am- 
bitions. The first thing he had todo was toget 
on ; for unless he did that, he would have no 
chance to benefit anybody. But how miser- 
ably slow the road seemed ; and how remote 
the prospect of any achievement ! 

Oliver, however, had one thing in his favor, 
which counted for more than he was aware 
of. Hehad an extremely attractive face, a 
manly bearing, and an unobtrusively court- 
eous manner which soon made him friends. 
The president of the railroad, Mr. Cyrus Car- 
ter, began to notice him ; and having met him 
by accident in his church, was struck with 
his manly appearance. It turned out that 
Mr. Carter’s brother, Sutherland Carter, was 
a member of the publishing firm for which 
Dr. Habicht worked, and a letter from the 
doctor, heartily recommending his former 
pupil, had been received by the publisher 
some months ago and had slipped out of his 
memory until he met the youth in question 
at his brother’s house. Being favorably im- 
pressed with Oliver, he invited him to din- 
ner, quite ez famille, and began to interest 
himself in his welfare. 

Mr. Sutherland Carter was a stout, genial 
gentleman of fifty, with drooping eyelids, a 
well-trimmed, iron-gray mustache, and an 
air of scrupulous elegance. He was exter- 
nally, at least, areligious man; but, somehow, 
most people found it a little difficult to take 
his religious professions seriously. There 
was a kind of lurking humor in his eyes 
which flashed forth at the most unsuspected 
moments—a gleam of unhallowed mirth 
which slyly took you into his confidence, no- 
tifying you, as it were, not to be taken in by 
his solemn talk. Some were of opinion that 
Mr. Carter was a churchman chiefly on his 
wife’s account. He hada profound regard for 
this estimable lady ; as had, indeed, every one 
who camein contact with her. Only it was 
a riddle which no one would have undertaken 
to solve, how she came to marry Mr. Carter. 
She was small, stout, and rather plain ; but 
the expression of her face was radiant with 
sweetness and benevolence. There was some- 
thing almost touching in the innocence 
of her gaze. She seemed constitutionally in- 
capable of believing evil of any one. 

Nothing could be pleasanter than the fam- 
ily life of this strangely assorted couple. 
They had two daughters, one of whom was 
grown up, and two sons; and they all seemed 
very fond of each other. Mrs. Carter treated 
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her husband with a scrupulous consideration 
which (to an outsider) seemed a little in excess 
of his deserts. But he was undeniably an or- 
namental head of the household; an able, 
good-natured, and genial person ; the most 
indulgent of fathers; and considering the 
strong infusion of the Old Adam in his nat- 
ure, he deserved, perhaps, particular credit for 
his acceptance of the ideal of civic and re- 
ligious excellence which the rigid conscience 
of his better half imposed upon him. There 
was something delightfully humorous, at 
times, in his submission to her firm but 
gentle exactions. He went to church twicea 
day on Sundays ; cheerfully, briskly, in the 
morning ; but in the evening droopingly, 
wearily, with the air ofa martyr. He sub- 
scribed handsomely to charities, and always 
could be depended upon, within a reasonable 
amount, to make up deficiencies in the church 
funds, when collections fell short. But when, 
in recognition of Mrs. Carter’s unwearied ac- 
tivity in such enterprises, he was elected on 
the board of trustees of hospitals, missions, 
and orphan asylums, he sometimes grumbled, 
but always in the endacquiesced. He had to 
live up to his wife’s conscience. That was 
one of the inconveniences of having so ex- 


cellent a wife as he had. Even though he 
were a Saul among the prophets, he was 
forced by his constant association with the 
holy men to assume their standard of speech 
and conduct, until he actually began to feel 
like one of them. 

And his martyrdom was not without its 


compensations. All the world accepted him 
at his wife’s estimate, and paid him the 
honor due a man of such lofty excellence ; and 
she, though she may have suspected the ef- 
fort it cost him to play the réle which she 
forced upon him, loved her own ideal of him, 
and with unflinching resolution strove to 
indentify him with this ideal. Long before 
she married, she made up her mind what kind 
of a husband she wanted ; and when the one 
she got was found to differ in many essential 
respects from the desired type, she set to 
work to mold out of the inconvenient ma- 
terial which he presented, the cherished idol 
of her maidenly imagination. And the mar- 
vel of it was that she succeeded. “Barring oc- 
casional little lapses of speech which savored 
of the Old Adam (and which Mrs. Carter 
ignored or with admirable diplomacy mis- 
understood) he made really a very respect- 
able pillar of society and wore his mask 
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with a beautiful propriety and resignation. 

It was in this charming family that Oliver 
was made welcome some six months after his 
arrival in the city. Until then the letters of 
Minna, which came twice a week, had been 
his only joy and comfort. They were in the 
shape of a diary, recording not external 
events, but the daily and hourly variations in 
the moods and sentiments of Minna’s tender 
and loving heart. She wrote a small, clear, 
regular copy-book hand—so very different 
from the dashing high-shouldered chirog- 
raphy of the society damsel—and not a quar- 
ter inch of space did she waste of the precious 
paper. Oliver felt often shamed and humil- 
iated by the singleness and intensity of her 
devotion. For he, though he loved her, and 
meant to marry her, had a dozen other in- 
terests in life, besides, and could no more have 
risen to such heights of feeling than he could 
have lifted himself by the straps of his boots. 
It amused and touched him, too, to ob- 
serve her little efforts to display her intel- 
lect—to show that she was, as regards mental 
gifts, not unworthy of him ; and with a sud- 
den kindling of sentiment, he imagined the 
gentle radiance of her trustful blue eyes, as she 
penned this passage or that, intended to im- 
press him with her claims to intellectual su- 
periority. 

The letters he wrote her in return were 
pitched in an entirely different key. He ex- 
patiated upon his worldly prospects and the 
work of the office ; and made sage observa- 
tions on the social and political life of the city, 
which Minna was sorely tempted to publish 
anonymously, because it seemed a pity to her 
that such brilliant projects for reform, betray- 
ing so much practical wisdom, should be lost 
to humanity. She felt, indeed, deeply honored 
and yet grieved at being the only recipient ot 
these sagacious disquisitions ; but, then, she 
had no chance of reading the metropolitan 
newspapers, andcould notjudgeto whatextent 
Oliver wasindebted to 7he Evening Post. In 
fact, she did not soon forgive her father, when, 
after having read a portion of one of Oliver's 
letters, which had appeared to her particu- 
larly brilliant, he advised against publica- 
tion, without, however, impugning the 
writer’s originality. 

Therichness of the furniture and decorations 
in the Carter house was quite a revelation to 
Oliver. He never dreamed that even kings 
lived in such magnificence. He was deter- 
mined, however, not to be dazzled, or to betray 
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a rustic amazement. But, insensibly, his 
view of life was changed ; and his imagination 
conjured up pictures of the future, far more 
resplendent than those which had formerly 
satisfied his ambition. To marry Minna and 
move into a modest little flat in Harlem, as 
soon as his salary warranted such an enter- 
prise, seemed to him now suicidal. What 
would he everamount to then? He had seen 
hundreds of such gentlemen of modest am- 
bitions and he did not envy them their lot. 
Miss Madeline Carter once had told him 
that she regarded a man whose income at 
thirty was less than ten thousand dollars, as 
a failure. And Miss Madeline had such a 
clear-cut, high-bred face, and such a fine sense 
of all that was vulgar that it was impossible 
not to be influenced by her opinion. She 
scarcely saw Oliver atall, when he first took his 
place as a guest at their dinner table ; and she 
seemed for a long time to be afflicted with 
some infirmity of vision which made him all 
but invisible to her. But when inadvertently 
he tucked his napkin under his collar, he de- 
tected a little scornful smile which curled just 
perceptibly her lips, and grew a trifle ‘more 
pronounced when, in hot confusion, he pulled 
it outagain. He sat as on needles and pins 


during all that meal, fearing lest he should 
commit some breach of etiquette that might 


provoke that uncomfortable smile. His 
shoes, too, which had appeared to him partic- 
ularly nice when he bought them ready made, 
on Sixth-Avenue, became a source of discom- 
fort to him as soon as he had risen from the 
table, because he saw her glance rest upon 
them fora moment; and he knew instantly, 
though her expression was non-committal, 
that they were not comme il faut. 

It would never have been credited by 
Oliver’s friends in Traversville, among whom 
he had been a chieftain and leader, that a 
young girl who, so far, had simply ignored 
him could, by her unspoken criticism, make 
him writhe like a tortured worm. But such 
was, nevertheless, the fact. He told himself a 
hundred times that it was a matter of no 
earthly consequence what Miss Carter thought 
of him ; but no sooner did he find himself in 
Miss Carter’s presence, than every thing with- 
ered into insignificance except the question 
whether she approved or disapproved of him. 
As soon as he had made his bow to her, he 
knew by some subtle instinct whether his 
necktie, his trowsers, his coat, and his shoes 
were good form ; and as a rule, he departed 
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from this silent ordeal with a crushing and 
maddening sense of his deficiencies. He did 
not dare to pull out his handkerchief, when 
she was in the room for fear she should find 
it ‘“‘rural’’; and acertain fearless “fling” in 
his bearing which had been much admired in 
Traversville he now perceived to be quite 
“‘uncivilized.”’ 

It was of no use for him to study the dress 
and manners of Mr. Carter; for both were so 
individual, so inherent in the personality to 
which they belonged, as to be beyond any 
one’s powerto imitate. Young Lathrop Car- 
ter who had recently graduated at Yale, and 
was now learning the publishing business, 
Oliver might, perhaps, have studied with 
greater profit ; but Lathrop was, in his way, 
a scarcely less dazzling phenomenon than his 
father. All that he wore had a stamp of 
preciousness and peculiar style—as if it had 
been made and imported especially for La- 
throp Carter, Esq., and for no one else under 
the sun. Oliver had sense enough to see that 
(apart from pecuniary considerations) he would 
have made himself ridiculous if he had at- 
tempted to copy this fastidious young gentle- 
man. The discomfort of feeling himself, in any 
sense inferior—an experience so cruelly new 
to Oliver—aroused a fierce ambition in him to 
rise, rise, rise, no matter what sacrifices it cost, 
what labor, what vigils, what strained exer- 
tion. When he had risen to some eminence, 
gained power and influence, then, he flattered 
himself, he would practice the doctor’s altru- 
istic philosophy and become a blessing to his 
kind. In the restricted little sphere of a 
clerkship, what could he do that would be of 
the least consequence to anybody? What 
philosophy could he practice except that 
sordid stoicism which dispenses with every 
thing which makes life worth having ? 

Thus reasoned Oliver when a year's asso- 
ciation with the Carter family had made havoc 
among his old convictions. He began to re- 
gard his old teacher (to whom he was yet 
deeply attached) as animpractical enthusiast ; 
and from the height of his urban experi- 
ence he looked down upon him with kindly 
compassion. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 
By the cumulative effect of his wife’s 


charities Mr. Sutherland Carter had become a 
lay dignitary in one of the most fashionable 
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churches of the city. Oliver, having com- 
menced to attend this church, gradually 
formed acquaintances and associations there, 
and ended by applying for membership. It 
would have been difficult to analyze the mo- 
tives which prompted him to take this step, 
for they were extremely complicated. First 
of all, he belonged to that denomination by 
birth and education; secondly, the Carters 
belonged to this church ; and thirdly, the ma- 
jority of the congregation were just the class 
of people with whom it would be pleasant 
and profitable to become associated. His 
president, Mr. Cyrus Carter, always gave him 
an approving nod when he met him in the 
aisle and sometimes stopped to shake hands 
with him and ask some personal question. 
He had, indeed, never neglected an oppor- 
tunity to gain this man’s favor; and he had 
on several occasions been praised for the con- 
scientious thoroughness with which he did 
his work. He saw with satisfaction that he 
was beginning to be looked upon as a man of 
ability who could safely be trusted with 
important work, demanding delicacy and 
discretion. Three times in as many years his 


salary was raised, without solicitation on his 
part, and he began to see the possibility of a 


career opening before him. He might some 
day—who could know ?—be a railroad mag- 
nate like Mr. Cyrus Carter, wielding millions 
upon millions, and having an army of men 
under his control. Whatever might be the 
road to this dizzy eminence, Oliver meant to 
pursue it, and he felt within himself the abil- 
ity to wield this power beneficently and for 
the welfare of society. 

It was while these ambitious dreams were 
filling Oliver’s brain that an incident oc- 
curred which had much to do in shaping his 
future. He had accompanied Mrs. Suther- 
land Carter to an evening service in the 
church, and had listened for half an hour or 
more to a missionary’s account of his trials in 
China, when one of the ushers tapped him 
on the shoulder and handed him Mr. Suth- 
erland Carter’s card, upon which a few words 
were scrawled in pencil. Oliver rose, ex- 
cused himself to Mrs. Carter, and descended 
into the Sunday-school room below, where a 
meeting was being held of the governing 
body of the church. 

‘Oh, Mr. Tappan,’’ said Mr. Carter, 
“would you kindly act as clerk or secretary 
pro tem of this meeting? Our secretary has 
failed to put in an appearance. I am just 
C-July. 
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informed that he was suddenly taken ill.’’ 

Oliver signified his willingness, and Carter 
put a motion, authorizing his presence as 
secretary pro tem, which was unanimously 
carried. An animated debate had evidently 
been in progress as he entered, and was 
promptly resumed as he he took his seat at 
the table. 

‘‘The question is,’’ observed the Reverend 
Dr. Gunn, the chairman of the meeting, ‘‘on 
Mr. Carter’s motion toelect Mr. Silas Slosson 
to the vacant treasurership of this church."’ 

Mr. Slosson was a notorious political cor- 
tuptionist who had been charged with 
grave offenses, but had taken no steps to 
clear his reputation. It was understood that 
he sought the treasurership as a vindication, 
and meant to use it, in the approaching cam- 
paign, as an endorsement of his character on 
the part of the church of which he had long 
been a member. Oliver, who like every one 
else knew that an innocent man does not set 
about vindicating his good name in the way 
Mr. Slosson had chosen, scarcely could be- 
lieve his own eyes, when he saw the elegant 
and moral Mr. Carter rise and urge his col- 
leagues to ‘‘strengthen the church’’ by be- 
stowing a conspicuous honor upon a man, 
the badness of whose character was so no- 
torious. 

‘‘Mr. Slosson,’’ the publisher was saying, 
as he fixed his quizzical gaze upon the rever- 
end chairman, ‘‘is a man justly prominent 
in public life, and we all know that no man, 
situated as he is, will escape calumny. The 
gospel teaches us to be wily as serpents and 
harmless as doves; and if Mr. Slosson has 
taken the former part of this injunction more 
to heart than the latter, it is only because in 
a world as bad as this is, self-preservation de- 
mands it. We are none of us particularly 
harmless, I fancy—when it comes to that ; 
and we ought to make allowance for the cor- 
rupt condition of politics in this country— 
for which Mr. Slosson is not responsible any 
more than I or you. I believe in stand- 
ing by your friends when they are under 
fire, and Mr. Slosson would at this par- 
ticular time, when he is under fire, appre- 
ciate the action which I have proposed 
on the part of his brethren in the church, 
because it would (to some extent) silence the 
voices of calumny and restore confidence in 
the party, of whose noble principles he is so 
conspicuous an exponent.”’ 

Anelderly gentleman named Farrell jumped 
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up in a pugnacious manner and in an excited 
voice expressed his dissent from Mr. Carter’s 
sentiments. He thought it was easy to go 
too far in every thing. Charity and forbear- 
ance were good things, but the church of God 
could not afford to be charitable toward 
wickedness. If the church bestowed its 
honors upon men of Mr. Slosson’s stamp, it 
would certainly have the look of an endorse- 
ment of the style of morality he was known to 
practice. He thought it would have a bad 
effect upon the young men of the country if 
the church took that attitude. If morality had 
nothing to do with public affairs, why, then, 
people would soon begin to claim exemption 
from the antiquated tyranny of the Ten 
Commandments in private affairs, too. It 
was impossible to keep your public and your 
private morals separate and distinct, in water- 
tight compartments. If the nation was po- 
litically corrupt and allowed its public af- 
fairs to be corruptly administered without 
protest, it would sooner or later accept the 
same standard of morality for its private re- 
lations also. And when that time came, 
there would be an end of liberty and popular 
government. Could the church afford to jus- 


tify the taunts of its enemies by lowering the 


standard of rectitude among men, and for the 
sake of worldly advantage blinking at 
turpitude in high places—nay, singling it 
out for distinction ? 

Mr. Farrell worked himself up toa high 
pitch of excitement as he went on ; and shook 
his finger threateningly at Mr. Carter, who 
sat amiably smiling and dangling the seals 
on his watch-chain. But when the vehement 
orator had resumed his seat, the publisher 
leaned over toward the chairman and whis- 
pered : 

‘**If Slosson had been of Farrell’s party, it 
would have been all right. He would then 
have struck up quite a different tune ”’ 

Dr. Gunn nodded smilingly and begged 
Mr. Carter to take the chair, while he made 
some pertinent remarks. He was a tall, 
robust man with a clean-shaven face and a 
pair of keen black eyes. He had been a cap- 
tain of artillery during the war, was now the 
chaplain of oneof the most fashionable militia 
regiments, and carried himself with a brisk 
aggressiveness and aplomb which was mili- 
tary rather than clerical. He hada loud, 
unmodulated, and rather brassy voice which 
exploded in your ears like a series of pistol 
shots. He was wont to boast that he 
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preached to more money than any other 
clergyman in New York ; and a morning pa- 
per which agreed with him in regarding this 
as atitle to distinction had roughly estima- 
ted that he preached to fifteen hundred mill- 
ions. He had a knack of appealing suc- 
cessfully to the financial conscience ; and his 
brethren of the cloth envied him the ease 
with which he raised large sums of money 
for all sorts of worthy purposes. 

It was this gentleman who undertook to 
answer Mr. Farrell’s objections to Mr. Slos- 
son’s election to the treasurership. Manwas 
necessarily imperfect here below, he said ; if 
he were not, what would be the need of sal- 
vation? Christ came to call sinners, not the 
righteous, to repentance. It was the sinner 
who needed the church, rather than the 
righteous. But he was far from admitting 
that Brother Slosson was so black a sinner 
as Brother Farrell had depicted him. He 
knew Brother Slosson well, and had the 
highest regard for him. He always had 
found him ready and willing to support all 
worthy causes ; he knew no man more gen- 
erous with his money than Silas Slosson. 
He thought many other members of the 
church might profit by his example. The 
charges affecting his character had never been 
proved, and as they emanated from his ene- 
mies he thought Mr. Slosson was justified in 
ignoring them. Ifa public man were to be- 
gin a libel suit against every newspaper 
which charged him with crime, he would ac- 
complish very little else. And Mr. Slosson’s 
counsel was too valuable to his party, and to 
society at large, to allow him to notice the 
spiteful yelps of a degraded and partisan 
press. 

The reverend gentleman spoke for half an 
hour in this strain, and when the vote finally 
was taken, it was found tobe overwhelmingly 
in Mr. Slosson’s favor. 

When Oliver walked home that evening in 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter’s company he could 
scarcely refrain from expressing his aston- 
ishment at the action taken by the venerable 
body. He had heard Dr. Habicht refer to 
Silas Slosson a hundred times as a curse to 
his country, as a corrupter of the ballot. an 
incarnation of all the most dangerous ten- 
dencies in present American politics; and 
to see him now honored by the religious body 
to which he belonged, was a shock to the 
young man, and confused his ideas of right 
and wrong. 
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‘‘I was rather surprised, sir,’’ he said at 
last to Mr. Carter, ‘‘to hear you take such a 
favorable view of Mr. Slosson.”’ 

‘‘ My dear fellow,’”’ answered Carter with a 
glance full of lurking deviltry, ‘‘ you are 
very young yet; and you will see a good 
many surprising things before you shuffle off 
this mortal coil.’’ 

‘‘But would you mind telling me,’’ Oliver 
interjected, ‘‘whether you believe Mr. Slos- 
son to be an upright and honorable man?”’ 

““Upright and honorable? Well, that is 
very much as you happen totake it. I’lltell 
you one thing, Mr. Slosson is a mighty 
smart man, and he is avery rich man, too; 
how rich nobody knows or will know until 
he is dead. Then, as Dr. Gunn said, he isa 
whole-souled, useful, and generous man ; and 
granting those virtues, we can afford to over- 
look some things which, perhaps, are not 
wholly to his credit. We have all done 
things which it would have been better for us 
it we had left undone ; and Slosson is proba- 
bly no exception in that respect.” 

Oliver went home in a state of hopeless 
confusion that night, after having taken 
leave of Mr. and Mrs. Carter. He evidently 
had been a good deal of a greenhorn ; and 


very likely Mr. Carter was now smiling at 


his innocence. The standard of honor and 
rectitude which Dr. Habicht had impressed 
upon him was evidently ‘‘quixotic’’ and in- 
capable of application in the world, as it was 
once made. Even the church had apparently 
repudiated it as impractical. Had not Mr. 
Carter told him that it was impolitic to in- 
quire too closely into the record of a rich man 
whose good-will could be made useful in a 
thousand ways? What did his morals con- 
cern you, as long as his money and influence 
could be utilized for the cause which you had 
at heart? The world was dancing now, asin 
the ancient days, about the Golden Calf, 
worshiping the graven image, and laughing 
at the wrath of the ‘‘ impractical’’ enthusiast 
Moses, who smashed the tablets of the law 
because men insisted upon taking them ina 
Pickwickian sense. How degrading this 
worship was, how it crippled the mind, nar- 
towed and contracted its horizon, and made 
it incapable of nobler pleasures, Oliver 
no longer felt half as acutely as he had 
two years ago. It struck him that when- 
ever he happened to overhear the conversa- 
tion of two men on the street it was always 
of buying and selling that they spoke. Fig- 
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ures and financial terms, coupled with the 
names of certain railroads and other corpora- 
tions, buzzed about his ears all day long ; and 
he began gradually to see that if he meant to 
beat in this game, he must engage in it with 
the same zeal and zest as the rest. 

He had made but one visit to Traversville 
since he took up his residence in New York ; 
and he had made it shorter than he intended, 
because, after the first couple of days, he had 
been a trifle bored by the doctor’s philosophic 
discourses, to which, formerly, he had list- 
ened with eager interest ; and even Minna's 
adoration, sweet as it was, was becoming a 
little bit monotonous. She was a dear good 
girl (and remarkably pretty, too, though not 
half as distingué as Miss Carter) and he was 
very fond of her and meant to marry her as 
soon as he was rich enough to cut something 
of a figure in the world. In his heart of 
hearts there lurked, however, a little regret 
that she had not a little more style and ‘‘ pres- 
ence,’’ was not more stately and impressive 
in her manner and bearing. He shuddered 
at the thought of presenting her as his wife 
to Miss Carter, and knew the supercilious 
judgment which the latter would pass upon 
her, as well as if he had heard it actually spo- 
ken. He foresaw, too, Minna’s mortification, 
and the pain which was in store for her 
when she should discover her social short- 
comings of which she had now not the re- 
motest suspicion. 

Another cause of annoyance to Oliver dur- 
ing his visit in Traversville was the doctor's 
perpetual praises of Ferdinand, who was now 
a student in Berlin and, according to his own 
account, was astonishing the academic au- 
thorities by his brilliancy and acumen. The 
father insisted upon reading all his letters to 
Oliver, and was displeased when the latter 
failed to grow enthusiastic over the prospects 
of his former friend and comrade. The doc- 
tor even suspected Oliver of jealousy when 
he gave his brief non-committal answers to 
his panegyrics. The fact was, Oliver recog- 
nized in these letters the same vain, selfish, 
and deceitful braggart whom he had always 
known ; and he pitied the father for being so 
completely imposed upon by the transparent 
mendacity of the son. He saw plainly the 
object in this eloquent beating about the 
bush, which was money, money, and always 
money. Ferdinand was obviously having a 
very good time, and had much to tell about 
the distinguished people with whom he asso- 
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ciated. Butin order to cut a proper figure 
among such lofty personages (whose ac- 
quaintance in the course of time would secure 
him a brilliant career) he needed a larger al- 
lowance than his father so far had seen fit to 
grant him. All this seemed to the good 
doctor most reasonable, and he skimped in 
his own clothes and those of his wife and 
daughter, and finally also in their food, in the 
hope of advancing the prospects of his gifted 
son. He took more work, sat up later at 
night, translated trashy novels (which hede- 
tested), simply for the money they brought, 
and rejoiced all the while with a sublime un- 
selfishness in the thought that he was pre- 
paring a happy and splendid future for Fer- 
dinand. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE CRUCIAL TEST. 

It was in the sixth year of his sojourn in 
the city that Mr. Cyrus Carter, the president, 
called Oliver into his private office and re- 
quested him to take a seat. Mr. Cyrus Car- 


ter was a somewhat severe and methodical 
man, who rarely thought or spoke of any 
thing but business. The highest virtue, in 


his opinion, was what he called ‘‘ business 
habits.’’ He valued men according to their 
financial standing, and respected them in ac- 
cordance with the weight of their names upon 
the back of a note. How they had made 
their wealth was of no consequence to him, 
as long as they had it well invested. It was 
said of him that his financial judgment was 
better than that of any other man in New 
York ; and that, since his thirtieth year, he 
had never made an unprofitable investment. 
He was a director in several banks and cor- 
porations, and his name was a tower of 
strength in all enterprises, the success of 
which, depended upon the confidence of the 
public. 

In personal appearance Mr. Cyrus Carter 
was not particularly impressive. He was 
smaller than his brother, the publisher, of 
slighter build, and less genial in his manner. 
His face was shrewd, with thin pinched lips, 
straight sharp nose, small grayish-blue eyes, 
and scant gray side-whiskers. His expres- 
sion was discontented and severe (as if he suf- 
fered from dyspepsia), and in his bearing there 
was something precise and distant which dis- 
couraged approach. 

‘‘Mr. Tappan,’’ he said to Oliver, as the 
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latter somewhat hesitatingly took his seat, 
‘‘T want. to tell you that I have acquired a 
high idea of your business ability ; and my 
brother, I may perhaps add, is of the same 
opinion.”’ 

‘It is very kind of you to say so, sir,’’ re- 
plied Oliver. 

Mr. Carter stood for some moments in si- 
lence, warming his back by the open fire in 
the grate. 

‘“Mr. Tappan,’ he continued, fixing his 
cold gray gaze upon the younger man, ‘‘I may 
as well tell you that I believe you to be a per- 
son of discretion.”’ 

‘*T am very gladto have your good opinion, 
sir, and if you ever have occasion to test my 
discretion, I dare say I shall justify your ex- 
pectations.’’ 

The president looked a trifle startled at so 
elaborate a reply; but it was uttered in a 
manly and confident tone which pleased him. 
This Tappan was evidently more of a man 
than he had given him credit for. He had 
taken him to be a useful and reliable tool, a 
safe and methodical piece of machinery which 
fitted well in the rather inconspicuous place 
to which he had assigned him. But he dis- 
covered now, as he stood face to face with 
him, that he had the possibilities in him for 
far ampler spheres of usefulness. It was this 
his brother Sutherland had repeatedly as- 
serted ; and for once Mr. Cyrus Carter was 
inclined to agree with his brother Sutherland. 

‘‘There is rather a delicate little piece of 
business in connection with the road,’’ he be- 
gan, ‘‘which I may conclude to intrust to 
you, if you are willing to undertake it.”’ 

“T am much gratified at your confidence 
in my ability,’’ Oliver answered promptly. 
‘May I inquire of what nature the business 
is?’’ 

‘‘In case you should decline to undertake 
it—a possibility which I scarcely can con- 
ceive of—have I your word of honor that you 
will regard this conversation as confidential ?”’ 

‘‘Certainly. You may rely upon my dis- 
cretion.’’ 

The railroad president seated himself ina 
capacious leather-covered chair and began to 
rummage among the papers on his desk. 

“‘I want you to go to Washington,’’ he 
said, without looking at Oliver, ‘‘and repre- 
sent me—as it were—look out for the inter- 
ests of the road.’’ 

He drew out one drawer after another, as if 
in a vain search for some letter or document, 
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and spoke in an abstracted and preoccupied 
manner. Oliver followed his motions with 
his eyes and grew a trifle uneasy. 

“‘ My brother tells me you are a good judge 
of men,’’ Mr. Carter continued, finding at 
last the paper he was seeking ; ‘‘he credits 
you, in fact, with unusual shrewdness and 
business tact. My brother, as you know, is 
largely interested in this road and his recom- 
mendation naturally has weight. Now, do 
you feel sufficient confidence in yourself to 
undertake a mission of the kind I have in- 
dicated ?’’ 

‘‘What would my duties be, sir?’’ asked 
Oliver, suppressing the eagerness which he 
felt. For he saw instantly that if he could 
make himself useful to the road in so im- 
portant a sphere as was here opened to him, 
his career was secured and his fortune was 
made. 

The president hesitated for a moment be- 
fore he answered. 

“You would be expected to take charge 
of—of—our Congressional business,’’ he said 
with the same dry incidental manner ; ‘‘ that 
is to say, in all matters of.consequence, you 
would act directly under my instructions.”’ 

A light began to dawn upon Oliver ; he be- 
gan to comprehend what was expected of him. 

‘All disbursements incident upon legisla- 
tion would be made through you,”’ Mr. Car- 
ter continued, ‘‘and alarge amount of money 
would be placed to your credit.’’ 

He paused again, and fixed a scrutinizing 
glance on his listener’s face. 

‘‘Our present agent, Mr. Halsey, has not 
given satisfaction,’’ he went on somewhat 
more guardedly ; ‘‘ we have learned that his 
habits are not good, and we can use no one but 
a man of high principles and good morals.’’ 

Oliver became a trifle mystified at this an- 
nouncement, and his transparent features re- 
flected his perplexity. 

‘‘There are a number of measures that 
come up before Congress which directly af- 
fect our interests,’’ declared Mr. Carter, see- 
ing the necessity of being explicit, ‘‘and if 
we did not keep a sharp look out, the com- 
pany would be wrecked inside of a year. We 
have at present a bill of our own, presented 
by the Honorable Hamilton Runkle, which 
it is of the utmost importance to have passed 
before the end of the session.’’ 

There was now no longer any room for 
misunderstanding. The position which was 
offered him was that of a Congressional lob- 
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byist ; and his duties would be to bribe Con- 
gressmen by direct and indirect means, in 
the interest of the railroad company. His 
first impulse was to rise and indignantly re- 
pel the assault upon his honor. But just as 
the honest wrath was fermenting within him, 
a still small voice of prudence whispered in 
his ear, warning him of all that was at stake. 
If he offended the president by declining the 
proffered mission, he cut off his career once 
for all, as far as this company was concerned. 
And very likely his altruistic morality was 
too high-flown and unpractical, and would 
only wreck his prospects instead of advan- 
cing them. Mr. Sutherland Carter, who was a 
very religious man, had told him that in so 
many words. A man could not afford to set up 
a higher standard of morals than the major- 
ity of his fellow-citizens, the genial publisher 
had asserted ; because if he did he would 
simply ‘‘ get left’’ in the race, and be tram- 
pled down in the fierce struggle for existence. 
He must take the world as he found it, and 
make the best of it. If he saw through the 
shams which surrounded him, he ought to be 
wise enough to hold his tongue ; for it was 
highly impolitic to play the prophet and take 
the world to task for its foibles and follies. 
If he meant to succeed, he ought to be con- 
veniently blind, where blindness was ex- 
pected of him, and pitch his voice and his 
conscience to the key of the company among 
whom he found himself. 

These reflections darted through the young 
man’s mind as he sat struggling with the 
fateful resolution. The cold gray gaze of the 
railroad president made him very uncom- 
fortable. It affected him almost like a night- 
mare, which, however much he writhed, he 
could not shake off. 

‘‘Permit me, Mr. President,’’ he said at 
last, rising with great effort, ‘‘to take mv 
leave without giving an immediate answer. 


‘I need a day or two to reflect upon so mo- 


mentous a resolution. I need not assure you 
that I am greatly flattered by the confidence 
you have shown me.”’ 

‘‘Very well,’? Mr. Carter responded, lean- 
ing again over the desk and dipping his pen in 
an inkstand. ‘‘I may say, however, that it is 
not often so young a man as you has a chance 
to refuse such an offer.’’ 

He was obviously disappointed at Oliver’s 
hesitation and could not refrain from show- 
ing his chagrin. 

‘‘T have not refused,’’ Oliver made haste 
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, to rejoin, ‘‘ but I wish to consider this ques- 
tion in all its bearings, before I reply.’’ 

‘* Very well ; only don’t be too long about 
it. I shall expect your decision the day after 
tomorrow.”’ 

He nodded carelessly over his shoulder to 
his subordinate, as he backed out of the door. 
The floor seemed to be undulating under 
Oliver’s feet, as he walked back through the 
long series of stately offices to the desk 
which, since his last promotion, had been 
assigned to him. But he found it impossible 
to concentrate his mind upon his work. His 
thoughts went flying off on all sorts of wild 
excursions. He seemed to be groping his way 
among irreconcilable contradictions which 
grew more perplexing the more he pondered 
them. Should he renounce his ambition, 
and merely strive to live a good and honor- 
able life (according to the old-fashioned New 
England idea of honor), and be content with 
the modest lot of a clerk or a country mer- 
chant, or should he seize the present oppor- 
tunity to rise in the world and gratify his 
ambition at the expense ‘of his conscience 
and self-respect ? That was, perhaps, a crude 
way of putting it; but it was, after all, what 
it amounted to. 

Without having accomplished any thing, 
Oliver left the office at five o’clock and after 
having dined at a restaurant, betook himself 
to Mr. Sutherland Carter’s house. He had 
then about made up his mind to decline the 
Washington mission, and seek employment 
with some other company as soon as a 
chance presented itself. He felt a glow of 
virtuous satisfaction at this determination ; 
and imagined (for we all have such surrepti- 
tious reflections) what a hero he would ap- 
pear to Minna, when he told her, in strict 
confidence, of course, what he might have 
been by this time, if he had consented to 
compromise his honor. And yet, Oliver had 
fought a hard fight, which had cost him self- 
denial and pain, and he had, as he thought, 
won an honest victory. But somehow he 
dreaded to be alone with himself, for fear of 
having the question opened again, and the 
distressing debate renewed. It was, there- 
fore, he sought the house where he was al- 
ways sure of a cordial welcome. 

He sent in his card, and was informed that 
Mr. and Mrs. Carter were at a dinner party 
but that Miss Madeline would receive him. 
In the door he met a middle-aged gentleman 
with rather a striking face, and wondered at 
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the strange familiarity of his features. He 
noticed, too, a certain lack of style in his 
clothes, and a total absence of that starchy 
and pronounced fashionableness which char- 
acterized most visitors to the Carter mansion. 
Miss Madeline rose rather stiffly and extended 
a soft and slender hand which Oliver respect- 
fully pressed. He was quite overcome at 
such friendliness ; for it was the first time he 
could remember that she had shown him so 
marked a favor. It was obvious that she 
expected him to appreciate it, for she held 
herself and every thing that appertained to 
herself exceedingly precious. 

Her tall, slim figure had a certain aristo- 
cratic rigidity, which was emphasized by 
the aloofness of her manner and cold regu- 
larity of her delicate features. A small, dry, 
formal soul expressed itself in her clear, pre- 
cise voice, altogether destitute of sweet in- 
tonations, in her hard blue eyes, her low 
forehead, and her dignified, somewhat self- 
conscious bearing. Handsome she was, ac- 
cording to the ordinary standard ; but it' was 
a kind of beauty which appealed only to the 
eyes, but did not-warm the heart. You could 
see that she had no mental outlook ; she saw 
things with extreme vividness within her 
own circumscribed horizon ; but those things 
which were beyond this horizon she not only 
did not believe in, but she denied their exist- 
ence. She knew thatthe Carters were people 
of enormous consequence ; and she conceded, 
in a general way, that the Jays, and the 
Stuyvesants, and the Schuylers were also 
people of consequence. She had an exceed- 
ingly fine scent, as regards social distinctions, 
and at the first glance put a person down un- 
erringly in the class where he or she belonged. 
But beyond a few primary principles of this 
sort, which she applied with relentless rigor, 
Miss Carter’s mind was not abundantly 
equipped. 

Oliver Tappan was by no means blind to 
Miss Madeline’s limitations, but for all that, 
she impressed him as such a superior being 
that she seemed exalted above criticism. Nay, 
he found himself actually admiring in her what 
in any one else he would have condemned. 
Her standard of judgment was so absolutely 
unyielding that he found himself, in her 
presence, thinking as she thought, judging 
as she judged. All that she disbelieved in 
(and she disbelieved in all that he had been 
taught to regard as the noblest part of life) 
had no existence to him, as long as he was 
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under the spell of her cold blue eyes. And 
as he entered the sumptuously furnished par- 
lor, on that fateful evening to which I have 
referred, and pressed Madeline’s hand, a 
sneaking doubt stole into his heart as to 
whether he had decided wisely with reference 
to the Washington mission, and he secretly 
congratulated himself that his decision was 
not irrevocable. 

Oliver seated himself deferentially, and they 
talked for some minutes about the weather 
and the latest social events. When these 
topics were exhausted, Miss Carter remarked 
wearily : 

‘‘ These literary men are such terrible bores. 
Did you notice the man who went out, just 
as you came in?’’ 

‘Yes,’ Oliver replied with animation, ‘‘ his 
face seemed very familiar."? 

‘Do you know who it was?”’ 

ae No.’’ 

Miss Carter mentioned the name of a well- 
known popular novelist who rejoiced ina 
reputation on both sides of the Atlantic. 

‘‘Why, to be sure,’’ cried Oliver, ‘‘I have 
seen his picture in the photograph shops and 
in the magazines. I would have givena 


great deal to meet him.’’ 


‘‘Then I wish you had come a little ear- 
lier, for I would have given a great deal to 
get rid of him.”’ 

Oliver felt as if he had had a slap straight 
in the face. 

‘‘Surely,’’ he said, in some confusion, ‘‘ we 
are not speaking of the same person. I re- 
fer to ——, the author of ‘Madame Grav- 
elotte.’’’ 

‘‘SodoI. He came here with a letter of 
introduction from Mrs. Winthrop Duncan. 
Icannot comprehend how a lady of good 
family, like Mrs. Duncan, can take it into her 
head to send me such impossible people.”’ 

‘*But he is a very celebrated man,’’ Oliver 
observed, unwilling to be put down so sum- 
marily. 

‘‘That may be; but he is not in our set. 
Only think of it, he called on me in a frock 
coat, though it is after dinner !’’ 

The time was not very remote in Oliver’s 
life when he would have been capable of such 
an enormity ; but for all that he was duly 
impressed with the heinousness of the novel- 
ist’s offense. 

‘But in a man of his genius,’’ he ventured 
to remonstrate, ‘‘one might pardon short- 
comings of that sort ; I suppose a man who 
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has his brain full of ideas necessarily bestows 
less thought upon his toilet than a man who 
makes society his only business.”’ 

‘*Genius !"’ ejaculated Miss Carter witha 
fine sneer, ‘‘that is the excuse that is always 
put forward for men of doubtful antecedents 
and Bohemian habits. Ifa man has genius 
he can make no better use of it than by con- 
forming to the proprieties ; and if he has not 
enough genius to do that, I would rather 
dispense with his acquaintance.”’ 

A surreptitious reflection here darted 
through the young man’s mind, that he was 
himself peculiarly favored in having the 
privilege of Miss Carter’s acquaintance. You 
may say, perhaps, that he was weak in per- 
mitting himself to be infected with her snob- 
bishness ; but you must remember that he 
was country-bred, and had for five years 
gradually been imbued with the social ideals 
which prevailed among this young lady’s 
surroundings. She was the most dazzling 
creature he had ever beheld, and (however 
much he fought against her influence) her 
calm,unwavering judgments, narrow and ig- 
norant though they were, had to him an air 
of lofty authority which made them irresist- 
ible. The novelist whom he had admired, 
lost a good deal of his prestige on account of 
his frock coat—and an indefinable flavor of 
shabbiness and inferiority (imparted by 
Madeline’s sneers) hung forever afterward 
about his name in Oliver’s memory. But he 
was neither the first nor the last of Oliver’s 
idols which Madeline shattered. 

He was still a trifle put out and trying in- 
effectually to assert his old convictions, when 
the servant entered with a card on a silver 
tray. 

‘‘Tell the gentleman I shall be happy to 
see him,’’ said-Miss Carter ; and as the door 
opened, she advanced to shake hands with 
the most insignificant little man that Oliver 
had ever beheld. 

‘*My dear Mr. Grosvenor,’’ she exclaimed 
with an animation which contrasted strik- 
ingly with her former languid toleration, 
‘this is, indeed, an unexpected pleasure. I 
had an idea you were cruising about with 
your yacht somewhere at the antipodes.”’ 

‘Very good of you, I’m sure, Miss Car- 
ter,’’ responded the little man in a jerky, in- 
coherent manner. ‘‘Really, you're very 
kind, I’m sure.’’ 

How providence could ever have endowed 
a human biped with so vapid and absurd a 
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physiognomy, without entirely spoiling. the 
human likeness, became to Oliver an inter- 
esting problem. A broad blond bang, cut 
straight across a low and narrow forehead, a 
shapeless little snub nose, a pair of amiably 
vacuous blue eyes, and a semi-invisible yel- 
low line on the upper lip, intended for a 
mustache—all united in an expression of har- 
monious insignificance which no art could 
have surpassed. Miss Carter, however, as- 
sumed an air of respectful attention to this 
grotesque manikin, and beamed encourag- 
ingly on him whenever he managed to utter 
an intelligible and coherent sentence. She 
forgot, apparently, Oliver’s presence, but ob- 
serving that he did not take his leave, as she 
had hoped, she had no choice but to intro- 
duce him to Mr. Grosvenor. The latter 
jerked up his elbow to an angle of ninety 
degrees, as he shook hands, and with the 
monocle in his eye stared at the New Eng- 
lander with mild impertinence. 

‘I should fancy Egypt would be a delight- 
ful country to travel in,’’ Miss Carter re- 
marked, when the ceremony of introduction 
was finished. 

‘Yas, awfully jolly country—really quite 
jolly,’ Grosvenor replied with his squeaky 
voice which ineffectually strove to imitate the 
English drawl. 

‘‘ What interested you most of all, if I may 
ask, Mr. Grosvenor? I should imagine those 
grand ancient temples alone would be worth 
the journey.”’ 

‘* Yas,—exactly,’’ the vapid youth replied ; 
“awfully jolly temples, mummies and 
sphinxes, and that sort of thing. The pyra- 
mids, too, are quite jolly, and the Pharaohs, 
and that sort of thing.”’ 

‘* And how far did you go up the Nile ?”’ 

‘‘Well—I didn’t go very.far up. Those 
fellahs, you know, are a beastly lot ; made us 
an awful lot of trouble. At the first cataract, 
I thought they’d tear me to pieces; nasty 
customers to deal with ; so I turned back, and 
sailed to Greece.’’ 

‘‘ That must have been charming !’’ 

““Yas—quite charming. Jolly country— 
Greece ; temples and ruins, and that sort of 
thing. But the people—they are a nasty 
lot—awfully dirty. Beastly accommodations ; 
fleas, and that sort of thing.”’ 

In this strain Mr. Grosvenor continued to 
describe all the countries he had visited. He 
had noticed nothing except that which affected 
his personal comfort. He had apparently 
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but one adjective of commendation, which 
was ‘‘jolly,’’ and two of condemnation, viz., 
‘beastly ’’ and ‘‘nasty.’’ He had somehow 
derived the impression that all these»words 
had a delightfully English flavor, and he had 
not sense enough to observe how ridiculous 
he made himself by their constant repetition. 
Oliver who knew what an effort it cost Made- 
line to unbend and how rarely she thought 
it worth while to be effusively amiable, was 
fairly amazed at her flattering deference and 
cordiality to this queer little specimen of a 
man ; and he puzzled his brain ineffectually to 
find a clue to the mystery. When finally the 
visitor had taken his departure, he determined 
to satisfy himself as tothe reason of her anom- 
alous behavior. Society, he had ascertained, 
was fullof mysteries to the uninitiated ; and 
very likely it would turn out that the late vis- 
itor was a particularly blue-blooded Knicker- 
bocker of a particularly distinguished revo- 
lutionary ancestry. He was, however, spared 
the trouble of questioning Madeline ; she was 
so aglow with elation at this visit that she 
fairly overflowed with communicativeness. 

‘* You evidently don’t know who that gen- 
tleman was,’’ she remarked, seeing that 
Oliver was not duly impressed with his im- 
portance. 

‘*No, I don’t know that I ever heard of 
him.”’ 

‘* Never heard of him! Never heard of John 
Singleton Grosvenor !”’ 

‘*No. What has he done ?”’’ 

‘“‘Done? Why, he hasn’t done any thing, 
that I know of; except that he inherited the 
great Grosvenor estate—which is worth six 
or seven millions, at the very least.’’ 

‘‘But—but—pardon me, Miss Carter, if I 
shock you. Is that young man—what shall 
I say ?—quite normal?—Isn’t he just a little 
bit—foolish ? That was, at all events, the way 
he impressed me.”’ 

‘Foolish !’’ exclaimed Madeline, ‘‘ foolish ! 
Did you say Mr. Grosvenor impressed you as 
being foolish ?’’ 

At this moment, just as Oliver feared that 
he had forever forfeited Miss Madeline’s 
friendship, Mr. and Mrs. Carter entered, in 
the genial and expansive frame of mind in- 
duced by a choice and delightful dinner. 

“Are you two people quarreling ?’’ cried 
Mr. Carter, cordially grasping the young 
man’s hand. ‘‘ What is the trouble? Come, 
make a clean breast of it.’’ 

‘‘Mr. Grosvenor has been calling here, 
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papa,” his daughter explained, with an in- 
jured air; ‘‘and Mr. Tappan actually asked 
me whether I didn’t #hink he was foolish ?”’ 

Mr. Carter burst into a jolly laugh; and 
placing himself in front of Oliver looked down 
upon him with an amused expression. 

‘‘ Young man,”’ he said, ‘‘ take this to heart, 
and engrave it indelibly upon your memory. 
Six millions are never foolish. Six millions 
are such a tremendously overwhelming fact 
as to be exalted above criticism. It, therefore, 
may be put down as a general proposition 
that six millions are always wise.”’ 

He took Oliver by the arm, and with the 
most charming familiarity led him into the 
library. 

“T’ll tell you one thing, my boy,’’ he be- 
gan, lighting a cigar and offering the box to 
his visitor, ‘‘ it’s money rules the world, and 
you've got to accept the fact. It’s no use re- 
belling against it. That moonshiny non- 
sense about altruism, or whatever you may 
call it, is all very well ; but it isn’t meant for 
practical use. If a man doesn’t look out for 
himself, I should like to know who else will 
look out forhim. If you have money enough 
and to spare, why, then you may indulge 
your philanthropy, if you like; and I main- 
tain that then it is even a good investment. 
You get it back in honor and reputation for 
civic spirit, etc. I go in myself for hospitals 
and orphan asylums and that sort of thing— 
ona moderate scale ; and when you can afford 
it, I advise you to do the same.”’ 

Mr. Carter was in an extremely amiable 
and talkative mood ; and Oliver could not re- 
frain from confiding to him the proposition 
which had been made to him by the presi- 
dent. 

‘‘Well,’’ the publisher observed, blowing a 
cloud of smoke toward the ceiling ; ‘‘ I don’t 
mind telling you that I have had something 
to do with that business. This is your great 
chance—which rarely comes to a man more 
than once. I have great faith in your ability ; 
and I have said as much in the board of di- 
rectors. This is the moment in your life of 
which Shakspere says : 


There is a tide in the affairs of men 

Which taken at the flood, leads on to fortune ; 
Omitted, all the voyage of their life 

Is bound in shallows and in miseries. 


You are an extremely level-headed fellow ; 
you have the stuff in you fora millionaire. I 
don’t mind telling you of it ; for you probably 
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know it yourself as wellas Ido. But you have 
to pick your way with extreme prudence in 
the position in which you’ll now be placed. 
Though if you succeed, the reward is simply 
unlimited.”’ 

He was evidently incapable of conceiving of 
the possibility that Oliver might refuse. He 
took his consent for granted and impressed 
upon him the fact that, as he, Mr. Carter, was 
responsible for his startling promotion, he 
would also, in case of failure, have to bear the 
blame of misplaced confidence. He hoped 
that Oliver would spare him this humiliation. 

It was near midnight when Oliver took leave 
of the amiable publisher; and though the 
confession of his doubts and scruples was con- 
stantly trembling upon his lips, he could not 
for the life of him summon courage to utter it. 
It seemed like the blackest ingratitude to his 
benefactor, who had actually staked his own 
reputation upon his success. 

The next day he was summoned to another 
interview with the president, and signified to 
him his acceptance of the proffered position. 


CHAPTER VII. 
AN UNPLEASANT VISITOR. 


THAT aman while rising in fortune and the 
esteem of the world may be sinking spirit- 
ually, is no novel proposition. ‘‘ What shall 
it profit a manif he gain the whole world and 
lose his soul?’’ asked Christ. What worldly 
gain can compensate a man for the loss of his 
soul—not in the world to come, but in this 
world? For a man may lose his soul, while 
yet in the midst of human activities. Just as 
a limb from disuse may wither and become 
useless, so the spiritual part of man, if its 
powers and possibilities are never called into 
action, will lose its vitality and become a bar- 
ren waste. ‘ 

This was the fate of our friend Oliver Tap- 
pan. Hebreathed the atmosphere which sur- 
rounded him, and like a sneaking miasma it 
blighted and gradually crippled his spirit- 
ual nature, until the latter lost all power to 
assert itself. - He compromised with his con- 
science in a hundred transactions which 
would not have borne the light of day ; and 
he was pronounced an unqualified success. His 
outward appearance underwent a correspond- 
ing change. The sense of the power he wielded 
gave him a self-confidence which was reflected 
in his bearing. Hehad the air, now, of a pros- 
perous man of affairs, accustomed to deal with 
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large questions, and though his business at 
the capital was an open secret, he was treated 
with a degree of respect which went far to- 
ward soothing, his conscience whenever it 
awoke momentarily from its torpor. He was 
helping to develop the country, he said to 
himself ; and this was apparently, in the pres- 
ent state of affairs, the only feasible way of 
doing it. Towns sprang up along the rail- 
roads, which, without his Congressional lob- 
bying, would never have been built ; and the 
wilderness blossomed like the rose. Since 
human nature was corrupt, you had to take 
it as you found it and use it for your own pur- 
poses. He was not responsible for Congres- 
sional corruption; he only profited by its 
existence. 

It was by such sophistry that Oliver tried 
to excuse his lapses from rectitude ; but in 
spite of all his ingenious arguments, an un- 
easy feeling within him told him how far he 
was from being convinced by his own reason- 
ing. Sometimes he would wake up in the 
middle of the night, and the moral hideous- 
ness of his course would rise up before him 
with frightful vividness. The memory of 
Minna with her guilelessinnocence would re- 
turn to him, and he would loathe and despise 


himself at the thought of his treatment of 


her. Had he not purposely neglected her in 
the hope that she would break the engagement 
with him, which he himself was too cowardly 
to break? Had he not left her letters un- 
answered, or answered them in a cold busi- 
ness tone, expecting thereby to sting her into 
resentment? Her steadfast and tender affec- 
tion which once had been his joy and comfort, 
had it not of late become an annoyance, 
simply because he had begun to cherish an 
ambitious dream, which, until recently, he 
would have repelled as an absurdity? He 
loved Minna yet ; and resolved repeatedly to 
cut the Gordian knot of his perplexities by 
taking the next train to Traversville and 
marrying her. But always something oc- 
curred to prevent him from carrying out this 
generous resolve ; and more than any thing 
else the thought that Madeline Carter was, 
perhaps, no longer beyond his reach, mounted 
like an intoxication to his brain and conjured 
up alluring visions of power, wealth, and so- 
cial eminence. 

The way he was now received at the Carter 
mansion showed him plainly that it would be 
no presumption, on his part, to aspire for the 
position of son-in-law; and he was worldly 
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wise enough to know, that, if Madeline ac. 
cepted him, it would not be because he was 
her first choice, nor, perhaps, her second, nor 
her third. Madeline was now about twenty- 
eight years old; but it must be said, to her 
credit, that she carried her head as high as 
ever, and made no undignified advances. 
There had been much talk about her marry- 
ing Mr. John Singleton Grosvenor ; but when 
that, forsome inscrutable reason, fell through, 
she betrayed none of the acute mortification 
she felt, but lifted her fine nose, if possible, a 
few degrees higher, and with proud resigna- 
tion pursued her solitary way. There was to 
Oliver something so truly high-bred and ad- 
mirable in the way she bore the loss of the 
great matrimonial prize, that he sometimes 
found himself sympathizing with her disap- 
pointment, and disinterestedly furious at 
that ape Grosvenor for having subjected her 
to the humiliation. 

His own wooing, which began in a discreet 
and unacknowledged way, had, therefore, no 
sentimental aspect. He did not delude himself 
with the idea that he could ever make Made- 
line love him ; nor did he feel sure that he 
would ever love her. He had, to be sure, a 
very definite feeling for her, but it was wholly 
unmixed with tenderness. He had admired 
her, for a long while, as the fox admired the 
grapes which hung too high ; and when he had 
climbed to an elevation which brought him 
approximately, at least, on a level with her, 
the delicacy of her texture and the fineness 
of her flavor made his mouth water. She 
would supply something in his life which 
without her would be utterly unattainable. 
The finest and subtlest results of civilization 
she embodied in herself; and socially she 
woulg raise any man upon whom she should 
bestow her precious self. Then, again, she 
was Sutherland Carter’s daughter; and the 
Carter influence was the predominating one 
in the Railroad Company. As Sutherland 
Carter’s son-in-law there was no position in 
the company to which Oliver might not legit- 
imately aspire. Mr. Cyrus Carter had no 
children, and his brother had more than once 
hinted that Oliver was in the line of suc- 
cession when the president (whose health was 
precarious) should resign. 

This was the situation in the beginning of 
the winter of 1883, when Oliver was seated at 
his desk in his Washington office, opening 
his morning mail. There was a letter from 
Minna, in which she told him that her father 
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had been very ill with pneumonia, and had 
not been able to do any thing for several 
months. What had first prostrated him was 
a letter from Ferdinand, who, after six years’ 
sojourn at various German universities, had 
unexpectedly returned to the United States 
without having obtained any degree. It ap- 
peared, Minna innocently remarked, that 
Ferdinand had not done as well as his father 
had all the time supposed, and this had 
nearly broken his heart; for he had always 
taken such pride in Ferdinand. Her brother 
had now been at home for several weeks, 
and he had explained to her that the cause 
of his failure to take his degree had been 
the hatred of one of the professors whom he 
had. offended and who had revenged himself 
by the meanest persecution. 

Minna professed to be entirely satisfied 
with this explanation, and wrote four pages 
with the pathetic endeavor of exculpating her 
brother in Oliver’s eyes. Here and there the 
subject of the apology had evidently supplied 
the language as well as the argument ; for the 
ponderous phrases, which occasionally inter- 
rupted Minna’s guileless prattle, betrayed too 
plainly their origin. Ifthe recipient of this 


epistle had been the same Oliver Tappan as 


the one who, ten years ago, left his New Eng- 
land home, he would have been touched by 
the lovely spirit of the writer, by her sisterly 
zealand her sweet, womanly gullibility. But, 
instead of that, Oliver was vaguely annoyed. 
He perceived plainly that this was a preludeto 
Ferdinand’s descending upon him and assert- 
ing the claims which his father had upon his 
pupil’s gratitude. And in this expectation 
he was not disappointed. 

The day after the receipt of Minna’s letter, 
while he was dictating a dispatch to his stenog- 
rapher, Oliver heard a thick, beery voice in 
the outer room, apparently remonstrating 
with the servant. A printed card, somewhat 
soiled, was handed him, bearing the name 

ferdinand Habicht 
and, before he had time to frame an excuse, the 
owner of the name entered. He was a large, 
stout man with great fat cheeks covered with a 
coarse reddish beard, and a shock of stiff hair 
which stood on end like bristles. His pro- 
truding eyes were a trifle bloodshot ; and his 
‘lips which were thick and intensely red, gave 
his face a most repulsive expression. The 
brazen yet jaded look which he turned upon 
Oliver revealed to the latter the cause of his 
degradation. Ferdinand had wasted in dis- 
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sipation these precious years, during which 
his father had been killing himself with over- 
work for his sake. 

‘* Hello, old man,’ he cried, grasping his 
former comrade’s hand, and pressing it with 
sham cordiality, ‘‘ you didn’t expect me to 
turn up so soon, did you? Haven't had time 
to kill the fatted calf, eh? Well, here Iam, 
large as life and twice as natural. And you 
have got to be a millionaire, I hear; well I 
envy you your luck ; Idon’t pretend todeny it. 
I have had beastly bad luck since I saw you 
last ; and what is worst of all, the old man 
has gone back on me. I suppose the little 
girl has told you my predicament ; so there is 
no need of particularizing.”’ 

‘“* Yes ; I heard that you had failed to obtain 
your degree,’’ observed Oliver unsympathet- 
ically. 

‘Well, you know the reason of that, don’t 
you ?”’ his visitor exclaimed, seating himself 
comfortably in a chair which creaked under 
his weight ; whereupon he proceeded to relate 
the story of his wrongs in a loud, grating 
voice and with vehement gestures. 

‘*The fact is,’’ he concluded, ‘‘I’m in a 
beastly bad fix ; and if it were not for thisone 
piece of good luck,—my having a rich man 
like you for a brother-in-law, I should hardly 
know where toturn. The old man has posi- 
tively no money ; and I am even told he is in 
debt to his publishing house, Wm. Carter’s 
Sons, and that they refuse to advance him 
another dollar. If I had known he was. so 
badly off as that, I should have stayed where 
I was—where I had friends, at least, and re- 
lied upon their helping me into some sort of 
position. 

‘‘Then, as I understand it, you intend 
henceforth to live on your friends ?”’ 

‘‘ Well, to some extent, yes. It is not to 
be denied that I made a huge mistake in re- 
turning to this beastly, groveling, mammon- 
worshiping country, where nothing but 
money commands respect, and intellect must 
goa-begging. Let me only tell you what Pro- 
fessor Curtius said to me, when I took leave of 
him: ‘It is a great pity, Herr Habicht,’ he 
said, ‘that the German Fatherland, who needs 
the best of her sons the most, should lose an 
intellect like yours. For, of course, over 
there in America, that paradise of shams 
and humbugs, a man of your attainments, 
your thorough scholarship and humanistic 
culture will never be rated at his worth, and 
he must necessarily feel very much out of 
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place—be a perpetual exile and an alien.’ ”’ 

“* How did it happen, then, when you had 
made such a brilliant record that you returned 
as you did ?”’ 

‘Well, you know, one has duties toward 
the land of one’s birth, even if one does not 
approve of it.”’ 

Oliver gave a snort of impatience and 
turned about to his desk. After a moment’s 
deliberation, he took up his pen, and wrote a 
note. Having finished this, he sealed and di- 
rected it and rising handed it to Ferdinand. 

“T agree with you,’’ he said, ‘‘that you 
have made a mistake in returning to this 
country, and this note will enable you to rec- 
tify it. Professor Curtius is right ; you will 
never be appreciated here. Here is a line ad- 
dressed to the agents of the Hamburg- 
American Packet Company. It will procure 
you a first-class passage to Germany, at my 
expense. I will also direct our correspondents 
in Hamburg to pay you, on demand, one hun- 
dred dollars, on your arrival.” 

Ferdinand stared with an expression of 
comic disgust at his former friend, and was, 
for a moment, at a loss how to receive the un- 
expected offer. He understood perfectly that 
Oliver did not believe a word of what he had 
told him, and that nothing he could say or do 
would impose upon him. 

‘Look here, Oliver,’’ he said, in a changed 
tone, as if throwing all pretense to the winds, 
‘‘you are—what shall I say—you are—deu- 
cedly prompt. If you are so anxious to 
get rid of me, won’t you give me that amount 
of money, in cash, now, instead of sending 
me to Hamburg to draw it ?”’ 

“No, you must excuse me. I am very 
busy this morning ; and I have no more time 
to waste. My offer will remain open to you 
fora month. Good morning.”’ 

He pressed an electric button which sum- 
moned the stenographer, and began to dictate 
a letter, while Ferdinand, utterly dum- 
founded, lingered at the door, as if unable to 
comprehend the situation. 

‘** Oh, Oliver,’’ he began once or twice ; but 
receiving no reply, he swore a tremendous 
oath and walked out in high dudgeon. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
LOVE AND AMBITION. 
THE pretext which Oliver, in his baser mo- 


ments, had sought for breaking his engage- 
ment with Minna, Ferdinand supplied him. 
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For several months this importunate and 
semi-disreputable ‘‘brother-in-law elect” 
made his life miserable, becoming constantly 
more insolent, and talking in a fashion 
which was calculated to injure his prestige 
in the capital. He took every chance ac- 
quaintance into his confidence and enter- 
tained him with the story of his wrongs, a 
whole chapter of which was now devoted to 
his ungrateful friend, the railroad magnate 
Oliver Tappan, whom Ferdinand’s father, Dr. 
Habicht, had literally picked up out of the 
gutter, educated at his own expense, and 
launched in life by letters of introduction to 
influential friends in New York. These tales, 
half fact and half fiction, began to find their 
way into the papers. Washington corre- 
spondents of Western and metropolitan jour- 
nals picked them up eagerly, embellished 
them with many a dramatic touch, and pointed 
an effective moral regarding the character of 
railroad magnates in general. It was be- 
coming avery serious business to Oliver; 
and bitter though the pill was to swallow, he 
soon saw that he had no choice but to con- 
ciliate Ferdinand. If the wretch had lied out 
and out, he could have sued him for libel, 
and branded him as a blackmailer. But Fer- 
dinand had been clever enough to mix truth 
and falsehood in just that fatal proportion 
which makes denial and avowal equally im- 
possible. He*was vaguely aware what tre- 
mendous interests were at stake for Oliver, 
and he was, therefore, not in the least sur- 
prised when one evening a messenger ar- 
rived at his obscure boarding place, summon- 
ing him to the house of the great lobbyist. 

There, in a brief, pointed, and extremely 
business-like interview Ferdinand coolly and 
insolently framed his demands, and Oliver, 
pale with anger, after some bargaining ac- 
ceded to every one of them. Only, instead 
of handing over the cash personally, he per- 
suaded his persecutor to transfer his claims 
to Uncle Sam. In other words, he proposed 
to obtain for Ferdinand an appointment as 
United States consulin a large Mediterra- 
nean port; and pledged himself to use all his 
influence in his behalf. If he failed—though 
such a contingency was scarcely worth con- 
sidering—he would procure him an office 
‘equally as good’’ in the custom house or 
the revenue service. 

Having fulfilled this disagreeable duty, 
which had cost him many wakeful nights, 
Oliver persuaded himself to believe that he 











had discharged all his indebtedness to the 
family of Dr. Habicht. He was now ‘‘quits”’ 
and there was no reason why he should re- 
main bound by a rash, youthful engagement 
which had long been as a mill-stone about 
his neck. Mammon had now gotten so firm 
aclutch on him that he could not shake off 
its yoke, even though he sometimes despised 
himself for carrying it. He knew that he 
was breaking Minna's heart—as true and 
faithful a heart as ever beat—but he consoled 
himself with the reflection that he had long 
prepated her for the blow, and it could not, 
therefore, be unexpected. For a straightfor- 
ward and upright man, as he always had 
prided himself on being, he was engaged ina 
rather shabby line of business—such was the 
secret reflection, of which no amount of self- 
apologetic sophistry could rid him—and the 
way he perspired and groaned over that 
dreadful letter, which seemed base and bru- 
tal, in spite of all the ingenuity of language, 
made him almost despair of finishing it to 
his satisfaction. And when finally he had 
framed his lame defense and duly made capi- 
tal out of Ferdinand’s persecution, his heart 
was on the point of failing him, and he knew 
that if he read the epistle again from the be- 
ginning, he would never sunf™on courage to 
send it. In guilty haste he sealed the en- 
velop, rang for a servant and experienced a 
sense of relief, as soon as it was beyond his 
power to recall it. 

He was a silly sentimentalist, after all, he 
said to himself, since he could have allowed 
that piece of boyish folly to stand forso many 
years in the way of his advancement. And 
all the foolish, high-flown theories which in 
those days he had cherished—what had be- 
come of them? He had meant to conquer 
fame as an altruistic statesman—and a very 
curious figure he would have cut in the Con- 
gress of the United States in such a capacity. 
And now, instead of that, he was actually 
preying upon society, profiting by its cor- 
tuptness. He was diverting the proceeds of 
the labor of the many fur the benefit of a few 
greedy and rapacious capitalists. He was 
doing the very opposite of what he had set 
out to do, and there seemed to be an irony of 
fate in the completeness of the contrast be- 
tween the aspiration of his youth and his 
manhood’s performance. There were times 
when his better self awoke, and he was filled 
with loathing for himself ; and all the famil- 
iar world about him affected him with a 
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strong repugnance. Some sinister force 
seemed to have been at work in his life, in- 
vesting his fine intentions with a malicious 
touch of parody. His lapse had been so 
gradual, so imperceptible’ that he could 
scarcely fix upon any definite time from which 
to date his moral deterioration. And yet, in 
spite of all the exhilaration of success, and 
aggressive sense of ability which delighted 
to grapple with complex problems, these 
periods of deep disgust and self-reproach re- 
curred, almost at regular intervals, and 
spoiled for him the fruits of hisachievements. 
It has been said of Browning that he suc- 
ceeded by a series of failures. Oliver’s case 
was exactly the opposite. He had failed by 
a series of successes. 

As he had anticipated, Oliver experienced 
no great difficulty in obtaining the coveted 
consulship for Ferdinand. As asubterranean 
power in Congress, with the strong backing 
of a powerful corporation, he had a ‘“ pull’’ 
which few legislators would have chosen to 
disregard. If Ferdinand had been a little 
less disreputable he might just as well have 
made him a minister plenipotentiary to a 
second or third rate power. And he trembled 
lest Ferdinand, discovering the extent of his 
influence, should repudiate their agreement 
and strike for the higher prize. It was, 
therefore, with a profound sense of relief that 
(after having equipped him liberally with 
clothes and money) he saw the new- fledged 
consul depart on the ,Servza ; and in the glow 
of his gratitude, he even submitted to a last 
‘‘loan”’ of fifty dollars for ‘‘ incidentals, you 
know, and servants’ fees, and that sort of 
thing.”’ 

It eased his conscience considerably to have 
Ferdinand advance his unreasonable claims ; 
and there is no doubt that the latter, if he had 
suspected the state of his patron’s feelings, 
would have gratified him to any extent by 
affording him opportunities for self-sacrifice. 
For Oliver, in Spite of all he told himself to 
the contrary, felt guilty, mean, and cowardly, 
as one who has hurt a child or an unoffending 
thing which cannot retaliate. He went 
about with a pang in his heart—a soreaching 
spot which quivered with pain at the lightest 
touch.’ He had no idea, at the time he sent the 
letter, that Minna had such a hold upon his af- 
fection. For inasmuch as his marrying her was 
no longer compatible with his social ambition, 
he had expected an easy victory of reason 
over sentiment. But there he was, cowering 
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before his own conscience, confronted when- 
ever he dared to look up, with Minna’s grave 
blue eyes, rigid with a tearless amazement 
which was harder to bear than tearful re- 
proach. He found himself perpetually won- 
dering, how she took it ; what she said ; how 
she looked when that fatal missive reached 
her. For nearly eleven years he had made 
her wait for him under various pretexts ; and 
patiently she had waited, acquiescing meekly 
in his will, without a murmur of protest. 
And this was the reward for her faithful en- 
durance and her devotion to what she had 
believed to be his interests. 

Nearly two weeks passed before he received 
the anxiously expected reply. Strictly 
speaking, it was of little consequence, as far 
as the result was concerned, what she an- 
swered. But forall that, he trembled with 
eagerness, and had scarcely the nerve to 
break the seal of the letter. This was what 
he read : 


‘‘If I am a burden to you, dear Oliver, then 
you are right in throwing me off. But why 
not tell me so frankly instead of writing 
about Ferdinand’s bad behavior to you? For 
if you loved me, as once you did, my broth- 


er’s misconduct would not have a feather’s 
weight of influence on your feelings for me. 
By the pain you have given menow you have 
spared me, perhaps, a greater sorrow. At 
least I try to think so, dear Oliver. For the 
thought of being a burden instead of a help 
to him whom I love, I could never, never en- 
dure. But the pain of losing you, God, per- 
haps, will help me bear. May He bless you, 
dear Oliver, and make you happy, wherever 
you are. Whoever is tc share your life, and 
have the joy of seeing daily your dear face, 
may she prove herself worthy of the love 
which you could not give to your poor 
‘*MINNA.”’ 


That was not the first sharpcry of anguish; 
but the sobered second thought, laboriously 
arrived at after a heroic struggle. He saw 
the brave resignation in her sweet face, as 
(suppressing every phrase that might cause 
him distress) she had slowly penned these 
tenderly regretful lines, never dreaming that, 
in their very moderation, they cut more 
deeply than the bitterest reproaches. 

The battle which the recreant lover had to 
fight with himself was a long and a hard one. 
There were moments when his resolution 
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wavered, and he would have given yearsof his 
life to hasten back to Minna, implore her for- 
giveness, and press her to his heart. But it 
happened just as this desire was on the point 
of conquering him, that Mr. Sutherland Car-. 
ter had him elected a director in one of the 
great financial institutions of New York—an 
honor which in the commercial world is 
equivalent to a patent of nobility. The star 
of his fortune was obviously in the ascend- 
ant when the mere word and influence of a 
friend sufficed to procure him a seat in the. 
company of such financial magnates. 

In response to a telegram from Carter, he. 
took the train for New York and dined on 
the evening of his arrival at the house of that 
genial gentleman. If he had been a long- 
lost son he could not have been more heartily 
received. Madeline beamed upon him, and 
deferred to his opinion in a way that made 
him blush. It dawned upon him what he. 
had never before realized, viz., that he had 
respectfully and unobtrusively been wooing 
Miss Carter during the last four or five years, 
and that the family bad a perfect right to. 
recognize the fact in the same roundabout, 
unobtrusive fashion and offer him the en- 
couragement which they supposed he needed. 
He had never told them of his engagement to 
the little German girl up in Traversville, and 
he felt quite positive that if he had confided 
it to them, they would have agreed with him 
that such an affair was not to be taken 
seriously. 

He offered Madeline his arm and conducted 
her out to dinner. Inspite of the pang which 
yet nestled in his heart, he could not suppress 
a certain exultation as they moved together 
buoyantly through the stately, brilliantly 
lighted apartments. There was a queenly 
grace in the way she held her head and 
adapted herself, with a certain é/an (as if they 
were one person and not two), to the rhythm 
of his step and motions. Thus he would like 
to move through life with radiant light and 
rich surroundings ; and with her at his side, 
feeling the impulse of his strong ambition 
and adapting herself to it, serving it, con- 
sciously and unconsciously, until they 
reached the highest height for which an 
American can rationally aspire. 

It happened as they sat down at the table 
that in unfolding his napkin he dropped on 
the floor the piece of bread which was wrapped 
in it. No one noticed it except, perhaps, 
the butler, but he did not volunteer to supply 
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another. Oliver, feeling perfectly at his ease, 
turned toward Madeline, who had broken her 
roll in two, and putting his hand tentatively 
upon the half she had laid aside, asked smil- 
ingly, ‘‘ Would you object to sharing bread 
with me ?’’ 

As the motion of his hand had escaped her 
attention, the meaning of the query seemed 
somewhat startling. A blush sprang to her 
cheek and he had barely time to paraphrase 
the question with a pointed reference to the 
French roll in order to avoid an embarrassing 
situation. But the fact that she had taken 
his interrogation in a more serious sense, and 
obviously had been inclined to give a favor- 
able response, now drove the blood to his face, 
and for an instant they gazed at each other 
with an intense consciousness of what had 
occurred, followed by a reassuring glance on 
his part, which amounted almost to a decla- 
ration. His chivalrous sense seemed to de- 
mand an instant avowal of his feelings, or 
rather his aspirations regarding her ; and as 
soon as the dinner was at an end the oppor- 
tunity was afforded him. Mrs. Carter was 
called into the reception room on the other 
side of the hall by the agent of some charita- 
ble institution and Mr. Carter excused him- 


self and retired with his son Lathrop into the 
library. Oliver picked upan ivory paper cutter 
handsomely carved and began to contemplate 


it with profound interest. Then he bent it 
several times as if he intended to break it; 
and after having investigated it from all pos- 
sible points of view, he suddenly looked up 
and asked Madeline if she would be his wife. 
He spoke as if it were a plain business 
proposition he was making, involving interest 
and compound interest. There was no trepi- 
dation in his manner, no bounding pulses, 
no admixture of sentiment. 

‘“‘T ought to tell you, however,’’ he added 
gravely, before Madeline had time to answer, 
“that I have been engaged once before, to a 
little German girl named Minna Habicht, in 
my native village.” 

A strange choking sensation made it next 
to impossible for him to finish the sentence. 
Minna’s name positively stuck in his throat, 
and the tears suddenly blinded his eyes. He 
had intended to be so perfectly calm and ra- 
tional, but some miserable sentiment, which 
refused to be suppressed, still lingered at the 
bottom of his heart and came near upsetting 
him utterly. But, happily, Madeline though 
she roticed his emotion, supposed that she 
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was herself the cause of it, and she liked him 
the better for it. It never would have oc- 
curred to her to imagine that ‘‘a little Ger- 
man girl in his native village’’ could stir his 
heart, after so many years (for she took it for 
granted that the engagement was a boyish 
affair, long since terminated); while it 
seemed but natural that her own beauty 
should move him, particularly while his fate 
was trembling in the balance. 

‘*Oh, well, what is the good of raking up 
the past ?”’ she answered, after having listened 
to him with cool composure. ‘‘If you must 
be so uncomfortably honest, you compel me 
to confess to a very much larger experience 
in that chapter. I have been engaged twice 
—in fact, almost three times, though the 
third engagement was a piece of emotional 
insanity which was broken, by mutual con- 
sent, as soon as both parties recovered their 
senses.”’ 

The utterly unembarrassed matter-of- 
course air with which she made this startling 
confession, impressed Oliver most unpleas- 
antly. He rose from his seat, and trying 
hard to master his agitation, began to pace 
the floor. This was more than he had bar- 
gained for; more than a man even so accom- 
modating as he was, could overlook in the 
maiden of his choice. But just as this feel- 
ing was beginning to predominate, the 
worldly advantage of the marriage rose up 
before his vision with intense vividness. With 
a violent effort to suppress sentimental con- 
siderations (which were unworthy of a pr..c- 
tical and ambitious man) he turned toward 
Madeline, took her hand, and pressing it 
lightly, said : 

‘‘Well, then, Miss Madeline, it is a bar- 
gain !”’ 

‘* If you like,’ she replied with a strained 
smile, ‘‘ though I can’t say I like the term.”’ 

‘‘I beg your pardon. I mean to say is it 
agreed ?”’ 

‘“Yes, I can see no present objections, 
though if anybody had told me ten years 
ago, when you first dined with us, that you 
were to be my husband, I should have ques- 
tioned his sanity.”’ 

This remark again jarred on Oliver, and 
his self-esteem prompted a resentful answer. 
But mastering himself again, he bowed gal- 
lantly and said : 

‘‘If any one had made the same prophecy 
to me I should have declared him to be the 
most charming lunatic I had ever encount- 
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ered. And now, if you have no objection, 
permit me to speak to your father.” 

‘*You’ll find him in the library. If he 
makes any difficulty you may call me, and 

‘Il soon bring him to terms.”’ 

Though this was said laughingly, there 
was yet a note in. it which did not wholly 
please him. A vague uneasiness, amounting 
almost to a foreboding, took possession of 
him, as he entered the library, where Mr. 
Carter was sitting at his desk, with his 
glasses on his nose, and a worried look on 
his countenance. 

‘*Hello, Tappan,’’ he cried cheerily, ‘‘ you 
are the very man I want. You knowold man 
Tompkins is dead—the publisher Tompkins, 
you know. And in a moment of mental 
aberration the Union League Club appointed 
me a committee to draft resolutions to be 
printed inthe papers and forwarded, hand- 
somely engrossed, to the widow. 

‘* Now I’ll be blanked if Ican think of any 
thing particularly handsome to say about old 
man Tompkins, though I knew him all my 
life. He was a shrewd bargainer, but that, of 
course, you can’t say in an obituary resolu- 
tion. He was a mean, stingy old customer, 


with a first-class, A No. 1 financial nose. I 


don’t believe he ever made a bad investment. 
He died as he lived, and his last words to his 
daughter were an order to eject a poor tenant 
of his who had been ill for along time and 
was in arrears for rent. Now what can you 
say, fit for publication, about such a man ?”’ 

‘I’m sure I don’t know,’’ Oliver replied, a 
trifle abstractedly ; ‘‘let me hear what you 
have written.” 

‘‘Well, I have got the usual palaver: 
Whereas it has pleased Almighty God to call 
unto Himself our beloved brother Leander 
Silas Tompkins, a man justly noted among 
his friends and the community at large for his 
benevolence—now that’s where I’m stuck? 
Can’t you suggest some well-sounding ad- 
jectives, just to help me out, you know, for 
my head seems as empty as a drum ?”’ 

‘*T am afraid mine is emptier, but, tell me, 
why must you praise the man so extrava- 
gantly when everybody who knew him must 
be aware that he didn’t deserve it ?’”’ 

‘*My dear boy, you don’t know what you 
are talking about. Why, old Tompkins 
leaves an estate worth upward of seventeen 
or eighteen millions. That is (as the world is 
once made) a fair substitute for virtue. You 
can’t treat a man who has accumulated such 
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a fortune, like a common beggar, if for no 
other reason, because his money demands 
recognition. Sucha fortune appeals mightily 
to the American imagination. The manwho 
owns such an amount, becomes, whatever 
else he may be, a popular hero. He realizes 
the popular ideal. He is what all the rest of 
us are striving tobe. Take up any of our 
papers and see what anamount of space they 
devote to the doings and sayings of the mill- 
ionaires. What does that mean? It means 
that we are all worshipers of the Golden 
Calf; the reverend gentleman Aaron dances 
with the rest about the glittering idol and 
joins in the pzean of praise. Did you read 
the sermon which Dr. Gunn preached last 
Sunday on Tompkins? He called hima 
model citizen, because, having so much 
money, he yet lived unobtrusively and didn’t 
steal nor kill nor covet his neighbor’s wife. 
And no one seemed to see any thing funny 
in such praise. The fact was, Tompkins was 
none too good for such performances, but he 
was too stingy, too cautious, too much afraid 
of taking risks.”’ 

Mr. Carter fell into a brown study, ran his 
fingers through his thin hair, and gazed with 
a troubled look toward the ceiling. 

‘Eureka! I’ve got it,’’ he shouted sud- 
denly, with a startling change of mien, ‘‘Our 
lamented friend who was justly conspicuous for 
his benevolence, charity, and civic spirit. Let's 
see; that makes just three lines. Why, 
Tappan, that’ll never do; ten lines is the 
least they ’ll put up with. Now, can’t you 
help me out? I’ve got civic spirit, benevo- 
lence, and charity. Can’t you think of some 
more cardinal virtues?’ 

‘‘ Well, if you don’t care for the truth of 
what you say, then there’s generosity, sim- 
plicity, a plain and unobtrusive life becom- 
ing an American citizen, etc.’’ 

‘*Good for you, Tappan, that’s first-rate! 
Simple and unobtrusive life! Why, nothing 
could be better.’’ 

The publisher's face lighted up with pleas- 
ure as he seized his pen and embodied Oliver’s 
suggestion in his resolution. Then gloom 
again settled upon his brow; and misery was 
depicted in his features. 

‘*That makes just six lines and a half,’’ he 
muttered ; ‘‘ and I’ve got to have ten.”’ 

Oliver, who was anxious to settle a matter 
which concerned him much more closely than 
the millionaire’s death, heid his impatience 
in check and cudgelled his brain in vain to 
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invent more virtues. Five minutes passed 
during which the ticking of the big clock in 
the corner grew alarmingly audible. 

‘‘Here goes,’’ cried Mr. Carter, jubilantly, 
‘“here’s a find for you. And noble qualities 
of heart and mind ! Now, what do you give 
me for that? Isn’t that just beautiful? So 
charmingly comprehensive, eh ?’’ 

He reduced this final inspiration to writing, 
amplified it to the best of his ability, and 
then with a sigh of relief folded up the papers 
and put them in his pocket. 

‘“‘Ah-h-h! That was a good job done, 
wasn’t it? Well, we deserve a choice smoke 
after that.”’ 

He opened a drawer in the desk and took 
out a box of cigars, which he handed to his 
visitor. 

Oliver now had an opportunity to present 
his errand, which he did with the unembar- 
rassed directness of a man who is sure in his 
cause, knowing that it will be well received. 
Nor was he in this instance mistaken. Mr. 
Carter betrayed neither astonishment nor any 
other emotion ; but gave his consent with a 
thoughtful deliberation, consistent with his 
dignity. Then he shook Oliver’s hand cor- 
dially, and conducted him up stairs to Mrs. 
Carter’s sitting room, whither Madeline had 
preceded them. 

As there was no reason for delay, the wed- 
ding was celebrated within a few months. 
Mr. and Mrs. Oliver Tappan established them- 
selves in the most fashionable part of the 
city, and took their places at once among 
people whom it was proper to know. 


CHAPTER IX. 
A BARREN VICTORY. 


Oliver Tappan was universally proclaimed 


asuccess. His father bragged of him every 
night in the grocery-store ; particularly after 
Oliver, by means of his Congressional influ- 
ence, had gotten Postmaster Calvin Jenks 
temoved and the two hundred fifty pigeon 
holes, constituting the post-office, transferred 
to Eli’s store. The only drop of gall in the 
father’s cup of victory was the fact that Oliver 
refused to come with his swell wife and a 
handsome pair of horses and spend a sum- 
merin Traversville. He did not dare, how- 
ever, to remonstrate with his son now; 
for he had a tremendous respect for him—and 
basked in the rays of his reflected glory. 
Moreover, he knew he had been engaged to Dr. 
D-July. 
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Habicht’s daughter; and, perhaps, for that 
reason, did not like to bring his wife to Tra- 
versville. The old doctor, too, felt very bit- 
ter toward him; and that might be another 
reason for postponing the visit, at least, until 
the old man was out of the way. He was 
very feeble now, and his wife was dead. The 
terrible disappointment with Ferdinand had 
broken him down in body and in mind; and 
Minna, who acted as his secretary, nurse, and 
constant companion watched over him and de- 
voted herself to him with the tenderest solici- 
tude. You would be sure to meet them any 
sunny afternoon, walking slowly, step by 
step, under the great elm-trees that shaded the 
streets. The old man looked pale and shaggy 
and his eyes had a strange and vacant stare. 
He was wrapped up like an invalid, and leaned 
heavily upon the daughter’s arm. It was 
not to be wondered at, that Oliver Tappan had 
no desire to meet these ghosts of his own past, 
stalking abroad in the daylight. 

Thg present, moreover, gave him enough 
to do, and left him little time for brooding on 
what might have been. His wife was not the 
kind of a woman who allowed the grass to 
grow under her husband’s feet. Though, of 
course, he was reluctant to confess it even to 
himself, it was not to be denied that she was 
terribly exacting. She simply took it for 
granted that she was the general in com- 
mand, whose authority was not to be dis- 
puted. She had an extremely unpleasant 
way, when he remonstrated against any of 
her propositions, of affecting not to hearhim ; 
or of turning up her delicate nose with a sneer 
of ill-suppressed contempt. She was never 
vehement ; and there was nothing for which 
she had a stronger repugnance than whatshe 
called ‘‘scenes.’’ Lord Byron, on one oc- 
casion, when characterizing his wife said, 
‘* Jam violent, but not malignant,” declaring, 
by implication, that Lady Byron was malig- 
nant, but not violent. If Oliver had ever 
heard of this characterization, he might have 
been tempted to apply it to Madeline. It took 
him a long while to arrive at such a con- 
clusion ; but when, after a little dispute, she 
told him in the coolest way possible that she 
had never professed any sentimental regard 
for him—that, in fact, she had married him 
as a pis aller—he was so cruelly hurt, that he 
would not have hesitated to use Lord Byron’s 
adjective. 

Fate had avenged a hundred fold the wrong 
he had done to Minna. He had imagined or, 
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at least, persuaded himself to believe, that all 
emotion is weakness, and the heart’s hunger 
for affection is an evidence of a soft and senti- 
mental disposition which must interfere with 
business success. It had seemed a fine thing 
to him to resolve to suppress all such “‘ fool- 
ishness,’’ to live in his brain alone, and to 
crucify all inclinations which retarded his 
progress toward the final goal of his ambition. 
He had resolved deliberately to dispense with 
love in all its romantic aspects; and had 
prided himself on his ability to do so. But 
now something cried out from the bottom of 
his soul for that which he had despised; a 
deep heart-hunger possessed him, and there 
were moments when. he would have ex- 
changed all that which hehad gained for aten- 
der look, a loving word, a sweet, spontaneous 
caress. And onething, of which he had never 
dreamed, made his relation to his wife, at 
times, utterly degrading, horrible, unendur- 
able ; insulted nature claimed her right ; and 
in spite of all his efforts at self-command, 
there were moments when she seemed to 
him base and low, in having granted to a 
man the outer evidence of love, in the marital 
relation, without the inner sentiment and 
sympathy and attraction which alone can 
bless and sanctify it. Her cold and stately 
beauty, so far from alluring him, would at 
such times repel him. A host of clamorous 
yearnings would arise from the deepest deep 
of his soul ; and he would curse the worldli- 
ness which had induced him to ignore and re- 
press that which was best in him, and give 
full sway to that which was least worthy. 

He had grown wise now, forsooth, when it 
was too late to profit by his wisdom. He had 
sought happiness in that which is but an ac- 
cessory to happiness, but never its core and 
essence; he had foolishly thrown away the 
kernel and treasured the empty husk. 

There is something appalling in looking 
forward to a life-long companionship with a 
a woman the very sight of whom strikes a 
discord in one’s being. For it is impossible 
ina marriage to sustain long a neutral rela- 
tion. Two so intimately united, if they do 
not love, will soon learn to hate each other. 
Oliver fought against this feeling with a des- 
perate persistence, when he first felt it ger- 
minating. He was perfectly well aware what 
it meant ; and he knew that he must conquer 
it at any cost. But the attitude Madeline as- 
sumed toward him made this extremely dif- 
ficult. 
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When one is not, by nature, affectionate 
and lovable—when the note of sweetness and 
generosity is lacking—no effort can supply 
the fatal deficiency. And Madeline did not 
even make the effort. She prided herself on 
her blue blood ; and she could not conceal the 
fact that she looked upon her husband asa 
clever plebeian whom she had honored by con- 
descending to his social level. But, of course, 
she did not intend to remain there. She 
wished to raise him, and he nearly drove her 
to distraction by appearing to be unconscious 
that he needed any elevation. 

He was stubbornly self-assertive in ques- 
tions where, she thought, he ought to have ac- 
cepted her authority ; and though he sympa- 
thized, ina general way, with her social am- 
bition, he perversely opposed her and gave 
vent to opinions, the crudity of which made 
her smile her lofty, irritating smile. At the 
sight of this smile, a silent fury would gather 
within him, and an intense dislike would be- 
gin to smolder in his heart—a dislike which 
often threatened to blaze up into hate ; and he 
had to exert all his self-mastery to preserve 
the outward forms of courtesy which were im- 
posed upon him by the presence of the ser- 
vants. This was the more trying because 
Madeline gradually grew less punctilious in 
this respect, as the months went by. What- 
ever he said, she would answer with a sharp 
retort, and often in a hateful spirit. She 
would scold him at table, without the least re- 
gard for the butler; but if he ventured to re- 
ply in the same tone, she would send him a 
withering glance, and make the rest of the 
evening a purgatory to him unless he man- 
aged to escape to his club. 

It is strange that men so shrewd and sa- 
gacious in other respects—gifted with such 
excellent judgment, as regards imnvest- 
ments—can be such miserable judges of 
women. They invest their money with brill- 
iant success, but make a dead failure of their 
lives. It was not to be denied that Mrs. Oliver 
Tappan was developing to be exactly what 
any judge of human nature would have pre- 
dicted that she would be. A woman, the 
key-note of whose characteris thin and harsh, 
can never grow soft and lovable; and she 
whose heart has never been aglow with warm 
and generous feelings for her kind, is apt to 
grow shrewish with the loss’ of youth, and 
bitterer and more acid with every year that 
passes over her head. If Madeline had had 
children, it is possible that a new spring of 
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affection might have welled forth within her ; 
but in the absence of that blessing, there was 
nothing to arrest the development of her un- 
lovely qualities. 

With such a home-life (if home-life it could 
be called) what wonder that Oliver grew 
silent and at times almost sullen? He made 
the experience that it was only by exhibiting 
his own unamiable side, that he could secure 
a comparative immunity from carping criti- 
cism and reproach. And when his wife sat 
enthroned opposite to him, in her adaman- 
tine self-sufficiency, aching to say something 
disagreeable, but not daring, for fear of a 
scene, a sickening senseof failure would come 
over him—a fierce resentment and impotent 
wrath at the frightful havoc his greed and 
misdirected ambition had wrought in a life 
once so rich in promise. It was a false ideal 
that was responsible for all ; it was his valu- 
ing of the kingdom of this world above the 
realities of the spirit of gold, and honor above 
truth and righteousness and sweet domestic 
affection. 

But there is a limit to man’scapacity for 
suffering. The time came in the life of these 
two when they grew callous ; ossified, as it 
were, in outward forms, and seeing the futility 
of torturing each other, they began to grow 
indifferent, and while continuing to live un- 
der the same roof, yet were as far apart as if 
mountains and oceans had separated them. 
By a subtle, irresistible influence, Oliver be- 
came gradually imbued with his wife’s cyn- 
icism. He consoled himself for his failure 
(in the midst of his financial success) by the 
reflection that his own experience was the 
usual experience of married men. Marriage 
had its drawbacks in all cases ; and as long 
as well-to-do American women were brought 
up to be mere decorative toys, without the 
least conception of duty and the sterner phases 
of life, it was not to be expected that per- 
petual companionship with them would be 
particularly blissful. He, for his part, was 
content to reduce this companionship to a 
minimum. He spent his evenings at various 
fashionable clubs ; and during the daytime 
he devoted himself with unremitting zeal to 
his business. He had recently been elected 
president of the bank of which he had long 
been a prominent director, and it afforded 
him a certain satisfaction to plunge, every 
morning, up to his ears into figures, exercise 
his excellent financial judgment, control his 
employees, in short, attend to all the multi- 
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farious affairs connected with a large mone- 
tary institution. 

Allthe gentleness gradually went out of 
his nature, and he grew hard and stern. His 
clerks were afraid of him, and no man will- 
ingly sought him, except on business. His 
horizon grew more and more contracted, and 
the number of ideas which entered his brain 
fewer and fewer. At the age of forty, he had 
become a financial machine. For politics he 
cared nothing, except in so far as the policy 
of the secretary of the treasury affected his 
investments. His patriotism was reducible 
to dollars and cents. Literature and art, 
which had once meant something to him, long 
since had ceased tointerest him. His whole 
mind ran in a narrow, utilitarian groove, and 
whatever was outside of that had no exist- 
ence, as far as he was concerned. The altru- 
istic ideal with which his heart had once been 
aglow represented to him now the sheerest 
moonshine and nonsense. He scoffed with a 
bitter zest at all humanitarian plans and en- 
terprises ; and avowed, when occasionally he 
saw fit to favor them with a subscription,that 
he did so purely as an investment, because 
he knew his money would come back to him 
with interest through indirect channels. Cool 
though he was, and methodical, and not easily 
ruffled, some topics there were which he 
never could touch upon without irritation. 
High moral professions, for instance, had the 
power to arouse his ire in a high degree. 
Reformers who repudiated their party, when 
it no longer represented the principles in 
which they believed, and enthusiasts who, 
inspired by some high ideal, strove to re- 
model society, were objects of his deepest de- 
testation; and he grew almost eloquent in 
his scorn, including them all in the compre- 
hensive misnomer, ‘“‘ cranks.’’ 

Such a man was Oliver Tappan on the 
pinnacle of his success. The world admired 
him in a certain way, as it always does any 
possessor of millions, but few really liked 
him, and no one loved him. Mappy he was 
not ; but, then, he maintained, as a comfort in 
his gilded solitude, that no one was happy. 
Life appeared to him very dreary ; but he en- 
deavored to persuade himself that the lot of 
man was meant to be dreary ; and that those 
who asserted that it was not, were insincere 
twaddlers or deluded enthusiasts. He was 
loath to admit that it was a barren victory he 
had won ; though in his heart of hearts he 
cherished, in unguarded moments, a regret 
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that he had not tried the other plan—the 
doctor’s plan—to win happiness for himself 
by giving happiness to others. He was too 
old to try the experiment now. Generous 
thoughts did not thrive in his mental atmos- 
phere ; and generous deeds would have come 
to his hands like a new art to old and un- 
skilled fingers. And, worse than all, he 
would have been ashamed of them. He took 
pride in his reputation for sternness, unsenti- 
mental clearsightedness, and cynicism, which 
he had made for himself; and found a bitter 
satisfaction in trampling upon whatever re- 
mained of the gentler side of his nature. 

Nevertheless, on a single occasion, this 
gentler side asserted itself; and a generous 
impulse blazed up like a tongue of flame from 
an expiring fire. As he was riding down 
town one morning, he read in 7he Heralda 
telegram from Traversville, announcing the 
death of Dr. Habicht, on the day before. 
Without a moment’s hesitation he told the 
groom to drive him back to his house; and at 
five o’clock in the evening he arrived in 
Traversville. Nota soul recognized him as 
he stepped from the stage, carrying his grip- 
sack in his hand, and walked up Main Street 
to the familiar house which the doctor had 
occupied. Nor did the sweet-faced girl, no 
longer young, who opened the door for him, 
recognize in this gray, stern-looking man 
with the tightly-closed lips, the lover whose 
loss she had mourned these many years. For 
it was a very different picture of him she had 
enshrined in her heart. She stood looking at 
him questioningly, with eyes in which the 
tears were trembling, until a vague appre- 
hension stole into her face and she started 
back with a frightened exclamation. 

‘‘Don’t you know me, Minna?’ he asked 
struggling to steady his voice (for there was 
something wonderfully touching in her ap- 
pearance). 

‘* Oliver !’’ she whispered breathlessly, half 
hesitatingly taking the hand he held out to 
her. . 

‘*T read of the sad event in the papers,’’ he 
said, feeling a little awkward at the conven- 
tionality of the phrase. The sight of her 
stirred unconscious depths in his soul; and 
in spite of his effort to appear cool and 
business-like, he felt unnerved and tremu- 
lous. She looked so pathetic in her grief, so 
simple and tender and womanly. A noble 
innocence and sorrowful dignity in her fea- 
tures appealed to him like a sweet song that 
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vibrates in the memory. Oh, what a con- 
trast—what a heart-rending contrast—to a 
certain other one to whom he had linked his 
life! The thought, though he tried to repel 
it, rushed in upon him with such overwhelm- 
ing force that he had to turn away to hide 
his emotion. 

‘““Won’t you come in and see—him?”’ she 
asked, opening the door to the bare and for- 
lorn little parlor and leading the way. 

The dead man lay in his coffin with his 
waxen hands folded upon his breast. His 
features were terribly emaciated. The long 
mustache hung down upon his coat-collar 
and a thin iron-gray beard covered his cheeks 
and chin. Minna placed herself on the side 
of the coffin and gazed into his face with eyes 
full of infinite tenderness. ‘‘He was sucha 
good man,’’ she said with heart-felt convic- 
tion. ‘‘ He was so good to me.”’ 

Then she laid her head upon the breast, 
where a heart no longer beat, and wept. 

‘Did he suffer much?’’ asked Oliver, again 
acutely conscious of the lame convention- 
ality of his words. 

‘* Not so very much, of late,’’ she answered, 
raising her head, and tenderly smoothing the 
dead man’s hair ; ‘‘ but last year he suffered 
terrible agony. It was a hard life he led ; and 
Iam glad he is at rest. God will be good to 
him, I know; for here on earth he had noth- 
ing but sorrow.”’ 

‘‘He had you,’’ said Oliver. But to this 
she made no reply. 

They stood for a long while in silence, she 
on one side of the coffin and he on the other. 
And strange thoughts wrestled in the minds 
of both. 

The next day the funeral took place and 
Oliver was one of the pall-bearers. 

In the afternoon, when all was over, he was 
seen walking with Minna up the path toward 
the old stone fence where the golden-rod 
bloomed among the bowlders and the asters 
at the edge of the maple grove. 

‘‘Minna,’”’ he began, having now com- 
pletely recovered his self-control, ‘‘I want 
you to do me a favor.”’ 

‘‘ What is it ?”’ she asked, with the listless- 
ness of her recent loss compared to which all 
mundane affairs seemed of small moment. 

‘‘T want you to grant me leave,’’ he said, 
‘to pay to you a share, at least, of the debt I 
owed your father.’’ 

‘No, Oliver, no!’’ she answered with sud- 
den spirit, while a flush sprang to her cheek ; 














“if you had paid him, I should have been 
glad ; for it would have saved him much suf- 
fering. But / will not touch a farthing of it.’’ 

‘‘ But that which was due to him, is accord- 
ing to law now due to you,”’ he remonstrated 
eagerly. 

“That may be; but I want to be my own 
law in this case. No law can compel me to 
accept what I never will consent to accept.’’ 

He saw he had touched an unhealed wound ; 
and it gave him a strange satisfaction (in 
spite of his disappointment at her refusal) 
that the mere idea of her depending upon 
him could arouse so strong an emotion. 
Nevertheless he could not abandon his plan 
without another effort. 

‘‘Perhaps you do not know,”’ he went on 
with a persuasive gentleness which seemed 
strange to himself, ‘‘ that I am now a very 
rich man. A pension to you of twelve hun- 
dred or fifteen hundred dollars a year would 
be as nothing tome. And I mean it, when 
I say that you would confer a favor upon me 
by accepting it.’”’ 

‘‘And I, too, have said what I mean,’’ she 
replied feelingly, ‘‘and I beg of you to drop 
the subject. There are some things which 
cannot be paid for with money.”’ 

They walked on in silence for some minutes, 
regarding intently the landscape, every tree 
and stone of which was eloquent with mem- 
ories. A pang nestled at his heart, for her 
last words showed him that something was 
rankling within her ; and he knew that it was 
not his faithlessness to herself but his in- 
gratitude to her father. 

‘“ What do you intend to do, Minna?’’ he 
queried with deep solicitude. 

“Father taught me many things,’’ she 
answered ; ‘“‘in helping him I learned to help 
myself.’’ 

‘‘Do you mean to translate for publishers ?’’ 
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( The end.) 


SUMMER CLOVER. 
BY CORA B. BICKFORD. 


HE clover blooms of the mez dow, 
By the wooing West wind kissed, 
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‘Ves ; and I have written some children’s 
stories which have been accepted by the 
magazines and paid for. That is the kind of 
work which I love. I need but little; that 
little I shall manage to earn.”’ 

‘‘Then there is nothing for me to do but 
to say farewell,’’ he remarked; feeling more 
grievously hurt than he imagined he had now 
the capacity of feeling. 

‘*No, nothing.”’ 

He took her hand and held it in his until 
she withdrew it. He felt it almost as a rebuff. 
The impression grew upon him that there 
was something inexorable in her sorrowful 
gentleness. Something trembled on his lips 
which he longed to say, but loyalty to an- 
other forbade him to speak. 

All the tragedy of his misdirected life, with 
its promise and its failure, was revealed to 
him, as in aswift glimpse ; and he recoiled in 
dread from the long, gray, barren future that 
stretched out before him. All the joy had 
gone out of the sunlight. It glared with 
a dumb, oppressive brightness ; and a heavy, 
nightmarish rigidity possessed the landscape, 
which made his eyes and his heart ache, while 
he looked at it. The thought preyed upon 
him that all was lost; and lost through his 
own fault and that it mattered little what the 
coming years had in store for him. Our ac- 
tions spin a net about us, which we cannot 
tear asunder. And the strong, but invisible 
threads of his past held Oliver in a tight 
grip, closing about him like an evil spell, 
debarring him from the liberty for which he 
yearned. But it was only for a few wild 
moments. The sober sense returned and with 
it the mournful resignation. 

He took Minna’s hand once more, and mut- 
tering a husky ‘‘ good-by,’’ began to descend 
the slope. She stood looking wistfully after 
him, until he vanished in the underbrush. 


Bend low to hide their warm blushes 
That color their cheeks ; a-whisk ! 
They fling at their wanton lover 

. The perfumed breaths that drift, 
Till upland, reach, and fallow 


Receive and hold the rich gift. 
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SUMMER HEALTH: 


HOW TO KEEP IT. 


BY FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 


PART ONE. 


HISTORIAN of the Moorish Kingdom 

A in Spain remarks that the Arabs 
ruled Andalusia for more than two 
hundred years before they learned to adapt 
their habits to the climate of western Europe. 
That process of adaptation seems destined 
to repeat itself in North America. Judging 
from the prevalent architecture of our 
dwelling-houses, a shrewd observer, familiar 
with the building styles of the Spanish- 
American republics, would judge that our 
ancestors must have come from a country of 
hard winters and very mild summers. Our 


brick houses with their slanting roofs and 
sun-exposed windows are excellently adapt- 
ed to make winter as comfortable as possible, 
‘but are equally apt to aggravate the afflictive- 
ness of the summer season. 

Our diet, also, is too exclusively suited to 
the climate of the higher latitudes. 


Ata 
time of the year when the temperature of our 
Gulf States rivals that of the West Indian 
coast regions, the natives of those states stick 
to the pork-and-beer fare of their Saxon 
forefathers and think it necessary to serve 
numerous articles of this bill of fare smok- 
ing hot, even if the weather should prompt 
a decided instinctive craving after a refriger- 
ating diet. 

On the morning of a day of that sort a lady 
physician of my acquaintance entered a ve- 
randa arbor where the youngsters of the pro- 
prietor (the widow of a Tennessee planter) 
were struggling with a breakfast of steaming- 
hot milk. 

**I see you are following my prescription,” 
said the doctor, ‘‘ but fresh milk would have 
answered the purpose much better. I did 
not mean to put you to the trouble of boiling 
a.” 

‘Not boil it!’ exclaimed the mater- 
familias with undisguised amazement ; ‘‘why 
it stands to reason that a person needs 
something warm for breakfast.’’ 

‘“* Would you please to specify that reason,”’ 
inquired the medical reformer. That ques- 
tion would not be quite easy toanswer. Why 
should we employ artificial means to in- 


crease the temperature of bodies already suf- 
fering from the combined influence of atmos- 
pheric heat and superfluous clothing? A 
cooling diet under such circumstances would 
suit the bias of our natural instincts much 
better, even after the habits of years have ac- 
customed our palates and digestive organs to 
tolerate the scalding-hot made dishes of 
fashionable restaurants. Lady Mary Mon- 
tague tellsus that in summer the Turks often 
subsist for weeks exclusively gn cooling 
food; cold rice and fruit, milk and durra 
bread, pastry and sherbet. Some of our 
favorite made dishes become insipid by cool- 
ing, but the belief in the necessity of three 
hot meals daily, is absolutely gratuitous. 

In warm weather a refrigerating frugal 
diet is as grateful as cold drinking water. 
Rothe Gruetze (cold raspberry pudding with 
cold sweet milk) makes the restaurants of the 
North-German sea-port towns attractive to 
all summer visitors. The grapes and cakes 
of the Swiss 7vauben Kuren (grape-cure es- 
tablishments) make sanitarium life a delight, 
and could be enjoyed at many American 
summer resorts where pork-fat and peppered 
ragouts more than counteract the refreshing 
influence of highland breezes and sea baths. 
Cold milk, with bread and honey for break- 
fast, and a supper of cold rice-pudding and 
fruit, would make summer more endurable to 
constitutions enfeebled by the effects of in- 
door life, but also to thousands of children 
whose warm blood makes the calorific arti- 
fices of our city life seem doubly grievous. 

In my school-boy years I frequently relin- 
quished my supper altogether, rather than 
spoil a fine summer evening with the hot 
stews and superheated tea of our boarding- 
house. If I felt hungry I would slip out and 
invest afew pennies in pies, but more fre- 
quently contented myself with a cold biscuit 
and a bunch of grapes. 

Milk should never be boiled if it were not 
for the circumstance that it may easily be- 
come a medium of disease-germs, derived 
from the organism of cacohectic cows or added 
from the impurities of the atmosphere. * The 
best plan, therefore, is to put it on the fire 
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about an hour before use and keep it at 
the boiling point for at least five minutes, 
then remove it to a cool shelf and let it 
cool off (well-covered) for half an hour before 
meals. 

The Spanish nations follow that plan with- 
out troubling themselves about the theory of 
its experience-proved advantages. Vo me 
empache como la cruda (it is less indigesti- 
ble than vaw milk), said my Mexican land- 
lord, who had imported that idea from south- 
ern Spain. He always stored his fruit in the 
coolest corner of the house and would go 
downstairs for a slice of watermelon as a 
northerner might go indoors for a sip of hot 
tea. 

In other respects, too, the victims of our 
midsummer climate could learn a lesson from 
their Spanish-American neighbors. What 
strange prejudice can have originated the 
custom of sending our children to bed just 
when the evening becomes pleasantly cool, 
when flowers breathe their sweetest perfume 
and fawns and young rabbits leavethe shadow 
of the thickets to play on moonlit mountain- 
meadows? The a/amedas, or public parks, of 
the Spanish-American cities are almost aban- 
doned during the hours of the afternoon, but 
about sunset ice-cream venders arrive with 
their portable confectioneries, musicians tune 
up their instruments, troop after troop of 
mounted pleasure-seekers gallop down the 
principal avenues, and half an hour later the 
whole park swarms with promenaders and 
romping children, enjoying the balmy night 
with utter disregard of dew and ‘‘damp 
grass.’’ At half-past ten, youngsters of 
eight or nine years can still be met in bevies, 
chasing lightning-bugs and running races 
through grass and brush, and not only taking 
care of themselves, but encouraging their 
still younger playmates to join in the sport 
and avoid the promenade roads on account of 
the thick clouds of tobacco-smoke surround- 
ing every group of adults. Nevertheless, 
those young night-revelers are up with the 
sun, the cool of the early morning being too 
precious to be lost in sleep, but they make up 
for short rest by a long szesta, an after-dinner 
nap of two or three hours. 

And here, again, prejudice aggravates the 
evils of life by gratuitous afflictions. What 
else can account for the preposterous, and yet 
So very far-spread, idea that sleep after din- 
ner is injurious? The language of instinct, 
in its plainest terms, demands rest, and, if 
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possible, sleep, after every full meal. In 
midsummer the emphasis of that demand is 
apt to thwart all opposition. At 2p. m. we 
find judges nodding on the bench and school- 
teachers in their chairs, and even the dread 
of immediate discharge does not prevent poor 
factory-drudges from falling asleep at the 
side of their crashing looms. Infants whom 
no cradling will silence, can be put to sleep 
by a good nursing. In a menagerie the after- 
dinner hour is the quietest of the twenty- 
four. My pet Charma baboon likes to keep 
late hours as long as the chimney fire keeps 
up its flicker, but after a good dinner of milk 
and bread she often volunteers a nap in the 
early afternoon. After a full meal, cows 
sleep in the tree-shade and wolves in their 
dens, and even the restless hyena stops its 
zigzag rushes and takes a stretch in a corner 
of its cage. The most ravenous eater of all 
vertebrate animals, enjoys the deepest slum- 
bers, the after-meal rests of the deer-swallowing 
boa being a complete syncope of conscious 
energy. The fear of letting children leave 
the house during the hot afternoon hours ben- 
efits them indirectly by saving them from 
after-dinner errands, but there is no need of 
keeping them awake by listless indoor play ; 
let them follow the promptings of instinct 
and take a nap on the hall lounge or in the 
corner of an airy porch; the noon breeze 
stirs the tree-tops even on the warmest 
day, and makes the early afternoon more 
sleep-inviting than the first hours of a sultry 
night. P 

Every family-home should have an indoor 
summer resort for that special purpose. By 
concentrating the air-currents of the outdoor 
atmosphere upon any special point, diffused 
moisture can be made to reduce the tempera- 
ture from twenty tothirty degrees, even with- 
out resorting to the ice-refrigerators by which 
the director of the Government arsenal at 
Marseilles cooled his workshops in midsum- 
mer sufficiently to ‘‘chill flies into inactiv- 
ity.’’ Water trickling over artificial grottoes 
of porous stones or diffused in the spray of 
a rotary fountain, can be made to cool a well- 
shaded and ventilated room of moderate size 
on the warmest afternoons of the year; and 
the beneficial influence of shade trees should 
far outweigh the objections to the exuberance 
of their foliage on account of .its dampness. 
Leaf-plants seem to have a faculty of cooling 
the surrounding air-strata in a way analagous 
to that possessed by warm-blooded animals 
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in keeping their temperature at an even me- 
dium, in spite of atmospheric changes ; and a 
well-kept arbor screening the approaches of 
a dwelling house, can thus save its owner the 
expenses of a yearly hegira to a tree-shaded 
summer resort. 

Bed-room windows, especially, should thus 
be protected from theglare of the afternoon 
sun. Physical misery, short of actual pain, 
can hardly surpass the discomfort of a stuffy 
bed-room after the sunset of a sweltering dog- 
day. The foolishness of sending children and 
invalids to bed at such times borders on 
cruelty. They cannot sleep ; they can hardly 
breathe ; and they toss about till exhaustion 
brings on a half-slumber of asthmatic oppres- 
sion and nightmares. Infants even protest with 
screams against the martyrdom of such dor- 
mitories, and the popular remedy is hardly 
alesser evil. There was a time when our 
medicine-men used to ‘‘break’’ a burning 
fever by bleeding the patient till the flame of 
life flickered on the verge of extinction, but 
this method was hardly more prepos- 
terous than the plan of silencing a crying 
child by rocking it into stupefaction, or of 
lethargizing a feverish patient by means of 
opiates. Poison-drug slumbers bring no real 
relief, and the tossing of a boat caught in the 
eddies of recoiling breakers can only begin to 
give its crew an idea of the sickening misery 
endured by the occupant of a quick-rocked 
cradle—an implement of torture accomplish- 
ing its purpose only by convulsing the brain 
into the stupor of exhaustion. 

There is a better way, indicated by the 
household methods of Nature in her favorite 
mansion, the primeval forests of the tropics. 
Even in the upland woods of the Mexican 
terrace-lands the temperature of the summer 
afternoons rises to a hundred degrees in the 
shade ; but directly after sunset the mercury 
sinks to seventy, andaftera rain-shower, often 
to sixty and fifty degrees. No luilaby is 
more sleep-promoting than the influence of 
that thermal change. In the breath of the cool 
night wind, the wood-cutter falls asleep on 
the hard boards of his weather-shed, and the 
homeless hunter, under cover of his thread- 
bare poncho; the birds become silent, and 
even the restless lizard retires drowsily to its 
hiding-place in the rocks. 

In the midsummer weeks of the higher lati- 
tudes the night-breeze rises about two hours 
after sunset, and to close our windows at the 
approach of that heavenly visitor means sim- 
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ply to exclude Nature’s ministers of mercy, 
and reject her antidote for the sorest bane of 
our morbific summer climate. 

When a committee of American sanitarians 
debated the plan of founding a hygienic 
training-school for doctors and nurses, the 
obstinacy of popular prejudices was mentioned 
as a serious obstacle to the success of the pro- 
ject. ‘‘ Well, I will answer for my own sex,”’ 
said an enthusiastic delegateof the female re- 
form party. ‘‘ Women aresaid to favorthe pres- 
ervation ofall time-honored dogmas, prejudice 
dogmas included, but to a mother, the pres- 
ervation of her child’s life is a matter of 
supreme importance. We propose to make 
that point a test-case, and if we can demon- 
strate that one method saves ten times as 
many children as the established hospital 
method, we will get the votes of all the moth- 
ers. They will judge by results, no matter 
if our opponents should accuse us of medical 
heresies.”’ 

The logic of necessity, indeed, often leads 
to results which arguments fail to accom- 
plish—a fact brought home to the champions 
of sanitary delusions one summer when the 
Ohio valley was visited by an unparalleled 
drought, combined with a temperature that 
crowded the hospitals with sun-struck pa- 
tients and dying children. In Cincinnati 
business was almost suspended ; the streets 
were deserted, save by ambulance-wagons 
and messengers racing off in the direction of 
drug-stores and ice-depots. After dark, 
nevertheless, nine out of ten windows were 
hermetically closed, a plurality of victims 
evidently clinging to the theory ascribing 
their affliction to atmospheric contagion, 
rather than to the bake-oven temperature of 
their tenements. But when the temperature 
rose to one hundred five degrees in the shade 
and children died by scores in every down- 
town street, the spell of infatuation was sud- 
denly broken, and at 9 p. m. of the hottest 
night, I saw hundreds of mothers rush out of 
their torture-dens, wailing and sobbing, and 
spread out the pallets of their dying children 
flat on the pavement of the sidewalk, and 
with restless fans encourage the breath of the 
life-saving night wind. 

In warm weather the flat roofs of the South 
American cities seem a great improvement 
upon our conventional style of architecture. 
In the warmest nights of the tropical sum- 
mer they become the rendezvous of young 
and old city-dwellers, enjoying horizontal re- 
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freshment with a minimum of ceremony and 
trusting their safety to the iron railings at the 
edge of the roof. Our verandas, however, 
offer a fair alternative of the expedient of 
camping in the street, and even a little back- 
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yard garden is preferable to the overpowering 
caloric of an indoor dormitory facing dead 
walls or stifling alleys. A bivouac on an 
airy lawn may save the life of a feverish child 
in spite, if not decause, of the damp grass. 


SUNDAY READINGS. 
SELECTED BY BISHOP VINCENT. 


[July 6.] 
HERE wasa time when the prophet Jere- 
miah came almost to despair of effect- 
ing any moral reform among his people. 
Observing their frequent backslidings ; know- 
ing that evil-doing had becomea second nature 
with them ; perceiving that through the long 
and complete surrender of themselves tothe do. 
minion of sinful habits they had become 
bound with fetters which they could not break, 
his hope of seeing them reclaimed, never too 
strong at the best, had well-nigh vanished. 
Using words which in his day had passed 
into a proverb, he dispiritedly inquired: 
‘Can the Ethiopian change his skin, or the 
leopard his spots ? then may ye also do good, 
who are accustomed to do evil’’; or, more 
literally, ‘‘ who are accustoming yourselves to 

do evil.’’* 

This proverbial utterance of the pessimistic 
prophet presents rather a dark picture of the 
moral situation ; but it must be admitted that 
it holds at the heart ofit one hard, stubborn 
point of fact—namely, that the moral reform 
of habitual sinners is always extremely 
difficult. 

But, although difficult, the reform of the 
habitual sinner is not impossible. The pro- 
phet did not think that his people were 
altogether incorrigible. He didnot look upon 
them as having passed the convertible stage ; 
as having got past being prayed for, or 
reasoned with. He seeks to rouse them to a 
sense ofdanger. He urges them to present 
action. This very chapter closes with the 
tender appeal, ‘‘ Wilt thou be made clean? 
When shall it once be ?’’ 

The utmost that is expressed by the strong 
graphic words of the proverb under consider- 
ation is the extremely difficult, and not the 
absolutely impossible. Similar in meaning 


* Jer. xiii. 23. 


is the hyberbolical language in which Christ 
represents the great difficulty of discharging 
the responsiblities and overcoming the tempta- 
tions of riches. ‘‘ It is easier,’’ he says, ‘‘ for 
acamel to go through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom 
of God.’”’ Of this bold proverbial phrase 
Lightfoot remarks that ‘‘it was used in the 
schools to intimate a thing very unusual and 
very difficult.” A qualifying expression is 
added, ‘‘ What is impossible with man is 
possible with God.’’ ‘‘God’s grace,’’ says 
Scott, ‘‘can surmount such difficulties as are 
impossible for nature to overcome, and thus 
we are to understand the passage before us.”’ 
And thus also are we to understand the words 
of theprophet. Noman, it is true, cancleanse 
his own heart and life, no man can, by his 
own efforts, get rid of the blackness of soul 
which isthe result of self-developed character ; 
but whereman fails upon himself, Christ suc- 
ceeds. His blood cleanseth from all sin. 

It is told of Bunyan that when garnishing 
his speech with oaths, an abandoned woman 
administered to him a severe rebuke. The 
child’s heart that still lived in him was 
touched. He hung his head in shame and 
silence. ‘‘ While I stood there,’’ he says, ‘‘I 
wished with all my heart that I might be a 
little child again, that my father might learn 
me to speak without this wicked way of 
swearing.’’ This biographer adds, ‘‘He 
thought himself so accustomed to this evil 
habit that he could not leave it off ; but he did 
so from that moment.’’ And that he did leave 
it off he himself attributed to that divine 
grace, which, abounding to the chief of sin- 
ners, changed the skin of the Ethiop and the 
spots of the leopard. 

A friend wrote to Coleridge urging him to 
giveuptheuse ofopium. ‘ You bid me rouse 
myself ! Go, bid a man paralytic in both arms 
rub them briskly together, and that will save 
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him. ‘Alas!’ he would reply, ‘that I can- 
not move my arms is my complaint and 
misery.’’’ But what Coleridge was unable. 
to do in his own strength he accomplished 
through the strength of God. Help came 
not from within but from without, or, rather, 
from above. Turning from the cold com- 
fort of an earth-born philosophy which said 
to one oppressed with a sense of weakness, 
‘‘Be strong,’ he listened to that voice of 
good cheer from heaven: ‘‘ Be strong and 
of a good courage, and J will strengthen 
thine heart”’; and ‘‘ Strong in the Lord and 
in the power of his might he brake asunder 
the shackles of his evil habit, as Samson his 
green withes.”’ 

There are two symbolic works of art, the 
Laocoon and St. George and the Dragon, 
which may be taken as setting forth in con- 
trasted form that irrepressible conflict of man 
with the alien forces of thespirit-world, which 
underlies all mythologies and religions. In 


the Laocoén, that peerless work of ancient 
sculpture, the death-like struggles of the 
priest-father as he vainly endeavors to tear 
the coiling serpents from himselfand children, 
presents a picture of man contending in his 
own might against the mightier powers of 


evil. Theartist has caught the passion at 
its highest point,—as Lessing with fine criti- 
cal insight has pointed out. In the midst of 
a tempest of agony there is a calm like the 
peaceful depths beneath the wind tossed sur- 
face of the sea. But the calm which over- 
spreads the face, suffusing with subtle power 
the lines of pain, is not the calm of resigna- 
tion or of hope, but of mute, heroic despair. 
The Laoco6n is a confession in marble of the 
failure of man at his best, to gain the mastery 
over evil. In St. George and the Dragon the 
same struggle is portrayed, but here the saint 
is victor. Entering the lists against the 
devouring, anarchic principle, of which the 
Dragon is the emblem, he returns from the 
conflict in triumph. The greatest object of 
human effort is attained, the highest hope of 
the human heart is met, the Dragon is slain, 
and man delivered. Deliverance is wrought 
out through the interposition of another. 
One whose heart heaven has touched with a 
spirit of holy chivalry wins, with his own 
strong arm, redemption for the weak. Fit 
emblem of the greater victory won by the 
“Strong Son of God,’’ who came down to 
earth to rescue perishing souls from the 
Powers of darkness and sin ! 
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[July 73.) 

No more thrilling romance has ever been 
written than the plain, unvarnished recital of 
the triumphs of the gospel during the last 
century. Things which were deemed impos- 
sible have taken place. By the introduction 
of a vital, practical Christianity, which makes 
its influence felt through medical missions, 
higher education, and the blessed work of 
woman in the jealously guarded zenanas, the 
very atmosphere of social life in heathen 
lands has become impregnated with a subtle 
spirit of reform, and the most stupendous 
changes have gradually and silently been 
brought about. The walls of caste exclusive- 
ness have begun to crack and crumble ; hu- 
man sacrifices and infanticide have been sup- 
pressed ; polygamy and slavery have been 
abolished ; humaner customs and juster laws 
have been established. But it is among the 
most debased classes at home and the most 
debased races abroad that the power of 
the living, conquering, reigning Christ has 
been most marvelously exhibited. Great 
moral changes, which those only who are 
spiritually blind have failed to see, have 
taken place. In the city slums and in the 
rural wastes many have been raised from the 
lowest depths of brutality and vice to lives of 
sweetness and purity. Upon the rising tide 
of spiritual power the lowest classes—the 
classes lowest in the moral scale—have been 
lifted up to a higher plane. Religion has be- 
come more vital; Christendom has become 
more Christian. Among the most degraded 
heathen nations a new type of civilization, 
distinctively Christian, has been introduced: 
the naked savage has been clothed ; houses 
have been built ; improved methods of agri- 
culture have been promoted; trades have 
been learned; schools and churches estab- 
lished ; the unfortunate cared for; woman 
elevated ; marriage honored ; and where be- 
fore was heard the reveling of diabolical 
heathen orgies, the hushed and holy voice of 
family worship may now be heard. 

Nowhere is the work of individual or social 
regeneration complete. Much remains to be 
done. But a beginning, at least, has been 
made ; light has broken ; the currents of life 
have been altered ; souls have been won back 
to God, brought into conformity to His will, 
and assimilated to His character; nations 
that were hastening to extinction have been 
arrested on the way to death and put upon 
the upward path of progress ; that ‘‘revivify- 
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ing force,’’ which according to Frederick 
Harrison—the apostle of Positivism—‘‘ life 
and society stand in need of,’’ has by the 
hand of the Church been lodged in the heart 
of the world, and is secretly leavening the 
whole social lump. As chapter is added to 
chapter in the history of the aggressive 
Christian agencies of to-day, confirmation is 
given to the conclusion of Dr. Christlieb in 
his.‘‘Survey of Foreign Missions,’’ ‘that 
no race is so spiritually dead that it cannot 
be quickened into new life by the ‘ glad tid- 
ings,’ no language is so barbarous that the 
Bible cannot be translated into it; no in- 
dividual so brutish that he cannot become a 
new creature in Christ Jesus.’’* 
Overwhelmed by the vastness and difficulty 
of the work set before her, the Church, in 
her moments of despondency, cannot forbear 
from exclaiming, ‘‘ Who is sufficient for these 
things ?’’ When, of old, the prophet Ezekiel 
was in like manner beginning to lose sight 
of the all-sufficient source of power, the Lord, 
to confirm his faltering faith, took him ‘‘in 
the spirit’? into the midst of a valley which 
had been the scene of a great battle, and bade 
him look at the bleached bones of the slain. 
Inspecting them carefully the prophet saw 
that they were ‘‘ very many and very dry.”’ 
‘‘Son of man, how can these dry bones live?”’ 
was the startling question put to the discour- 
aged prophet. To human power it seemed 
impossible that they should ever live, but he 
wisely answered, ‘‘O, Lord,thou knowest.’’ 
He did not know how it could be done, but 
he dared not limit the restoring power of the 
Holy One of Israel. When God is taken into 
account, despairis banished. Looking at the 
wretched condition of the world, who has 
not wondered how the dry and sapless bones 
scattered over the plains of life could ever 
live again! But faith falls back upon this— 
God knows how it can be done. What seems 
impossible to man is easy to God. If God be 
taken into account miracles either in the 
physical or moral spheres can no longer be 
looked upon as unnatural or impossible. ‘Is 
any thing too hard for the Lord? Is the 
Lord’s arm shortened that it cannot save?”’ 
The Eternal Christ who says, ‘‘ Behold I 
make all things new,’’ can bring together 
the disjointed bones of society and of man’s 
moral nature, and quicken them by the breath 
of his mouth. He can, by the touch of his 


— 
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life-giving Spirit, ‘‘create a soul under the 
ribs of death.” To a divine Savior all things 
are possible ; and what is possible to a divine 
Savior is possible to the Church in which he 
abides and through which he acts. 


[July 20.] 

Too little account has been taken by Chris- 
tian thought of the immediate communica- 
tion of God with the soul. Frequently the 
only entrance left open to God into the city 
of Mansoul has been the Gateway of Knowl- 
edge. The doctrine of the direct and con- 
scious touch of God upon the human heart 
has been scouted as vague and mystical. But 
is itso? Was not pentecost a direct com- 
munication of power, rather than a revelation 
of new truth? And is not the inward feeling 
or conviction of a divine overshadowing pres- 
ence one of the most clearly recorded facts of 
consciousness? Is it not the great primary 
fact in human nature which forms the real 
basis of our knowledge of God? Just as we 
receive the first knowledge of the outward 
world by sensation, so we receive the first 
knowledge of God from a sense of his brood- 
ing presence, a sense at first dim, but grad- 
ually growing clearer with the expanding of 
moral consciousness, until to the feeling of 
nearness there is joined the knowledge of 
sacred relationship ; and with all the sponta- 
neity of natural love, and with all the cer- 
tainty of knowledge, come the words, ‘‘Abba, 
Father.’’* This upspringing of filial love by 
which ‘‘the Spirit Himself beareth witness 
with our spirit that we are the children of 
God,’’ must not be watered down to a sub- 
jective inference. It is a direct and conclu- 
sive evidence of our filial relation to God. 
And thus is the saying of Richter verified : 
‘We arrive at the knowledge of the Infinite 
by wings, not by steps.’’ We feel God near 
before we hear His voice. We feel the touch 
of His hand, the drawing of His love, the ef- 
fluence of His power, before we have learned 
to syllable His name. 

A beautiful illustration of the inward wit- 
ness of the heart to the presence of God is 
afforded in the case of a soldier who was se- 
verely wounded in one of the battles of the 
war of the Rebellion. As he lay at death’s 
door, his mother hastened from her Northern 
home, and, arriving at the hospital, desired to 
be taken to him at once. She was informed 


*Freely translated by Luther, ‘‘dear Father.’’ 
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that he was sleeping, and that it would not 
be best to disturb him. She was allowed 
however to go to his couch and take the place 
of the nurse who sat by his side with her 
hand upon his feverish brow. But hardly 
had the mother’s hand touched his forehead 
when the patient’s eyes opened, and he 
started up in great excitement. ‘‘ Whose 
hand was that?” he asked. ‘‘That felt like 
my mother’s hand ; bring a light and let me 
see my mother’s face!’’** When the hand of 
God touches us shall we, even in the dark- 
ness of our ignorance and sin not know it? 
Will there be nothing in the nature of that 
touch to bring theconviction that the unseen 
friend who is bending over us, is our loving, 
Heavenly Father? 

This immediacy of contact, this impact of 
the divine upon the human, this outflow- 
ing of the divine into the human, is made 
possible because of oneness of relationship 
and nature. When the divine within man 
calls to the divine without him, what is it 
but the child calling to the Father? And 


when the divine without him calls to the di- 
vine within him, what is it but the Father 
calling to the child ? 


Between man and his divine environment 
there is the same wondrous correlation, the 
same wise adjustment, that there is between 
man and his earthly environment. The eye 
and light, the ear and sound, are not more 
manifestly correlated to each other than are 
man and God. Man has evidently been 
made for God—made, in other words, for his 
spiritual environment. All the roots of his 
existence are in God. A sense of utter and 
absolute dependence upon a higher power is 
the deepest feeling of his nature. In this 
feeling of dependence is found the vital norm 
of faith, the common source of religious life. 
Even Herbert Spencer, the prophet of the 
Unknowable, finds himself compelled at last 
to fall back upon the belief in ‘‘ the omni- 
presence of something which passes compre- 
hension.’’+ The omnipresent ‘‘ something ”’ 
which passes comprehension is the omni- 
present God, the great underlying support of 
all things. The inborn feeling of depend- 
ence, from which it is impossible for man to 
free himself, implies; the existence of some- 
thing objective upon which man can stay 
himself, something upon which in his con- 


* Homiletical Review, Vol. IX., p. 90. 
+’ First Principles,’’ p. 45. 
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scious weakness he can securely lean. The 
principle of dualism which gives to every 
appetite appropriate objects of gratification, 
to every mental faculty appropriate external 
objects upon which to exercise itself, gives to 
the religious feeling its appropriate object of 
satisfaction and support. Objective supply 
is correlated to subjective want, as food to 
hunger, or as water to thirst. In his deepest 
need man is not mocked. As the comple- 
ment of his creature-insufficiency he finds di- 
vine all-sufficiency ; as the complement of 
his weakness he finds almighty strength ; as 
the complement of his darkness he finds ever- 
lasting light ; and as the complement of his 
hunger of heart he finds eternal love. 

God’s greatness flows around his incom- 

pleteness, 
And round his restlessness Hs rest. 
—Mrs. Browning. 


[ July 27.] 

From a new quarter the destruction of hu- 
man freedom and responsibility is being 
threatened. Birth and education are said to 
determine human conduct ; every volition is 
said to be a link in an endlesschain of causa- 
tion ; and character the necessary sequence, 
the natural product, of certain antecedent 
states and influences. In this there isa 
measure of truth and a measure of error. 
Unity and continuity do unquestionably be- 
long to character. Nosingle action stands 
isolated from past choices and conditions. 
The present grows out of the past, the future 
out of the present. But, behindall the subtle 
influences of heredity and environment, be- 
hind the conflicting motives by which the 
moral nature is beset and besieged, behind 
the resultant tendencies of previous moral 
states, there is a potent personality, which is 
the sole determining power in moral action. 
By things outside the moral nature, character 
is influenced but not determined, condi- 
tioned but not controlled, affected but not 
caused. Man is himself the cause of his own 
character. Motives impel but do not compel 
his inner choice. Never is he forced to act 
in a way to which he has already been pre- 
destined. The limitations which life im- 
poses and the opportunities which life af- 
fords he may accept as necessary elements 
in the scheme of his existence, and within 
that appointed circle by which his life is 
bounded he may freely work out his own des- 
tiny ; running with patience the race set be- 
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fore him, and finishing his course with joy. 

Those who have undertaken to forecast the 
character and destiny of man from his consti- 
tution and environment have too often over- 
looked the province of the will asa self- 
determining power. It is as if some one ob- 
serving the movement of the clouds should 
conclude that the ship could move only in 
the same directi6n ; forgetting that the cap- 
tain with his hand upon the helm can use the 
wind so as to steer his shipin a course almost 
the opposite of that to which the wind js 
blowing. Without this self-determining 
power, virtue would be an impossibility. To 
act virtuously man has often to cleave his 
way against the strong current of desire; 
closing his ears to the seductive voice of his 
evil, selfish nature, and opening his ears to 
the protest of his higher nature, he has to 
urge his reluctant feet to walk in the path of 
righteousness and self-denial. ‘‘In the 
united states.of thought and feeling the will 
occupies the position of a president,’’ against 
whose decisions there exists no power of 
veto. Within the inner kingdom of self, the 
will rules with regal power holding in sub- 
jection ‘‘the fleshly lusts which war against 
the soul.’”’ Spurning the pleasurable because 
it is also the sinful, the will often chooses the 
unpleasant because it is alsothe right. As 
saith the judicious Hooker : ‘‘ Appetite is the 
will’s solicitor, and the will is appetite’s con- 
troller ; what we covet according to the one, 
by the other we often reject.’’ 

To the question: ‘‘Up to what point is 
man capable of redemption?’ there can be 
only one answer. Man is capable of redemp- 
tion up to the point of the extinction of his 
moral nature. So long asa shred of moral 
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power is left, there is the possibility of moral 
recovery. For character is not like a vase or 
statue which when once shattered is forever 
hopelessly destroyed. Rather is it like a liv- 
ing organism which, though maimed and in- 
jured, may be restored to soundness. Char- 
acter is vital and changing, not dead and 
stereotyped. It is like liquid metal that can 
be fashioned into any shape, and not like 
metal which has been run into a mold, and 
has become solid and unalterable. Even 
when it has become in some degree hardened 
it may be remelted in the furnace of repent- 
ance. Character is germinal and structural : 
while it lives it grows, and while it grows it 
changes ; and when it changes for the worse 
there is always the possibility that it may yet 
change for the better. However pitiable the 
wreck of manhood, there is always left some 
remnant of self-determining power, some 
measure of ability to leave the dismal swamp 
of sinful indulgence for the bracing uplands 
of virtuous self-restraint. Out of the deepest 
‘slough of despond”’ the soul may struggle 
and gain at last the Celestial City. The most 
abject moral serf may assert his inborn no- 
bility of nature and become ‘‘a crowned 
King of Life.’’ Every thing hangs upon the 
fiat of the will. Since in the will lies the re- 
forming power—the power to originate 
change—reformation can be secured only by 
rousing it to action. ‘‘ Wi/t thou be made 
whole?” is the question which the Great 
Healer puts to every sin-sick soul. And 
when any one gathers up his wasted energies 
for a supreme effort—when at the bidding of 
the Lord he stretches forth his withered hand 
—life and health return.—Adridged from 
James M. Campbell's ‘‘ Unto the Uttermost.” 
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BY CYRUS 


HEN Sir George Simpson, Governor 
of the Hudson Bay Company, testi- 
fied in a British court that the prai- 


W 


ries of Manitoba were unfit for human habita- 
tion, few people ventured to differ from this 


Sage conclusion. The Canadian Northwest 
was the congenial stamping-ground of hunt- 
ers and trappers, for most of the finer furs of 
commerce were found there ; but no one sup- 
posed a large part of this vast region could 


Cc. ADAMS. 


produce the best of wheat, fatten cattle and 
sheep by the million, and support a numerous 
and prosperous people. 

The fact is, the exploration of the northern 
half of this continent is still in its early 
stages. Until three years ago there had been 
in Canada no scientific exploration north of 
Great Slave Lake except along the Arctic 
coast. Each annual report of the Canadian 
Minister of the Interior, every map and vol- 
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ume issuing from the Geological Survey, is 
to a considerable extent, a record of original 
discovery. Many a page is as entertaining 
as any book of travels and many a year will 
yet elapse before Canada and Alaska will 
cease to give us fresh geographical news. 

Few people realize the immense labor in- 
volved in the thorough study of a new coun- 
try. Mr. Herbert Ward, who was here from 
the Congo recently, said that though several 
hundred white men have lived for ten years 
past in various parts of the great basin, very 
little is yet known of the Congo region. When 
a committee of the Canadian senate, two 
years ago, gathered all the information they 
could collect of the great Mackenzie basin, 
they reported that much of the northern and 
eastern portion was as little known as the 
interior of Africa. What a rich opportunity 
this little-known country is affording to the 
able and enthusiastic explorers of the scien- 
tific bureaus at Ottawa! Here is one of the 
interesting surprises to which they have 
treated us. 

Some old maps used to show a low range of 
mountains stretching east and west for hun- 
dreds of miles west of Lake Athabasca. If 


you happen to visit that region on a vacation 


tour you will look in vain for those moun- 
tains. You will find instead an almost il- 
limitable prairie stretching away to the hori- 
zon, not in gentle undulations as in Minne- 
sota but as level as a floor. Suddenly a sur- 
prising thing will occur. A moment before, 
you saw nothing but the boundless, verdant 
sward ; the next, without the slightest warn- 
ing you find yourself standing on the edge 
of a mighty gorge. Seven hundred to a thou- 
sand feet below flows a water-way, a half-mile 
wide, and the old trappers, paddling up the 
noble Peace River, looked at the sandstone 
cliffs far above and called them mountains. 
If they had had the spirit of the explorer 
they would have climbed to the top and seen 
at a glance that they were in a prairie land 
through which this great chasm has been cut. 
Some day steamers will float on this wonder- 
fully crooked water-way and they will carry 
tourists for seven hundred miles from the 
foot of the Rocky Mountains along this very 
deep and narrow valley, through which me- 
anders the great stream that is unique 
among all the rivers in the world. 

There are a number of novelties for North 
American tourists that must be sought alone 
in Canada. Our alpine regions among the 
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Rocky Mountains where great glaciers de- 
scend for thousands of feet to the lower val- 
leys can be found only north of the inter- 
national boundary. In time, when the tour- 
ist wants the exhilaration of a trip through 
the Rockies by small boat, he will make his 
way to the head waters of the Peace River 
west of the mountains, and for nearly seventy- 
five miles he will float down the stream, 
amid the grandest of scenery, the mountains 
towering above him 5,000 feet on either hand, 
and all the way he will meet with only one or 
two small rapids to add a little excitement to 
the trip. He will not, however, venture into 
the rapids by which the river, emerging from 
the mountains, drops to the plain below ; for 
in ten miles the river tumbles a thousand 
feet and is very grand and turbulent before it 
enters its narrow gorge and assumes a placid- 
ity befitting its name. 

By using the steamers which the Hudson 
Bay Company within a few years has launched 
upon the Athabasca and Mackenzie Rivers, 
one may now travel from New York City to 
the Arctic Ocean along interior routes, carried 
all the way by steam except for about 335 
miles. He will travel by rail to Calgary on 
the Canadian Pacific, thence 270 miles by 
wagon to Athabasca Landing where he can 
take a steamer for over 200 miles to the Grand 
Rapids of the Athabasca River where sixty 
miles of land portage are required. At Fort 
McMurray, the foot of the rapids, a steamer 
has been running for six years down the 
river to Lake Athabasca and into the Slave 
River, to the second and last obstruction, five 
rapids close together. Below these rapids 
another steamer has been plying for six years 
and there is no further interruption of navi- 
gation in the 1,037 miles down the Great 
Mackenzie River to the sea. 

In all this vast country from the Sas- 
katchewan River to the Arctic Ocean our 
knowledge is confined chiefly to the rivers 
and the great lakes. Explorers, missionaries, 
and agents of the Hudson Bay Company 
know very little of the enormous areas 
stretching between the water courses. The 
future will fill the maps with numberless de- 
tails now wholly lacking ; but in broad out- 
line we know the characteristics of the coun- 
try and they may be very briefly described. 

Draw a line from near Cape Bathurst on the 
Arctic Ocean, almost exactly south-east to 
Fort Churchill on Hudson Bay. All the 
country east of this line is barren ground, 
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utterly worthless, it is believed, save for its 
fish and furs. West of this line is a broad 
belt of country including all of Great Bear 
Lake and generally bounded on the west by 
the great chain of lakes extending from Great 
Slave Lake to Lake Winnipeg. This is the 
wooded belt of the Canadian Northwest, con- 
taining much spruce, tamarack, and sub- 
arctic trees, a rocky and swampy area with 
some regions of good land. Between this 
region and the Rocky Mountains is another 
great belt quite narrow in its northern part 
along the middle Mackenzie but very broad 
at its southern limit, the northern branch of 
the Saskatchewan. This is an area of great 
plains with considerable timber, and a large 
extent of the country some day may be valu- 
able for pasturage. Then south of the North 
Saskatchewan, extending from the Red River 
valley to the Rocky Mountains, is a land of 
prairie and plain, one of the finest wheat 
growing and grazing countries in the world. 
The general characteristics of most of British 
Columbia are those of the wooded belt above 
referred to, and here and there all over the 
country between the lakes and the Pacific 
have been found riches in the shape of pe- 
troleum, coal, and gold which have developed 
into or bid fair to become large sources of 
wealth. 

It really is amusing to see the changes that 
Canada’s surveyors and explorers have been 
making in the maps of twenty years ago. 
They have been finding new water-ways and 
changing the courses of the old ones. They 
have whittled off parts of that wonderful 
system of lakes and added other parts which 
once figured as dry land. Lakes as near 
civilization as Lake Winnepegoosis in Mani- 
toba have taken on quite a different appear- 
ance, and Lake Mistassini in the Canadian 
Northeast, |once reported almost to rival Lake 
Superior in size, has been forced to abate its 
lofty pretensions and now cuts a very humbie 
figure. Within the past three years, Dawson 
and others have made a running survey of 
Over 100,000 square miles of territory along 
the head streams of the Yukon, hitherto a 
terra incognita, and Ogilvie’s conclusion that 
the gold diggings on the Yukon are in Can- 
adian instead of Alaskan territory was inter- 
esting reading for us and hastened the sending 
of our expedition which is now locating the 
I41st meridian, the international boundary 
line. 

We cannot describe here the many notable 
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explorations recently carried out by the Can- 
adian Geological and Land Departments ; 
their studies in the region between Hudson 
Bay and Lake Winnipeg, showing the use- 
lessness of that country ; their complete sur- 
veys of the Frazer, Athabasca, and Churchill 
Rivers, the mapping of the Cariboo mining 
district, where much of the country is so 
rough that pack animals cannot enter it ; the 
exploratory labors east of Hudson Bay ; and 
other important enterprises ; but all students 
of Canadian exploration are grateful for the 
invention of dry platesin photography, which 
have enabled the government to embellish its 
geographical reports with striking and beau- 
tiful pictures from regions almost unknown. 
‘No record of exploration,’’ says a report of 
the Interior Department, ‘‘ is now considered 
complete unless it is accompanied by illus- 
trations.’’ Canada also is using the camera 
in a very interesting way to facilitate her ex- 
plorations in the Rocky Mountains. 

The government is mapping this tangle of 
lofty summits, and all Alpine clubs and devo- 
tees of mountain climbing have been greatly 
interested for three years past in the graphic 
reports of these surveyors. Their scrambles 
above the snow line, clambering far up the 
slope of great moving glaciers, their toilsome 
progress as they cut their way through dense 
underbrush or crawl along the edge of dizzy 
precipices, their little mishaps, sometimes 
ludicrous, as when a pack-horse rolls hun- 
dreds of feet down the side of a cafion and is 
found wedged between two trees not at all 
hurt but painfully astonished, and above all, 
the splendid panoramas they see upon which 
no human eye ever rested before, and the or- 
der they evolve from this jumble of ranges, 
spurs, and valleys, have made the Canadian 
survey of the Rocky Mountains, still in pro- 
gress, one of the most interesting of recent 
geographical studies. Now the usual pro- 
cesses of topographical surveying are far too 
expensive in this difficult and for the most 
part uninhabitable region, where the aim of 
the survey is chiefly to perfect the map. 
Using triangulations, therefore, as the basis 
of the map, the surveyors work in the topo- 
graphical features by means of photographs 
taken on mountain peaks. This process has 
been used for some years in the Alps at 
about one-tenth the cost of the ordinary 
methods of topographical surveying. 

Nestled among the mountains are lovely 
lakes, some of them thirty or forty miles long, 
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hot springs here and there, one of which 
already is famous for its medicinal properties, 
and water-falls tumbling down the mountains 
for hundreds of feet. The region of the Fra- 
zer River is of peculiar grandeur and beauty. 
Gazing from afar at a noble cone, now known 
as Lookout Mountain, the explorers saw a 
long, white streak down its rugged side. 
They found it was a magnificent cascade, its 
waters lashed to snowy whiteness, and dash- 
ing for three thousand feet down the steep 
slope. These placid mountain lakes are full 
of trout, and the great hills that tower from 
3,000 to 6,000 feet above them are mirrored 
in the waters. Mr. Peary, the American 
traveler on Greenland’s inland ice, thinks 
there is no air in the world like that he 
breathed on that wonderful ice plain 7,500 
feet above the sea; but draughts of Rocky 
Mountain oxygen lose none of their health- 
giving quality by adding the aroma of fir 
and hemlock. Deer and black bear are nu- 
merous, grouse abound, and goats and Rocky 
Mountain sheep clamber far up the mountain 
side. Tourists, hunters, and invalids already 


are making their way to this new resort for 
health and recreation ; and among these pict- 
uresque lakes, romantic rivers, and grand 


mountains, a large district has been set apart 
for the National Park of Canada. 

A force of men are constartly at work 
making roads and bridle paths to the numer- 
ous points of interest in Canada’s big pleas- 
ure resort. The National Park is about 500 
miles north-west of our own great Park. It 
is on the Canadian Pacific at the eastern edge 
of British Columbia, and though it never can 
rival our Yellowstone Park in natural won- 
ders, it is destined to be one of the famous 
breathing spots of the continent. Bridle 
paths lead up the mountains from whose tops 
magnificent panoramas unfold. Picturesque 
bridges span the Bow and Spray Rivers, and 
from the Bow bridge one sees a noble river 
shooting past at twenty miles an hour before 
it plunges over the falls. Here is an inter- 
esting cave, and hot and sulphur springs, 
whose waters are led by conduits to various 
sanitariums, and high up in the mountains 
is a natural basin full of tepid water where 
many a visitor takes a plunge; and a few 
hours steaming, through the pass of the Rocky 
Mountains, lands the visitor among the won- 
ders of the Selkirk range. He leaves the 
train at the very foot of one of the greatest 
glaciers in the Temperate zones. 
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Fancy a river of solid ice about 500 feet 

thick, stretching up the mountain for nine 
miles with a width of a mile to a mile and a 
half, moving down the slope in midsummer, 
over a foot a day, with immense moraines 
along the sides and front where quartzite 
blocks, weighing many tons, have been pushed 
ahead or swept aside, and you have a faint 
picture of the Great Glacier of the Selkirks. 
It is believed no Indian ever visited these 
mountains, and the Selkirks are still imper- 
fectly explored, though we know many of 
the mountains are almost uniformly about 
10,000 feet high, that above 7,000 feet the 
rugged peaks are clad in perpetual snow, and 
that scores of glaciers push down the slopes to 
the forest region. It was an interesting dis- 
covery that our mountain climbers may find, 
at home, opportunities for adventure above 
the snow line, rivaling those of the Alps and 
the Caucasus. Our chief authority on the 
Selkirks is the explorer Green, the first to 
climb Mount Cook in the New Zealand Alps. 
He calls the Selkirk region, ‘‘ one of the lov- 
liest districts on our planet,’’ though he had 
some tribulations there induced by a bucking 
mustang to whose back the scientific instru- 
ments unfortunately had been confided. In 
a paroxysm of bucking, the animal dashed 
the theodolite, the prismatic compass, and 
other instruments to the ground, and then 
added insult to injury by rolling on the débris. 
When Mr. Green explained to the Royal 
Geographical Society of London why he 
could not return the costly iastruments it 
had loaned him, he convulsed that learned 
body. 
But notwithstanding Canada’s activity in 
the field of explorations, the work has only 
just begun. A recent report of the Geolog- 
ical Survey says that very little precise 
knowledge has yet been obtained of large 
districts even in Manitoba. The large col- 
ony of Icelanders who recently found new 
homes between Lakes Manitoba and Winni- 
peg settled in part upon still unsurveyed 
lands. Asa rule, however, the land surveys 
have kept far in advance of settlement, and 
there has been a great decrease of field work 
since 1887, as the Government sees no reason 
for staking out the farming lands many years 
before pioneers will occupy them. Recently, 
land surveys have been far more actively pur- 
sued west than east of the Rocky Mountains 
until at last they cover the whole of the lands 
taken up by settlers in British Columbia. 
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Interesting discoveries as to the resources 
of this vast country have crowded fast upon 
one another. The world talked long of the 
rich new wheat lands of the Red River Val- 
ley and the Saskatchewan; but it never 
seemed to occur to any one that the great 
plains farther west, to the Rockies, where 
millions of buffalo had roamed, were admir- 
able grazing lands. That discovery was 
made later ; cattle raisers flocked into Alberta 
with their herds, and ranches are still multi- 
plying. Then, as the surveyors pushed up 
along the east side of the Rocky Mountains, 
they were surprised to find that there seemed 
to be no limit to the northern extension of 
the arable and pasture lands, influences from 
the Pacific warming the winter air. 

Then along and near the line of the Cana- 
dian Pacific as it approaches the mountains, 
rich coal fields, both bituminous and anthra- 
cite were discovered. The Canadian North- 
west, though not well furnished with timber, 
doubtless could supply the whole continent 
with coal for centuries to come. In the re- 
gions of the Belly and Bow Rivers alone, it 
is estimated by the Geological Survey that 
there are about 800,000,000 tons of good coal ; 
and farther north, at Edmonton, the citizens 


are supplied with the product of their own 
coal miners at acost of less than three dollars 


aton. Canadian anthracite has been sold in 
the California markets. 

The discovery of large areas of petroleum 
basins was reported several years ago in the 
Athabasca region. Comparatively little is 
known yet of the value of these finds or of 
the extent of Canada’s coal supply. Professor 
Dawson, of the Geological Survey, thinks the 
oil district comprises nearly 150,000 square 
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miles. The whole world will be interested 
in the expedition headed by Pennsylvania 
experts, which the Dominion government is 
now fitting out to explore the oil regions. 
Another scientific expedition which will start 
this year has the mission of studying the re- 
sources of the Great Mackenzie basin and 
suggesting the best means of preventing the 
extermination of fur animals. 

The newer parts of Canada are a country 
of the future, for their resources have not yet 
been carefully studied, much less utilized. 
The hardy yeomanry who are planting 
civilization in these former wilds have suf- 
fered for several years from early frost and 
blighting drought. Far north, along the 
Northern Saskatchewan, many a farmer is 
freighting on the road and almost despairs of 
ever seeing that long promised railroad which 
was to bring his wheat field within reach of 
markets. But it takes years to lay even the 
foundations of so great a social edifice as the 
Canadian Northwest is destined to become. 
The railroads will be built and plenty of 
them. Progress and growth are apparent 
everywhere. Already the colonies outside of 
Manitoba, weary of the régime of the mounted 
police and the Council at Regina, are petition- 
ing the parliament at Ottawa for separate 
provincial governments. Manitoba and As- 
siniboia have raised 13,000,000 bushels of 
wheat in a year, and on the plains of Alberta, 
which no white men save a few hunters had 
seen twenty years ago, 150,000 cattle are graz- 
ing. There can be no doubt of the bright 
future of a country, whose resources are so 
ample, whose climate invigorates both mind 
and body, and whose enlightened people are 
so ambitious to achieve success. 


THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
BY EUGENE L. DIDIER. 


where calm deliberations and dignified 

debates are the rule, to the House of 
Representatives, with its unceasing turmoil, 
reminds the classical visitor of what must 
have been the effect produced upon a culti- 
vated stranger, who after viewing the august 
Senate of Rome, whose grave and reverend 
Conscript Fathers decided the fate of king- 
doms and empires, descended to the Roman 
E-July. 


P =e from the Senate Chamber, 


Forum where the Tribunes and other popu- 
lar orators haranguedthepeople. The Forum 
was a training school for the ambitious poli- 
ticians of Rome as the House of Representa- 
tives is the training school of ambitious 
American politicians. 

Aspasia, who taught wisdom to Socrates 
and eloquence to Peticles, declared that re- 
publics werethe nurseries of men,—that good 
republics produced good men and bad repub- 
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lics bad men. In the American republic as 
in the republic of Athens, all power is in the 
hands of the people. Poverty and obscure 
birth do not exclude any one, but the con- 
trary advantages do not always lead to polit- 
ical honors. 

The powers of the House of Representatives 
are purely legislative. It has none of the ex- 
ecutive functions of the Senate, has noth- 
ing to do with confirming appointments or 
approving treaties, but it has the exclusive 
right of impeaching officials, of initiating 
revenue bills, and of choosing the president 
of the United States in case the people fail to 
elect one. Twice only in the history of Con- 
gressional government has this last power 
been exercised,—in 1801, when Thomas Jef- 
ferson was elected for his first term, and in 
1825, when John Quincy Adams was elected. 

The first House of Representatives, which 
met in 1789, numbered sixty-five members, 
one for every thirty thousand persons. The 
present House contains three hundred 
thirty-three members, being one for about 
every one hundred sixty thousand of the 
population of the United States. An election 
to Congress costs sometimes five times as 
much as one year’s salary of a member. I 
know of a recent case in which a Congress- 
man spent $30,000 to secure his re-election, 
and was defeated, after all, by a man who spent 
little or nothing, because he had nothing to 
spend. The House contains few very old or 
very young men. The majority are between 
forty and sixty years old. Lawyers predom- 
inate, more than two-thirds being of that pro- 
fession, although most of them have retired 
from practice at the bar in order to devote 
themselves entirely to politics. One remark- 
able fact about the occupation of members of 
Congress is that, while the vast majority of 
voters are working-men, or artisans, they sel- 
dom send one of their own class to Congress. 

The House, like the Senate, meets at noon 
and sits four or five hours a day until toward 
the close of the session, when the daily sit- 
tings are lengthened, and at the very end, it 
sometimes sits all night long. Each day’s 
session begins with prayer by the Chaplain. 
Every member is obliged to remain with his 
head uncovered while the House is in session, 
although there is no rule forbidding a mem- 
ber covering his desk with his feet, a priv- 
ilege that frequently is exercised. When a 
member wishes to speak, he addresses the 
Speaker, who recognizes him by his state, as 
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“the gentleman from Kentucky.’’ Long de- 
bates are not usual in these busy days. Most 
of the work is done in committees. 

The Speaker of the House is generally the 
most prominent member of the dominant 
party, and is recognized as its leader. He 
does not often take part in the debates, but he 
advises the other leaders of his party in 
private, and when they go into caucus, he is 
present and gives counsel as to how to act 
upon pending questions. His most impor- 
tant privilege is the nomination of the stand- 
ing committees. It may be said that the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives is 
the second political figure in the United 
States, especially if he possess brains, am- 
bition, and what is called ‘‘ personal magnet- 
ism.’”’ His salary is $8,000a year, and he en- 
joys a social position the same as the justices 
of the Supreme Court. 

While our lower house cannot boast such a 
man as the English House of Commons boasts 
in Mr. Gladstone, still it is free from dull 
parvenusand fashionable young sporting men, 
who are the bane and the bores of the lower 
house of Great Britain. The House of Rep- 
resentatives is a fair type of the American 
people, and it is essentially a business body. 
It originates or produces few useful laws. 
Never were its weakness and ignorance more 
strikingly shown than in its recent indiffer- 
ence to the International Copyright bill, a 
bill which American authors for fifty years 
and American publishers for ten have been 
endeavoring to pass. 

The hall of the House of Representatives is 
a room magnificent in size and appointments. 
The seats are arranged in curved concentric 
rows looking toward the Speaker, who sits 
ona handsome marble chair on a raised marble 
platform. A visitor, sitting in one of the vast 
galleries of the House, witnesses a scene in 
which dignity is unknown and decorum is 
impossible. The noise and confusion have 
been compared to the ‘‘ short, sharp waves in 
an island loch, fretting in a squall against a 
rocky shore.’’ A recent English visitor, ac- 
customed to the general quiet of the House of 
Commons, was astonished at the turmoil in our 
lower house, and spoke, especially, of the 
rising and dropping of desks lids, the scratch- 
ing of pens, the clapping of hands to call the 
pages, the pattering of many feet, the hum- 
ming and talking on the floor and in the gal- 
leries, the shouting of members to catch the 
Speaker’s attention,and the sound of the gavel. 
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The House of Representatives has been the 
nursery of many distinguished men. Henry 
Clay won his first political honors in the 
House, of which he was for several years its 
most brilliant Speaker ; Daniel Webster be- 
gan his public life in the House, but his sub- 
lime and stately oratory was better adapted 
to the Senate; John Randolph began his 
meteoric career in the House, where he sharp- 
ened his wit by constant practice, until it be- 
came as keen and deadly as the scimiter of 
Saladin. John Quincy Adams was an unique 
example in our history of an ex-President 
of the United States serving in the House of 
Representatives. For eighteen years he was 
a prominent member of that body, during 
which he took a most active part in public af- 
fairs, availing himself of his opportunities to 
denounce his old enemies, Whigs and Demo- 
crats, who had prevented his being nomi- 
nated for a second presidential term. Tocome 
down to more recent times, John Sherman 
served a long apprenticeship in the House 
before he was elected to the Senate ; Ben Hill, 
of Georgia, was a recognized leader among the 
Representatives before he received senatorial 
honors ; James G. Blaine, after training as 
editor of the Portland (Me.) Advertiser, en- 
tered the House of Representatives on the 3d 
of December, 1863, and served without inter- 
mission until March 4th, 1875 ; he was elected 
Speaker of three successive Congresses, from 
March 4th, 1869, to March 4th, 1875 ; when, in 
a happy little speech, he adjourned the House 
on the last named day he received a perfect 
ovation, the floor and galleries joining in re- 
peated salvos of applause. 

During the Civil War, and for several years 
afterward, Thaddeus Stevens dominated the 
House of Representatives, which he ruled 
with an iron hand. Histerribletongue terrified 
thetimid members of his own party more than 
it did Democrats, and few of the former were 
bold enough to oppose his imperious will. 
One who frequently saw him at this time, de- 
scribes him as “‘ rising by degrees, as a tele- 
scope is pulled out, until he stood in a most 
ungraceful attitude, his heavy black hair fall- 
ing down over his cavernous brows, and his 
cold little eyes twinkling with anger; he 
would make some ludicrous remark, and, 
then, reaching to his full height, he would 
lecture the offender against party discipline, 
Sweeping at him his large, bony right hand, 
in uncouth gestures, as if he would clutch 
him and shake him. He often used invectives, 
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which he took care should never appear in 
the printed journal; and John Randolph in 
his most bitter moods was not more insult- 
ing than was Thad Stevens toward those 
whose political actions he controlled.’’ He 
was the undisputed leader of the House in the 
impeachment of President Johnson,—Butler, 
Boutwell, and Bingham, playing second fid- 
dles. 

Within the memory of men who have not 
yet reached the prime of life, the House of 
Representatives has numbered among its 
members such men as Andrew Johnson, Alex- 
ander H. Stephens, L. Q. C. Lamar, Schuyler 
Colfax, Levi P. Morton, Henry Winter Davis, 
James A. Garfield, and others of great promi- 
nence. Some of these were good speakers, 
but in these latter days, oratory is unneces- 
sary for success in public life. The fiery elo- 
quence of Clay and the grand oratory of Web- 
ster would be lost in the House of Represent- 
atives, the majority of whose members are 
‘* practical politicians.’’ Common sense has 
taken the place of passionate utterances. 
Most of the work of the House is done in 
committees, where there is little or no oppor- 
tunity for the display of any thing except 
‘practical business.’’ Sometimes a lively 
debate takes place in the Committee of the 
Whole House, but this is of rare occurrence, 
and the proceedings are generally flat 
and unprofitable. To be a member of 
Congress, by which is meant a member of 
the House of Representatives, does not 
per se give a man any social position in 
Washington. A member is completely cast 
into the shade by senators and justices of the 
Supreme Court of the United States. There- 
fore, rich men who covet social distinction, 
aspire to the Senate, not to the House. 

The present Speaker of the House of Rep- 
tesentatives, Thomas B. Reed, has not been 
a prominent figure in national politics until re- 
cently, but he possesses in a remarkable de- 
gree the special quality which the French 
revolutionist Danton praised and adopted 
as his own: L’audace, laudace, et toujours 
l’audace. Mr. Reed can scarcely claim the 
brilliancy of his predecessor, James G. Blaine, 
in the Speaker's chair, but for boldness and 
audacity as a parliamentarian, this new son 
of Maine totally eclipses her favorite son. 
Mr. Reed does not figure to any great extent 
in the social life of the National Metropolis ; 
he has not yet established himself in a perma- 
nent home, but has his rooms in an apart- 
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ment house, which precludes him from enter- 
taining. In this respect, also, he is entirely 
different from his distinguished fellow-citizen 
of Maine, for Mr. Blaine always gave sumpt- 
uous entertainments until family afflictions 
changed his happy home into a house of 
mourning. 

Since Mr. Blaine took his leave of the 
House, John G. Carlisle, of Kentucky, has 
been the most conspicuous member of that 
body. Beginning life as a school teacher, he 
studied law, was admitted to the bar, and at 
the age of twenty-four was elected a member 
of the Kentucky legislature. He continued 
almost without intermission in local politics 
for fifteen years, serving one term as Lieu- 
tenant Governor of the state. He was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1877, and 
has been re-elected ever since. He was elected 
Speaker of the Forty-Eighth, Forty-Ninth, 
and Fiftieth Congresses and presided with 
a dignity, impartiality, and parliamentary 
knowledge which won the respect of Demo- 
crats and Republicans. He is a tall, fine- 


looking man, with the winning courtesy of 
Henry Clay. Ably assisted by his handsome 
and accomplished wife, he has introduced the 
delightful old Kentucky hospitality into 


Washington society, making their home the 
center of attraction during the gay season. 
It may be mentioned that Mr. Carlisle is the 
fourth Kentuckian that has been elected 
Speaker of the House of Representatives, the 
first being Henry Clay. Since retiring from 
the Speakership, Mr. Carlisle has been re- 
cognized as the leader of the Democratic party 
in the House. Being one of the ablest states- 
men of the country, and stillin the prime of 
a vigorous manhood, he seems destined for 
higher political honors in the future than he 
has yet received. 

Roger Q. Mills, of Texas, was brought 
prominently before the country by the Tariff 
bill which he introduced into the House dur- 
ing the first session of the Fiftieth Congress. 
The discussion occasioned by this bill gave 
him a publicity which his previous career in 
Congress did not warrant, and since the de- 
feat of that bill its author has resumed his 
former place among the average Congress- 
men. But he has plenty of vim and verve, 
and having once tasted the sweets of fame he 
will not be willing to go down to posterity as 
‘* Single Bill Mills,’ especially as that bill 
failed to pass. Mr. Mills is a middle-aged 
man, his dress and address being distinctly 
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Southern, although not so pronounced in the 
former respect as the eccentric John Randolph, 
of Roanoke. 

Massachusetts has three prominent men in 
the present House of Representatives,—Na- 
thaniel P. Banks, Henry Cabot Lodge, and 
Elijah Adams Morse. General Banks is a 
conspicuous example of the peculiar advan- 
tages of American institutions: Born in hum- 
ble circumstances, he received a plain edu- 
cation, and became a bobbin-boy in a factory ; 
edited a newspaper ; studied law and entered 
politics ; was elected to the Massachusetts 
legislature in 1849, ’50, ’51, and ’52, serving 
two years as Speaker ; was president of the 
Massachusetts Constitutional Convention of 
1853; was elected a member of the House 
of Representatives in the Thirty-Third, 
Thirty-Fourth, and Thirty-Fifth Congresses ; 
was elected Speaker of the House in 1857 after 
a memorable contest ; resigned his seat in 
Congress, January 1, 1858, to fill the office of 
Governor of Massachusetts ; when the Civil 
War broke out, he entered the Federal army 
as Brigadier General of Volunteers and was 
soon promoted to Major-General ; in 1867, he 
returned to Congress, and served successively 
until March 11, 1879, when he was appointed 
United States Marshal, which position he held 
until April 23, 1888, when he was elected to 
the present Congress. Such isa brief outline 
of a remarkable and, in some respects, a brill- 
iant career. General Banks is now in his 
seventy-fifth year, but he shows no decline in 
mind or body. 

Elijah A. Morse is a distant relation of the 
Adams family of Massachusetts, and repre- 
sents the same district once represented by 
John Quincy Adams. At the age of nine- 
teen he enlisted in the Federal army as a 
private, and was promoted to a corporal ; af- 
ter the War he became a business man and a 
manufacturer ; he entered politics at the age 
of thirty-five, as a member of the Massachu- 
setts legislature ; and after serving two terms 
in the state senate was elected a member of 
the House of Representatives, in which he al- 
ready has made his mark. His colleague, 
Henry Cabot Lodge, is a much younger man, 
and college bred, having graduated at Har- 
vard in 1871, and at the Law School of the 
same university in 1875. He was admitted 
to the bar, but he soon discovered, like Master 
Shallow, in the play, that there was very lit- 
tle love between himself and the law, and that 
little became less upon a better acquaintance, 
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so he abandoned it for the more congenial 
pursuit of literature. Mr. Lodge is now serv- 
ing his second term in Congress, and he finds a 
residence in Washington very agreeable, as it 
enables him to carry on with great advantage 
his literary and historical studies, without 
neglecting his duties in the House. 

Mention has been made of the indiffer- 
ence of Congress to the question of Inter- 
national Copyright. When this bill was 
brought before the House of Representatives 
at the present session, it was promptly voted 
down, and Congress lost a rare opportunity 
to do something really usefui. It was not a 
party question. It was not a scheme to vote 
away the people’s money, it was simply and 
purely a question of doing right and jus- 
tice to a most deserving body of American 
citizens, and at the same time to wipe from 
our national escutcheon a blot that has long 
dimmed its luster. The average member of 
Congress reads nothing but newspapers. He 
knows nothing of books, and, therefore, cares 
nothing for authors ; in fact, he looks upon 
literary men with mingled scorn and pity, 
they being, in his wise estimation, drones in 
the busy hive of American life. Our legis- 
lators should know that literature is the true 


glory of every nation,—that kingdoms fall, 
that empires crumble into dust, but thata 


nation’s literature survives. Let these Con- 
gressmen, who are dressed in a little brief 
authority, remember that the plow of Rob- 
ert Burns is not less honorable than the 
scepter of Robert Bruce, that Shakspere 
has conferred more true glory upon Eng- 
land than all her politicians from the time of 
William the Conqueror to Queen Victoria, 
that Edgar A. Poe has done more for the 
fame of America than all the politicians who 
have mouthed in Congress since the forma- 
tion of the United States Government. 
During the present session of Congress, 
Pennsylvania has lost her two most distin- 
guished Representatives, Samuel J. Randall 
and William D. Kelley. Mr. Randall, al- 
though a pronounced and unswerving Dem- 
ocrat, won the respect of. his political adver- 
saries by his high personal character. After 
serving one term in the state senate, he was 
elected to the National House of Representa- 
tives in 1867, from his native city of Philadel- 
phia, and was re-elected consecutively from 
that time until his death, latterly with 
out any Republican opposition. He was 
chosen Speaker of the Forty-Sixth Congress, 
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and his deserved success seemed to point 
him out for the highest honor of the repub- 
lic. Judge Kelley entered Congress two years 
before Mr. Randall, and like him he was re- 
elected every term until his death. He was 
more aggressive than his Democratic col- 
league, but not less respected. Like many 
successful Americans, he started out in life 
with a good English education, and began his 
career in a printing-office ; he became an ap- 
prentice to the jewelry trade, and worked five 
years as a journeyman jeweler; he then 
studied law, was twice Prosecuting Attorney 
for the city of Philadelphia, and for ten years 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. He 
was in his fiftieth year when he was first 
elected to Congress, but he soon took a lead- 
ing place in the House. 

Few men, like John Wentworth, of Chicago, 
run for Congress ‘‘ for the fun of the thing.’’ 

Within the last twenty-five years, there has 
arisen in the United States a class of men who 
are known as ‘“‘ professional politicians.”” In 
this class are included many of the members 
of the present House of Representatives, men 
who are known, but who shall be nameless 
here. They come to Washington poor, but 
ina few years they are buying real estate 
and feasting sumptuously every day. That 
there should be such men in public life is not 
an evil peculiar to the United States ; it is the 
natural consequence of all forms of represent- 
ative government, and prevails more or less 
in Great Britain, France, Germany, and Italy. 

One of the most intelligent foreigners who 
ever visited the United States, Mr. James 
Bryce, in his excellent work, ‘‘ The American 
Commonwealth,’’ in speaking of the House 
of Representatives, has a striking para- 
graph which seems to furnish an appropriate 
close to this article: ‘‘This huge gray hall, 
filled with perpetual clamor, with its multi- 
tude of keen, eager faces, this ceaseless going 
and coming of many feet, this irreverent pub- 
lic watching from the galleries and forcing 
its way to the floor, all speak to the behold- 
er’s mind of a mighty democracy, destined 
in another century to form one-half of civilized 
mankind. The men may not be great, but 
the interests and the issues are vast and fate- 
ful. Here, as so often in America, one thinks 
rather of the future than of the present. Of 
what tremendous struggles may not this hall 
become the theater in ages yet far distant, 
when the parliaments of Europe have shrunk 
to insignificance ?”’ 





AMID THE STORMS. 
BY LUCY E. TILLEY. 


EAR Mother Nature, with what tender hand 
The many cradles on thy ample breast 

Are rocked. Serenely ’midst the storms they rest, 
The tender younglings of the sea and land. 
Safe on the frail, bent stalks the spiders bind 
Their silken hammocks with no thought of fear ; 
While slender-wingéd birds untroubled hear, 
High in their rocking nests, the rough-browed wind ; 
No white-capped waves affright the pulsing life 
Which, cradled in its shell, rocks with the tide. 


Lo, ’neath a watchful eye they all abide 
Amid the blinding rush of storm and strife. 
Not they alone have need in this wide land, 
Shelter us also, O, thou brooding hand. 


THE FOLLIES OF SOCIAL LIFE. 
BY CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON. 


HOEVER invented the phrase 

\) \) “the social ladder’? contributed 

a most picturesque figure. to the 
language, a figure that appeals vividly to 
the imagination, whether one dwells in a re- 
mote village or in the heart of a metropolis. 
Every community, every state, every nation, 
nay the wide world itself, has its metaphorical 
ladder on the successive rounds of which are 
perched representatives of the different 
cliques that go to make up what is known to 
the census bureau as ‘‘ the population.”’ 

It is not the purpose of the present paper 
to explain the reasons why these cliques 
should exist, nor to suggest plans whereby 
every one may climb to the topmost round. 
Suffice it that these cliques or grades exist 
the world over, and that those who occupy 
the upper rounds of the ladder necessarily 
look down upon those below them, while 
those who are at the foot look upward with 
feelings that may be worthily ambitious, or 
enviously bitter, according to the tempera- 
ment of the individual. 

Here, for instance, is a group seated com- 
fortably enough on one of the midway rounds 
of the ladder. Judging from their dress and 
general appearance they are well-to-do folk 
in work-a-day clothes. They are looking at 


the people on the topmost round, and from 
their remarks it would seem that they either 
feel, or wish to be considered as feeling, a 
hearty contempt for their nice dress, their 
dainty ways, their correct grammar, and 
their habitually civil speech. Two or three 
rounds further up, there is, perhaps, less of 
contempt and more of envy, more of a dispo- 
sition to reach up and climb to the next 
higher round. Downward, nobody wants to 
go, but if we watch the imaginary ladder we 
may see many lapses. It is far easier todrop 
to the next round below than it is to mount 
the next above ; nevertheless, there are people 
on all the rounds who are out of place, and 
belong properly either higher up or lower 
down. 

Theoretically, social follies are confined to 
the upper social grades, the upper round of 
the ladder, that is, but actually they are by 
no means peculiar to them. There are follies 
as truly social in their nature among the la- 
boring classes as among the ‘‘ upper ten,” 
orthe more recently invented ‘‘ four hun- 
dred.” In acertain very numerous class of 
the population, for instance, it is necessary 
in order to keep up the honor of the family 
when one of its members dies, to set forth in 
the house of mourning a table liberally sup- 
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plied with intoxicating liquors. It is incum- 
bent likewise upon the family, no matter how 
poor they may be, to make as grand a dis- 
play as possible at the funeral, often incur- 
ring debts that it takes many years to pay. 
These, surely, are social follies quite as ab- 
surd in their way as any that can be laid at 
the doors of fashionable mansions. 

To the frontiersman, fair white collars and 
cuffs are fashionable follies, and his scorn of 
them would be intensified if he knew that in 
the effete centers of population it is not un- 
usual for people to change their linen daily 
or even offener. Among the mining towns 
of the West a silk hat hanging in the 
entrance hall of a hotel while its owner is at 
dinner, is pretty certain to feel the weight of 
some miner’s fist in indignant protest against 
the encroachment of civilization. To the 
wearer of fresh linen and the votary of the 
high hat, this hostility seems barbaric and in- 
solent in the extreme. 

It is evident, then, that we must discrim- 
inate between follies. We are very apt tode- 
nounce as foolish practices what we are not 
accustomed to, and, on the other hand, we 
are equally apt to consider as necessities 
things that we have always had, simply be- 
cause we have never been obliged to do with- 
out them. 

All social customs have some kind of an 
excuse for existence. The funeral excesses 
just referred to, originated in one instance in 
the perfectly natural desire to alleviate the 
sharp poignancy of grief in a stricken house- 
hold; and, in the other, from an equally 
natural desire to honor the memory of the 
departed. 

The recognized custom in polite society of 
making formal dinner calls and the like, pre- 
sumably had its beginning in the days when 
every social assemblage ended in a debauch 
and it was deemed a delicate attention on the 
part of guests to call upon the host or hostess 
to the end that each might be reassured as to 
the physical survival or well-being of the 
other. 

It is quite natural that silly customs should 
be more numerous among the wealthy, that 
is the fashionable classes, than among those 
that are less free to gratify whims through 
reckless expenditureof money. This may be 
said to result from two causes. First, the 
tanks of fashion are recruited from the people. 
Every recruit brings some custom or foible 
from his or her former social circle or local 


code. By the natural law of variation and 
increase, these customs and foibles become 
fixed, varying more or less from the original 
type, but perpetuated in some form and, per- 
haps, improved or amplified until they be- 
come recognized as part of the code broadly 
embraced in etiquette. Secondly, the lead- 
ers of fashion, ever eager to strengthen their 
hold upon the scepter, spare neither time nor 
money to devise some excess of manner or 
dress that shall in due course become part of 
the established order that rules in upper- 
ten-dom. 

It would be a curious study if one should 
trace back to their origin all the customs of 
good society. To some extent this has been 
done, but with questionable accuracy, for such 
investigations, like new scientific theories, 
are largely guess-work, and while it is not 
hard to make a plausible presumption, it is 
excessively difficult to prove it. 

If it is true that the social follies are most 
prolific among the wealthy, it follows that 
they should be most prolific among the 
most wealthy. It will hardly be disputed 
that the crowned heads of Europe repre- 
sent wealth, upon the whole, in its most 
concrete form. Practically they have their 
hands in the public treasury, as witness the 
yearly drafts of the royal family of Great 
Britain upon the generosity and loyalty of a 
long-suffering parliament. True to our theory 
it is about these courts that social follies find 
their most intense development. Everybody 
knows the story of the monarch who perished 
from exposure to a hot fire because the cham- 
berlain of shovel and tongs could not be found 
to shut off the draught or otherwise check the 
blaze. Equally familiar is the story of Isa- 
bella of Spain, who set the fashion of wearing 
soiled linen because she with patriotic im- 
prudence vowed a vow that she would not 
change her dress until her armies had cap- 
tured a certain fortress. The beleagured gar- 
rison, however, was so brave and inconsid- 
erate as to hold out until the Infanta’s linen 
became so very yellow that it set the fashion 
of the day, and for a long time ‘‘ Isabella yel- 
low’’ was in great demand throughout the 
Spanish dominions. 

Such instances, however, are not confined 
to the MiddleAges. It is said that the Prince 
of Wales recently was seen in public wearing 
gloves of diverse colors. However the acci- 
dent occurred, it set the fashion, and for a 
while it was the correct thing to wear odd 
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colored gloves. One of the royal princesses, 
too, had temporarily a halt in her gait, result- 
ing from a sprain, or some slight injury, 
and forthwith it became the fashion among 
court ladies to cultivate a pretty little royal 
limp. 

In America we have no prince or princesses 
of sufficiently permanent title to lead us in 
precisely such guise as in the instances cited, 
but we are by no means slow to go as far as 
wecan. No village is sosmall as not to have 
its social queen, perhaps two or more rival 
queens, and aided and abetted by the fashion 
papers and periodicals, the rest of the com- 
munity follow their lead with more or less 
fidelity and success. 

Just here it seems necessary to offer a word 
of apology to the fair sex if this paper seems 
to accord them a certain pre-eminence in the 
countenance of fashionable follies. Upon 
women, as a rule, falls the burden of keeping 
up the round of so-called social duties. There 
is that in her nature which leads her to care 
more for becoming dress than men do, and in 
general, therefore, she gives more thought to 
it in all its minor details. For the same, ora 
like reason, she gives more time to the inter- 
change of formal social civilities, and since 


she is the prime mover in all these matters it 
is not unnatural that she should be charged 
with the main responsibility for the follies 
that become part and parcel of the social 


fabric. Men, on the other hand—if we ignore 
a small percentage insignificant alike in 
number and as individuals—do not as a gen- 
eral thing object to wearing last year’sclothes; 
and since full evening dress is the same 
among gentlemen the world over, they do 
not have to give a moment’s thought to per- 
sonal adornment. Men, moreover, do not 
feel constrained to call formally upon each 
other in order to keep up friendly relations. 
In point of fact most of them are very lax in 
the matter of duty calls upon the ladies of 
their acquaintance, and were it not for more 
punctilious wives, daughters, and sisters, even 
the permissible substitution of cards for per- 
sonal visits would often be omitted. If, 
therefore, these strictures seem to bear with 
undue severity upon women, it must be re- 
membered that everywhere in America, so- 
ciety in its formal aspects is almost exclu- 
sively under feminine management. 

A very great many of our social follies re- 
sult from ill-advised attempts to import 
European customs, particularly English cus- 
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toms, and adapt them to a new order of social 
conditions. There it is rare that a family in 
what is termed the middle class of life, gains 
social recognition from the aristocracy. Here 
such changes are of every-day occurrence, in 
private as well as official life. The man 
who is destined to be president ten or fifteen 
years hence, is, possibly, a local politician 
to-day, with a family to whom the compli- 
cated formulas of social etiquette are prac- 
tically a sealed book. 

Under such conditions the establishment of 
fixed rules, according to a recognized social 
standard, are well-nighimpracticable. There 
is no final authority. In some parts of the 
country newcomers call first upon the old 
residents, after the French custom ; elsewhere 
the old residents call first upon newcomers if 
their acquaintance is desired ; and elsewhere, 
again, there is a perplexing conflict of the 
two systems. 

In one of our largest cities a certain street, 
for no apparent reason, divides recognized 
fashion from mere mediocrity. In the same 
city actual calls in person are not given or 
received even between ladies moving in the 
same circles—cards are made to do duty in- 
stead. All these differing systems have their 
advocates, and generations must pass before 
New York and San Francisco, Boston and 
New Orleans, can acknowledge a common 
code. 

Diversity in manners and customs always 
goes hand in hand with ferocity and lawless- 
ness and, however picturesque these may be 
in novels, they are sadly detrimental to peace 
and prosperity in actual life. It is toward 
the elimination of the barbaric elements that 
all true systems of civilization must tend. It 
has been suggested, and with some show of 
reason, that when men have reached that 
ideal social state wherein every one is polite 
and considerate to every one else, there will 
be no fun in living. True, possibly, when 
viewed from our present standpoint, but the 
ideal man and woman of that far distant 
millennium probably may have a very differ- 
ent idea of fun from that which obtains in 
this present day of imperfect development. 

‘An ideal social being,’’ says Herbert 
Spencer in the ‘‘ Data of Ethics,’’ ‘‘may be 
conceived as so constituted that his spon- 
taneous activities are congruous with the 
social environment formed by other such be- 
ings.’’ Of course this is merely the doctrine 
of the perfectionists ‘‘writ large,’’ but it is 
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entitled to respect as the theory of ultimate 
social conditions formulated in some of the 
keenest intellects that the century has pro- 
duced. To a thoughtful and appreciative 
person, women of fashion are always very 
interesting, and the fact that they do truly 
regard themselves as the representatives of 
an indefinite something that is really grand 
and great is extremely’ diverting. Their 
steadfastness of purpose in conforming to 
trivial ideals, the infinite pains they take in 
approximating an ever fugitive standard of 
perfection, the wearisome round of social 
duties that they discharge with such single- 
ness of mind and intensity of purpose,—all 
these are highly entertaining but saddening 
withal. One cannot but think how much 
real good might be accomplished if all this 
energy and resoluteness—often persisted in 
through untold physical suffering and pain— 
were directed into channels that look toward 
a state of ‘‘ ideal congruity,’’ like that contem- 
plated by Mr. Spencer. 

If the average well-to-do American spent 
as much time as his wife and sisters do in 
changing attire and making visits, it would 
have been impossible for him to accomplish 
all that he has effected in the way of mate- 
rial advancement. How could a man who 
must dress each day for walking, for the car- 
riage, for calling, for the opera, and for only 
fashion knows what else, who must call on 
Mr. A.’s friend, on the newcomer on B. St., 
on the dinner-giver of last week, find time 
for keeping track of stocks, for consummat- 
ing great sales and purchases, or for develop- 
ing great natural resources? 

Probably few ultra fashionable women will 
read this paper, but many women will read it 
upon whom the burdens of social life weigh 
heavily. If, say they, we stop exchanging 
the prescribed civilities of social life, society 
will go to pieces. Somebody must keep up 
the organization. Men will not do it, there- 
fore we must do it forthem. All this is very 
true, viewed under the existing order of 
things. No one, man or woman, likes to 
lose caste in the social scale, and no one can 


be blamed for desiring to retain existing 
friendships and intimacies. The follies of 
society do not arise from the wish to retain 
the social relations that one has always been 
accustomed to, but from an inordinate desire 
to outshine one’s friends and neighbors and 
approximate the style of living affected by 
richer people. From such ambitions nothing 
but disaster can ordinarily result. 

American society is necessarily in process 
of formation, but it is slowly crystallizing into 
shape. What will be the ultimate lines of 
separation between the different social grades 
no prudent man can at present venture to 
predict. Mr. Bellamy’s book, now nearing 
its four hundred thousandth of circulation, is 
full of not altogether unreasonable sugges- 
tion, and is apparently bearing fruit in that 
it has hit the popular fancy and set many 
people to thinking about matters which they 
never thought of before. 

The manners and customs of gentlefolk 
are alike in essentials the world over. Books 
of etiquette may differ, in point of fact no two 
of them agree, but gentleness, consideration 
for others, reasonableness, have a code of 
their own that needs no formulation, that 
stimulates no ambition for extravagant dis- 
play, that is responsible for nothing that can 
be termed a fashionable folly. 

A school that shall successfully inculcate 
such a code will do more to ameliorate social 
conditions than all attempts of the monied 
classes to ape the manners of foreign court- 
iers and introduce in republican America 
tules of etiquette that are only endurable 
when they are centuries old. 

In the course of national development we 
shall evolve a social code of our own which 
will eliminate many of the follies that now 
threaten to make our aristocracy of wealth 
more silly than any that the world has seen. 
Many forces are moving powerfully in this 
direction, and eventually with broader cul- 
ture and more right thinking they must 
triumph over the narrower principles and 
less enlightened intelligence that prevail in 
merely fashionable society. 
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PICTURESQUE DALMATIA. 


Translated for ‘‘ The Chautauquan "’ By the ‘‘ Revue des Deux Mondes.”’ 


lie alone in its picturesque appearance. 

It does not consist simply of the path 
of purple and gold which the setting sun 
throws upon its iridescent waves, nor in the 
white light which the morning spreads over 
the distant mountains ; for these beautiful 
effects may be seen as well at Naples or at 
Monte Carlo. What one finds here alone 
among modern countries, is a moment of 
respite in the never ceasing struggle for ex- 
istence. Formerly such tranquil corners 
abounded. Italy was full of them ; to-day its 
brilliant destiny allows it no longer any mo- 
ments of idleness. I had asked myself, 
Where can one fly in our days to taste again 
the sweetness of living? To Lisbon? Its 
affairs with Africa will not permit it. To 
Spain? Perhaps in the depths of some of 
its sierras or in some of its small and remote 
villages, but elsewhere all is restlessness: 
upon the coast where ripen the Alicante 
As 


“| te attractiveness of Dalmatia does not 


raisins they talk of universal suffrage. 
to the poor Balkan peninsula, along time 


ago it lost its sleepy comfort. I seemed to 
seek in vain a place where to rest my head ; 
everywhere humanity was complaining, griev- 
ing, communicating, disputing, or fighting. 
Everywhere was to be found the demon of 
politics. 

This demon has visited Dalmatia, but with- 
out fixing his abode there. While the rest of 
the peninsulastretching into the Adriatic was 
striving, haranguing, and cannonading con- 
cerning its boundaries, this long band of 
earth, strewed with olive trees, remained at 
peace behind its rampart of bleak hill-tops. 
To-morrow, perhaps, its memories will not 
any longer suffice for it, and it will enter into 
the universal conflict; but to-day it is con- 
tented with its literary aspirations. 
native seems to say, ‘‘See, men of the age, 
men of iron and of blood, we have found the 
secret of happiness, and from the height of 
our shore we contemplate your agitation. 
We in the past have struggled also, and we 
can relate to you, if you wish, some stirring 
history. But we have at last discovered the 
beauty of the sky and of the sea to which our 
quarrels then made us oblivious. The light 
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murmur of the waves which dies away amoung 
the reeds of the bay consoles us for all. 
While you make yourselves hoarse in order 
to gain public notice, we sing a darcarolle 
and are happy.”’ 

An impression as if made by these words 
spoken in an audible tone is forced upon one 
when he first sets foot upon the Dalmatian 
soil, which occurs at the pretty little penin- 
sula of Sabioncello, which is joined to the 
mainland bya miniature isthmus like a jewel 
curiously mounted. The double chain of 
walls still barricading this isthmus, with its 
battlements of burnished gold, shows that 
the inhabitants of this corner of the earth 
formerly fought bravely. Two pretty vil- 
lages, once called cities, Stagno Piccolo and 
Stagno Grande, mount guard upon the two 
flanks of the mountain, but they sleep now 
as Swiss soldiers upon their halberds. The 
ramparts feel no longer the shock of powder, 
but are caressed by the flowers of the almond 
trees or the young vines. As espaliers they 
have won a wide renown. 

What grace and beauty abound inall of the 
coast islands, not only in the larger ones, 
such as Lesina and Curzola, but in those so 
small as not to tempt the covetousness of 
conquerors! Within their narrow inclosures 
they preserve the aroma of the long ago, just 
as a bottle retains the fragrance of the per- 
fume it has held. Standing on one of them 
and gazing out on some white sail in the dis- 
tance, the visitor could easily imagine him- 
self in fairy land, or transported into one of 
those impossible kingdoms which had birth 
in the imagination of Shakspere. Here are 
to be found perfect settings for ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest’’ or ‘““As You Like It.’’ When the 
moonbeams hang the drops of dew upon the 
brier-bushes and pour a soft light over the 
whiteness of the rocks, one would experience 
no surprise on meeting Rosalind walking 
through the vague shadows, or in seeing the 
divine Titania directing the revels of the 
elves. 

Whatever may be thought of it elsewhere, 
as soon as one enters Zara, the capital of Dal- 
matia, he is convinced that life is good and 
sweet everywhere here among these poor 
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rocks which the sea carves and polishes as if 
preparing them for some mighty temple or 
acropolis. There is, both in the atmosphere 
and about the people, I know not what of 
tenderness, of suavity, of engaging sweetness 
which transports, envelops, penetrates one. 
On the evening when we disembarked at Gra- 
vosa, the harbor before Zara, we experienced it 
immediately. It was late when we entered the 
capital, but a crowd, at once joyous and tran- 
quil, was promenading the leading thorough- 
fare, a veritable little Corso. Under the 
clear sky there was a continuous trampling 
of feet upon the flag-stones and the sonorous 
murmur of voices. Occasionally explosions 
of laughter were heard, and what laughter ! 
fresh and crystalline as the song of water in 
marble fountains. 

The people living on the coast, tall and 
graceful in form, seem to be the beautiful de- 
scendauts of the Italian race, thrown as by 
chance upon these shores ; while those of the 
interior are coarser and heavy-set and bear 
traces of a Slavonic origin. And, as the cities 
mingle all races and all types, nothing is 
more amusing than to note the sharp con- 
trasts presented. Especially is this the case 
on market days. The swarming motley life 


seen then would form the joy of a painter and 


the despair of an ethnographer. The latter, 
honest man, would lack for language in not- 
ing in his memorandum book the variations 
in physiognomy and the peculiarities of the 
groups of women, crying out their wares 
from their stands, in three or four different 
dialects, their simple dress forming a medley 
of colors—red, blue, green. But all differ- 
ences are soon lost sight of in the general gay- 
ety. From all time,in Dalmatia the races 
have dwelt side by side without coalescing 
and without disputing. The Slavs, Italians, 
Morlachians, and even the wild Montene- 
grins become sociable with one another as 
soon as they settle upon this coast loved of 
the sun ; the sweet influence of the sky seems 
to force them into friendliness. 

What a pleasure one experiences in being 
able to trace upon these shores of the Adriatic 
the simple, natural conformation of the an- 
cient world. How plainly in contrast is seen 
the wide deviation our modern Europe has 
made. Notice for a moment the grotesque 
structure of this Europe, where is plainly 
outlined yet all the incoherence of barbaric 
invasions. While the Phcenicians, the 
Greeks, and the Italians peopled first the 
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coasts, the ports, and founded cities at the 
outlets of rivers, our rude ancestors, the 
Slavs, Germans, and even the Gauls oftenest 
pushed far into the great inland plains and 
turned their backs upon the sea. Formerly 
civilization was amphibious, and the natural 
domain of civilized men comprised both land 
and water. As insailing theancients pressed 
close to the shore, soon land they sought 
proximity to the sea. 

It was very fortunate, doubtless, that our 
forefathers, destined to populate these great 
vacant inland regions, were not troubled with 
this homesickness for the seas of the south. 
But their immense, unequaled, and often dis- 
proportionate labor has singularly deformed 
the world. Foralong time our sluggish 
states, developing from a single strong castle 
or fortress, as an oak grows from an acorn, 
were confined in the interior. When, spread- 
ing from barony to barony, from kingdom to 
kingdom, they at length touched the sea- 
shore, nothing intheir structurehad prepared 
them for navigation. One might compare 
them to great mastodons which improvident 
nature had not supplied with fins. It was 
necessary to repair this forgetfulness by tardy 
evolutions. 

Is it not remarkable that England, in her 
island, for so many ages pursued the chi- 
mera of a continental empire and only dis- 
covered her maritime aptitude in the time of 
Elizabeth? And France, how many times 
has she not sacrificed her insular colo- 
nies to her ephemeral preponderance upon 
the continent? What shall we say of Rus- 
sia, born in plains almost limitless and voy- 
aging interminably in search of an arm ofthe 
sea which would give egress? The great co- 
lossus gropes and stretches itself out in its 
awkward attempts to adapt itself to a marine 
life. And what of Germany, that almost 
land-locked country? In order to get afloat 
has she not to avail herself of the ports of the 
Hanseatic cities ? f 

Thus neither the marvelous scope of navi- 
gation nor the expansion of nations, more 
marvelous still, nor great discoveries have 
been able to quite repair this initial evil of 
conformation of which modern states bear 
the trace. They are like individuals whose 
robust infancy had not been symmetrically 
developed. The result of this capricious 
growth is for most nations a sensation of suf- 
focation in a land badly laid out. It is the 
Mediterranean changed from a natural inland 
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sea to a frontier; it is Africa and Asia aban- 
doned to Islam ; it is our continent rudely 
separated from the others by contrast of man- 
ners and of religion. 

The old system of land arrangement was 
after an entirely different plan ; but with the 
help of such scattered fragments as Dalmatia 
upon the borders of the Adriatic, we can 
reconstruct it, as Cuvier could an animal 
from a single bone. 

No land was ever more unpromising than 
this Dalmatian coast in ancient times—rug- 
ged, rough, inhabited by savages save here 
and there a Greek village, which threw its 
roots into the barbarian soil, an ideal retreat 
for pirates who were a perpetual menace to 
Italy. But Rome became mistress of the sea, 
and drove the pirates back into their caverns. 
Then, following, she subdued the land. Her 
powerful workmen slowly constructed there 
their durable roads and their solid buildings ; 
and, steadily and constantly advancing, 
welded together the colonies scattered by 
them along the shore. In vain the Illyrican 
population fought against their encroach- 
ment; alast powerful effort made by them 
shook the soil from the Danube to the Adri- 
atic, and troubled the last days of Augustus ; 
but four years of bloody warfare, and the un- 
flinching valor of Tiberius finished the Ro- 
man conquest commenced by the republic. 

What Dalmatia became under Roman do- 
minion, monuments at every step bear wit- 
ness. Everywhere are blackened trophies of 
triumphal arches, the elegant rotundas of 
temples, capitals carved in acanthus leaves, 
mutilated aqueducts, despoiled amphithea- 
ters—all bearing the stamp of a grandeur 
which has never been revived. Dalmatia, 
later, knew many glorious days, celebrated 
other triumphs than those of proconsuls ; but 
never has she experienced again a prosperity 
so equal nor a system of government so well 
regulated. 

Among all these trophies I seek out for our 
reconstruction of Dalmatian history, the most 
significant, those which will best represent 
the spirit of Rome, and I find them at Spalato 
in the remains of the palaceof Diocletian—the 
one Roman emperor who was born in Dalma- 
tia—and at Pola, of the great amphitheater. 
The former, with its strong bastions erected 
on the side of the continent, and opening out 
toward the sea a hospitable portico, appears 
to me a correct image of the empire. The 
latter in its ruins still showing a logical and 
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simple construction, a massive grandeur, a 
firm circumference with its arcades repeated 
from story to story, and in their very mo- 
notony impressing me with respect as the 
mark of a strong will, is the perfect symbol 
of the genius of Rome. 

As the succeeding scenes in a drama, let us 
now rapidly review the changing events in 
the subsequent history of this land. Let us 
shut our eyes for a moment, and when we 
open them again we shall see that all has 
changed, and that we are now in the seventh 
century A.D. Roman unity is broken. The 
free life of Greek cities has begun again in 
the old feudal chaos, with a forceand strength 
which recall the most flourishing days of an- 
tiquity. And these cities form, as it were, a 
community of merchants. Nominally, taken 
as a whole, they composed a sort of Sla- 
vonic kingdom which continued its exist- 
ence until the middle of the eleventh century. 
The remains of this epoch we find everywhere 
in the settlements upon the coast—in these 
charming little palaces with their three-lobed 
arches which smile at us from a distance, in 
the larger public edifices, and in the many 
churches, nearly all of which bear witness of 
having been rebuilt after some disaster, in 
the style of the seventeenth century, such as 
the cathedral of Sebenico. 

Among these separate little republics 
founded upon the Adriatic coast, two types 
detach themselves in extraordinary relief, 
two cities of a size and renown very unequal, 
but of similar tenacity, for they were almost 
contemporaneous in their birth, and in their 
death as free cities;—I mean Venice and 
Ragusa. Both were daughters of the sea and 
of antiquity ; both transformed by the neigh- 
borhood of great nations ; both republican in 
principle and yet supple enough to lend 
themselves to the most feudal combinations 
without losing,within, their simple beauty of 
character ; both slowly crushed in the end by 
the implacable march of nations. Both 
seem asleep rather than dead, for they 
preserve, as do pressed flowers, their form, 
their beauty, the smallest petals of their 
corolla. Very like in structure were they, 
but very different in destiny, for Venice, 
better located and more independent, made 
herself more imposing and gave to the 
world great lessons in diplomacy. But 
Ragusa in her turn had her marked charac- 
teristics and her own maxims of government. 
Less strong, she was often more honest ; her 
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walls were less respected than her word of 
honor. It is well worth the trouble to notice 
especially this little city where beats yet the 
heart of Dalmatia. 

From Mount Sergius, which rises behind 
Ragusa, there is to be seen lying at its foot 
upon a narrow strip of rock, a labyrinth of 
roofs, of steeples, of terraces, of narrow 
streets, compressed into a rampart of the fif- 
teenth century. The mountain is so abrupt 
that the city seems as if it had been thrust 
down into the water. But within its narrow 
limits are lodged all the requisites of a little 
nation, commercial, warlike, and devout,— 
numerous churches, several convents, some 
stores, a free port, some barracks, hospitals, 
fountains, palaces, and hovels. 

Let us enter the city ; the largest streetcan 
be crossed in three strides. -What memories, 
however, are inclosed in these narrow pre- 
cincts! What magnificent efforts were made 
for so feeble an outcome! One is astonished 
when he is reminded of the dangers which 
have surrounded this frail republic ; pirates 
multiplying upon the destruction of the em- 
pire, and redoubtable until the middle of the 
sixteenth century ; conflagrations ; the almost 
periodical plague; earthquakes still more 
fatal. Join to these evils the political risks, 
the chicanery of the petty princes of the in- 
terior who drew the city into miserable quar- 
rels at the very time when she was extending 
her influence to a distance and treating upon 
an equal footing with the greatest sovereigns. 
Then the troubles regarding religious propa- 
gandism ; the peremptory orders sent to it 
by the officious bishops; the commands 
which, without taking into account the en- 
suing difficulties, interdicted all traffic with 
the infidels and sought to draw Ragusa into 
warfare with the Turks ; and, still more diffi- 
cult, the express commission given to it to 
convert the Serbs and the Bosnians, that is 
to say, to finish with its little poweét, what 
the king of Hungary, with all his force had 
with difficulty begun. She had, after all 
this, to defend herself against the Venetians, 
grown jealous of this twin sister. Venice 
made upon her a bitter war, half subdued her, 
fettered her by oppressive laws, strangled, as 
faras she was able, her commerce, but did 
not destroy her. Alone, among all the cities 
of the coast, Ragusa was able to cope with 
this imperious neighbor. She knew how to 
fight her while admiring her, to become her 
emulator, notherslave. After this subjugation 
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by Venice it was the turn of the great nations 
which were founded later in the interior, to 
descend upon Dalmatia. Among their chiefs 
who led armies on to victory over her, 
were Louis of Hungary, and Sigismund. 
Then came the Turks pushing from before 
them all Christian civilization, and for one 
hundred years holding sway over the brave 
little nation which had grown exceedingly pol- 
itic, however, in this part of her history. By 
deft management and apparent compliance 
to the wishes of her conqueror, she won the 
favor of the latter and still preserved the 
characteristics of her own national life. 

Again the curtain rises on the historical 
drama after the lapse of many years. Venice 
sleeps in silence upon the Adriatic Gulf and 
Dalmatia lies near her, now under the con- 
trol of Austria. The future did not belong to 
little maritime confederations. 

For the Dalmatian shore this epoch is a 
kind of truce or relaxation,—oneof those rare 
moments in history when the course of time 
seems suspended. For more than a century 
its inhabitants have not occupied themselves 
with any thing of a public nature. They have 
given themselves up to lives of enjoyment 
and to society ; they take nothing seriously, 
the government less so than all the rest. 
They have fallen into quiet, old-fashioned 
ways, and are a staid and peaceful people. 

Once during this time the French fell as 
from the sky into this conservatory of old 
customs, and madethere a great disturbance. 
Their entrance intothe midst of this old com- 
edy, the interest of which was beginning to lan- 
guish a little, formed an event of great relish. 
Making themselves masters for a time these 
revolutionists respected nothing ; they over- 
turned all the steady customs and the quiet 
ways of life. But their stay was of short 
duration, and the Austrian rule, soon re- 
stored, and still in force, brought back their 
wonted tranquillity—a condition of affairs so 
satisfactory to the European governments 
that Austrian ingenuity is expended to its 
utmost in its prolongation. 

Such, however, is the vitality of this glori- 
ous little state that in our days, despoiled as 
it is of all material sovereignty, it has made 
for itself a large place in the domain of intel- 
ligence ; it has become one of the principal 
centers of Slavonic literature. And so much 
the more aspiring is it in this ideal kingdom, 
that it is there forming vague projects ofa 
union of all Slavonic peoples, its brothers. 
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rosy in the world ; it contains over a hun- 

dred thousand lepers, not a single prov- 
ince being free from thescourge. Dark races 
have been more subject to it than the white, 
but every country and race has had its vic- 
tims. The field of human flesh is still favor- 
able to the ravages of this monster, whether 
in India, Persia, Arabia, Asiatic Russia, 
China, Australia, New Zealand, British or 
Dutch Guiana, Madagascar, Sierra Leone, 
Brazil, Mexico, the Bermudas, the Bahamas, 
the Antilles, or the Sandwich Islands. 

Europe is now comparatively exempt, with 
the exception of Sweden and Norway, Portu- 
gal and Greece, where the disease has myste- 
riously survived from the Middle Ages. No 
European leper is able to account satisfac- 
torily for having contracted it; like a thief 
in the night it steals in tocapture the citadel, 
and legions of doctors backed by untold 
wealth can never drive it out ; its presence is 
generally manifested by an insensibility of 
the skin to pain ; this is the beginning of the 
end which may not come for ten years. 

The origin of leprosy always has been en- 
veloped in Cimmerian darkness; putrid fish 
as an article of diet has been accused oftener 
than any thing else; pork and oil have also 
been suspected. Dr. Carter ascribes the taint 
to a defect in the development of certain ele- 
ments in the blood ; Hyaltelin, of Iceland, to 
a want of salt in the blood. The modern in- 
vestigation of germs, which has done so much 
for surgery and medicine, has borne mate- 
rially upon this problem of the ages, furnish- 
ing a solution in the bacillus lepre. This, 
the germ of leprosy, was discovered by Dr. 
Hansen, of Norway, in 1873, but the difficulty 
was merely put one step farther back, it is 
now in the rear of the bacillus lebre—where 
did that come from ?—how did it get here? 

Leprosy was not confined to Jewish or 
Scripture times ; it is probable that it existed 
from a prehistoric era in both Asia and 
Africa. In Europe it was comparatively 
rare, until at the time of the Crusades! it 
spread so rapidly as to become the great dis- 
ease of Christendom, giving rise toa well- 
grounded belief that it was again re-imported 
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from the East. The instinct of human na- 
ture then, as always, declared itself in favor 
of removing the leper from contact with his 
kind, and after a struggle of several hundred 
years on this line of segregation, the pest be- 
gan, about the sixteenth century, to abate 
visibly, until finally, with the exception of 
the peninsulas before mentioned, it was ef- 
fectually stamped out of Europe. 

Of late a revival in various quarters of the 
world has been noted; many scientific ex- 
perts, Dr. MacKenzie, the adviser of the late 
Emperor Frederick, among the number, attrib- 
utethis to anerroneous ‘‘ Reporton Leprosy,”’ 
prepared in 1867 by the Royal College of 
Physicians in London for her Majesty’s Sec- 
retary of State for the Colonies. The data 
for this unfortunate report were obtained in 
answer to a series of questions drawn up by 
the college and circulated throughout the 
Colonies, upward of two hundred fifty replies 
being received from medical workers in the 
field of leprosy in different parts of the world. 
The physicians of the Royal College formed 
their conclusions too hastily from evidence 
of a negative rather than a positive character, 
that leprosy is zo/ contagious ; and the lazar- 
houses throughout her Majesty’s dominions, 
on which the sun never sets, were thrown 
open for the leper to spread his doom. Sen- 
tence against an evil work is not always exe- 
cuted speedily. Dr. Munro, who had charge 
of the Hospital at St. Kitt’s in the West 
Indies, and did so much to diffuse a knowl- 
edge of this subject, stated that the seeds of 
leprosy take something like half a century to 
mature in a locality. This fact accounts for 
the ungvientific verdict of so many colonial 
informants. 

Dr. John D. Hillis, late medical superin- 
tendent of the Leper Asylum in British 
Guiana, and Dr. Vandyke Carter, who has 
given a late report of the leprosy in Norway, 
are the greatest living authorities. Boeckh, 
Hansen, Arning, and Prince Morrow are also 
renowned explorers of this Dark Continent ; 
these men agree that the bacillus lepre isa 
traveler, his mode of transmission being by 
contagion. Danielssen, of Norway, specially 
insists on heredity as a chief cause, the 
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others merely recognizing it as an agent hav- 
ing a limited influence. Dr. Danielssen has 
had an opportunity to watch the course of the 
disease through several generations, even fol- 
lowing it to our north-western states in the 
descendants of Scandinavian lepers. 

The inoculation of animals with the dacil- 
lus has been tried without success, but Dr. 
Wynne, of Robben Island, has established 
the fact that animals do contract the disease, 
by presenting some curious instances of leper 
mice found in hospital wards, also turkeys 
and pheasants in the adjacent country, thus 
suggesting the probability of animals com- 
municating the germ to people, as well as 
people to animals. 

A mystery possesses a lasting fascination, 
and there have always been medical men 
ready to take their lives in their hands, and 
track the leprosy to its native haunts, with 
the hope so long deferred of making some 
discovery that would benefit humanity. 
Some have perished obscurely in the heroic 
task, with no funeral oration from the French 
Academy, or meed of praise from a Marl- 
borough House Committee. 

During the Middle Ages the most stringent 
ecclesiastical as well as civil laws existed in 
England and throughout Europe with regard 
to this disease; the medizeval treatment was 
directed solely to arresting the “spread of it, 
the possibility of a cure never seeming to 
dawn even upon the most charitable ; it was 
considered an awful and occult visitation of 
providence. The modern spirit of resisting 
evils as blots upon our escutcheon, the di- 
vine image in which we are made, has pene- 
trated this domain; the sacrifice of Father 
Damien de Veuster at Molokai in the Sand- 
wich Islands, reached the ear and touched 
the heart of the civilized world, and itis 
hoped that interest now being thoroughly 
roused, the steady hand of science, aided by 
benevolence, will grapple with the problem. 
For this purpose more funds are needed than 
were proposed by the Marlborough House 
Committee which was convened by the Prince 
of Wales, not only to honor Father Damien, 
but to suggest the endowment of a professor- 
ship of leprosy and a hospital in England. 

Dr. MacKenzie, in view of the alarming 
revival of the disease, thinks that a man like 
Pasteur should at any cost be speedily pro- 
cured toexperiment with the germ, and, if pos- 
sible, discover a protective virus for persons 
who are exposed to the danger of contagion. 


Professor Virchow is of the opinion that it 
will be useful to have a history of leprosy, in 
order that by marking off ecclesiastical from 
civil laws, we may derive the full benefit of 
past experience. 

When the medieval physicians of France 
and England had ascertained by indubitable 
signs—that a man was a leper, he was taken 
to the church for the last time, and a cere- 
mony was performed over him, more solemn 
and pathetic than the rites for the dead, be- 
cause all the human desires and affections 
were still warm within the wretched being 
whose slow martyrdom was only beginning. 
He was covered with a black pall in the pres- 
ence of the congregation, prayed for, and 
sprinkled with holy water, the priest pro- 
nounced over him the terrible ‘‘Ten Com- 
mandments of Man,” all prescribing rules for 
his isolation as a leper. The ‘‘Ten Com- 
mandments of God’’ were afterward read, and 
he was reminded that being debarred from 
the society of men he should live in that of 
angels ; a spadeful of earth was thrown over 
his feet, and the announcement made that 
henceforth he was buried to the world; he 
was taken out of town to the house provided 
for him, and invested with the ‘‘cop and 
clapper,’ the badge of leprosy all over 
Europe. Here he was permitted to receive 
the sacrament when occasion offered. 

The church was the friend of the leper al- 
ways, and wrested from the selfish civil law 
most of the good accomplished in his behalf 
for centuries. 

The Military Order of the Knights of St. 
Lazarus was founded in the fourth century, 
its aim being hospitality and segregation for 
lepers ; its chief branch was in Jerusalem, 
and only a leper was eligible to the office of 
Grand Master. When the Saracens gained 
entire control of the Holy Land, the Knights 
of St. Lazarus withdrew to France and con- 
tinued their kind ministry under the protec- 
tion of King Louis VII. 

In England, Archbishop Lanfranc founded 
and endowed two leper hospitals for pilgrims, 
outside the gates of Canterbury. 

In view of the extreme repugnance of hu- 
man nature to this disease, and the utter help- 
lessness of its victims, charity to lepers was. 
considered the crowning act of piety. Henry 
III. washed the feet of lepers with his royal 
hands, Queen Matilda, the wife of Henry II., 
filled her house with these outcasts, King 
Robert of France and Louis IX. were also 
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their benefactors ; St. Elizabeth of Hungary 
was famed for her goodness to lepers, also 
St. Catherine of Sienna, whose nuns are still 
employed in the same way at Cocorite in 
Trinidad. Some of the noblest altruistic 
work of man has been done for these unfor- 
tunate brothers. 

At the end of the thirteenth century the 
precepts and example of Francis of Assisi 
had extended their influence until there were 
over a hundred thirty lazar-houses in Great 
Britain alone; finally hardly a town was with- 
out one, kings, queens, nobles, and wealthy 
burgesses endowing them with chartered 
privileges. 

But there have also been sharp contrasts to 
this spirit of benevolence, in periods of ex- 
treme cruelty to lepers. Edward III., one of 
the most renowned Plantaganets, stained his 
fame by a record of great severity to these 
defenseless subjects; in Christian Scotland 
as well as in heathen India mothers tainted 
with leprosy were at one time buried alive 
with their unborn children. In India it is 
considered a punishment for sin committed 
in a previous incarnation, and accepted as 
such by the sufferers, who flock to the 


Ganges, desiring to acquire new merit by 


ending their lives on holy ground. The 


Chinese even at this day place the leper out- 


side the pale of mercy. 

A Protestant missionary to the Fiji Islands 
some years ago described a mode of cure for 
leprosy in operation there, which, at least, 
had the advantage of being warranted to kill 
if it failed to cure ; no man of our race would, 
like these savage islanders, voluntarily sub- 
mit to its barbarity. Leaves of the Tinugaga 
tree, often poisonous to persons in health, 
were rubbed all over the patient ; he was also 
buried under a pile of the leaves, in a small 
hut ; a fire was then kindled of some pieces of 
the bark, with no outlet for the smoke to es- 
cape, and he was fastened by a rope so that 
his head was only fifteen inches from the 
ground, the door closed on him, and he was 
left to suffocate in the fumes for a length of 
time proportionate to the extent of his mala- 
dy,—sometimes as long as two hours. After 
this, he was taken outside of the hut and laid 
on mats; his body was thoroughly scraped, 
and deep gashes were cut in it to. enable the 
blood to flow freely. We are obliged-to be- 
lieve the good missionary when he adds that 
he has actually seen one man, whom he had 
formerly known as a leper, in perfect health 
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after submitting to this terrific process. 

There are dark possibilities that purely 
superstitious cures may have been resorted to 
in some countries ; in the Middle Ages there 
was a tradition in Europe that a bath of the 
blood of small children would cure leprosy. 
Although civilized man has found no cure, 
some palliatives exist: Father Damien was 
for a time improved by an oil recommended 
by Mr. Edward Clifford; sulphur baths and 
arsenical treatment have a modifying effect ; 
and the skillful use of the knife retards the 
progress of the tuberculous form of the dis- 
ease. 

In the Sandwich Islands, Trinidad, Mada- 
gascar, Japan, China, and India, leper hospi- 
tals are served by men and women who belong 
to various Roman Catholic orders. 

Father Denjoy of the Jesuits has written an 
interesting account of his charge in Madagas- 
car. This asylum was moved to Amba- 
hivoraka from Amboulatara, and was the first 
of the kind in the fertile African island. It 
is situated on a broad open plateau, with a 
view of hills in the distance, and is near a 
sacred wood that was once the shrine of a 
famous idol and the resort of many pilgrims. 

Now a bell rings from a graceful Roman 
tower transported from afar to the plateau 
of Imerina to call these afflicted children to 
the shrine of the Christians’ God. They take 
great pleasure in singing to a flute-harmonica 
that also has found its way there. On the 
right of the church a long row of low build- 
ings, consisting of a number of cells, are the 
homes of the lepers who seem to enjoy sitting 
on their own door-sills in the sun. Those 
who are able to work, cultivate fields of 
manioc, the produce of which is, of course, de- 
voted to their own subsistence. It is esti- 
mated that thirty francs apiece will suffice, 
but as the refuge can only do justice to one 
hundred pensioners, and fifty more have 
thrown themselves upon its charity, ad- 
ditional funds are greatly needed. To refuse 
hospitality is to condemn them to starvation, 
for the morbid horror of the islanders is 
scarcely exceeded by that of the natives of 
Sierra Leone, who will not even mention the 
leprosy. 

The Dominican nuns at the ‘‘ Home of the 
Living Dead’ in Cocorite, Trinidad, have re- 
cently expressed a conviction that the leprosy 
under their charge (in appearance the same 
as that of the Sandwich Islands) is of con- 
tagious. They say that not only none of their 
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own band have taken the disease, but an old 
man who had tended the lepers thirty years 
when the sisters came to Cocorite, never con- 
tracted it. This testimony is contrary in its 
bearing to that of ‘‘Frére Etienne,’’ who 
wrote a little book in 1879, called La Lépre 
est contagieuse, from a full knowledge of 
Cocorite as well as other institutions. 

These sisters attribute Father Damien’scon- 
tracting the disease to the hardships and bad 
food of his early years at Molokai, when the 
chaotic state of affairs prevented him from 
observing the ordinary laws of health. They 
have been in the service much longer than he 
was, and seem to regard him as a mere boy 
in experience. Dr. Beavan Rake is the 
physician at the ‘‘ Home of the Living Dead ”’; 
he states that the leprosy under his obser- 
vation manifests itself in both forms, that he 
has seen little effect from medical treatment, 
in every case of improvement ascribing it to 
good careand nursing chiefly ; he finds the ad- 
ministrative part of his work tedious, but the 
field for scientific research compensating. He 
says if he could get a medium for the culture 
of the dacillz, or germs, there would be a 
chance of discovering a cure in the form of a 
medicine to act internally. The fact that 


tumors when removed always return in some 
ether place, shows that the disease works 


from within outward. In his zeal Dr. Rake 
has tried to induce the government to offer a 
condemned criminal the choice between 
prompt execution and inoculation with lep- 
rosy for the benefit of science. It will be re- 
membered that this experiment was tried in 
the Sandwich Island“\by Dr. Arning on the 
Hawaiian convict Keanu, in November, 1885, 
and the man did contract leprosy at the 
end of three years, but under circumstances 
that in the opinion of many, rendered the 
ghastly test unreliable as a basis for conclu- 
sive report. 

Those who regard capital punishment in 
any shape as a judicial murder without the 
excuse of insane passion, strong drink, or 
hereditary bias, will recoil from testing the 
germ of leprosy upon human beings how- 
ever guilty. 

The sisters at this ‘‘ Home” are devoted to 
their patients, speaking with a touching 
pride of those who are still able-bodied and 
engaged in out-of-door labor and sports. They 
are entirely without fear for themselves while 
dressing wounds and soothing distressed 
leper children. Visitors who occasionally go 
F-July. 
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there, find the dormitory beautifully clean ; it 
is lofty and well ventilated but some of the 
wards need to be larger to secure the best 
sanitary conditions ; throughout the establish- 
ment it is evident the best has been done 
that the means afforded. Here, too, as in 
Madagascar, more want to come than there 
is room for. The sisters undertake to pro- 
vide for one hundred eighty, but they al- 
ways have a few more, and as soon as a 
patient dies there are several candidates ready 
to take his place. The patients take turns to 
sweep the wards, to cook, and to carry food ; 
and they have their own plots of ground to 
till and cultivate, the produce of which is 
consumed in the asylum, the government 
paying back half of its value. 

It is gratifying to know that they have 
their pets, dogs, cats, and birds, their games 
of ball and cricket, and that they have less to 
suffer until the last stages of the disease, 
when the internal organs are attacked, than 
many persons who are ill with other linger- 
ing maladies. 

Norway and Cyprus have proved the value 
of segregation ; its horrors are greatly mitiga- 
ted where every person within reach is either 
a leper or else emancipated from fear. The 
human mind seems to accustom itself to the 
inevitable, unless in the form of acute phys- 
ical pain, and the lepers of Cocorite, Molokai, 
Grenada, and Norway seem about as cheer- 
ful as the rest of human kind. The men in 
Norway are busy in their workshops, the 
women engaged in domestic duties, and the 
children in their classes. Occupation was 
wisely insisted upon, evenin medizval times. 
At Grenada the pleasure loving southern 
temperament asserts itself in dancing and 
song. Father Damien like Father Denjoy 
encouraged a taste for music. 

We hear of a theatrical entertainment given 
not long ago by lepers to lepers, at a hospital 
in Madras ; one of the plays was called ‘‘A 
Side-Splitting Farce.’’ Dr. Cook, the surgeon, 
placed one of his wards at the disposal of the 
amateur actors, who got up by their own ef- 
forts a fine stage adorned with a curtain, 
which last was painted by an artist who had 
only a thumb and half of a finger left him by 
the inexorable destroyer. 

A time of horrible experiences comes to 
nearly all, before the end ; meanwhile, lepers 
are men and women, and so far as practicable 
should have the pleasures, even the cares, of 
healthy men and women, with as few re- 
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minders of their physical doom as possible. 
In this respect there is a marked advance 
upon the medizeval charity. 

Until a protective virus is discovered to re- 
duce the last traditional horrors of leprosy, 
any maid or matron who at a safe distance 
sees a glimmer of romance in the career of a 
nurse to lepers, either in or out of a religious 
order, would do well to scrutinize severely 
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her own motives before embarking upon such 
an undertaking. No transient glow of en- 
thusiasm, no sky-rocket impulse, will suffice 
to light the path of duties that are incon- 
ceivable in advance ; her torch must be kin- 
dled at an altar where the love of our com- 
mon humanity burns as steadily as the 
watch-fire of the vestals, and in the Holy of 
Holies of an undivided heart. 


AS A MOUNTAINEER. 


BY ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 


HE English are pre-eminently what 
Walt Whitman would call an out-door 
people. They dearly love a holiday, 

and a holiday with them means a day or days 
on the river, shouldering a knapsack and 
climbing to the top of a mountain, jumping 
on a cycle and riding to the other end of 
the county. The Derby, the Oxford, and 
Cambridge boat race, the Harrow and Eton 
cricket match are but excuses to bring them out 
in crowds to the beautiful gorse-strewn downs 


of Epsom, to the banks of the Thames where 
it winds past Montlake and Hammersmith, 
to Lord’s cricket ground under a blue July 
sky. On theslightest pretext, they rush into 
the open air ; you will see them sitting calmly 
in a thick drizzle that would send an Ameri- 
can in-doors, or lunching on the river under 


umbrellas ina pelting rain. Workmen who 
are shut up in their factories or workshops 
throughout the week, fill the many London 
parks on Sunday. But the men who labor 
with their brains are notcontent with merely 
going out-of-doors ; they seek rest and quietin 
the hardest kind of physical exercise. Mr. 
Gladstone, after the Parliamentary session, 
hurries to Hawarden and cuts down trees; 
Mr. Stevenson, his literary tasks completed, 
tramps over the Cevennes, or canoes down 
French canals and rivers ; Mr. Tyndall leaves 
his scientific studies to scale the highest and 
most dangerous Alpine peaks. 

Of late years, the favorite out-door relaxa- 
tion with Englishmen has been mountaineer- 
ing, which Mr. Tyndall was one of the first to 
make popular. His countrymen simply 
swarm in places like Zermatt and Saas. All 
through Switzerland, you find them with 
their ropes and ice axes. They have pene- 
trated to the Caucasus and the Himalayas; 


they have scaled the Andes and the Rocky 
Mountains ; they have made their way to the 
top of Hecla and Mount St. Elias. And their 
Christmas holidays, if they have time for no 
greater enterprise, are given to Snowden or 
Helvellyn, Alpine-like under heavy winter 
snows. 

And it is a striking fact, that almost all 
those who have become famous as moun- 
taineers or are lights of the Alpine Club, are 
distinguished men in other ways. Mr. 
Whymper, who first conquered the Matter- 
horn, is the well-known English wood- 
engraver. The namesof Mr. Tyndalland Mr. 
Huxley have become household words 
throughout the civilized world. Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, who writes so delightfully about 
his mountain experiences, is the scholar who 
is now editing the ‘‘ Universal Dictionary of 
Biography.’’ Mr. W. M. Conway has no 
small reputation as an art professor. The 
list is really endless. But, perhaps, of all 
these Alpinists, he who—to Americans—is. 
least known in that capacity, but best known 
as historian, scholar, and statesman, is Mr. 
James Bryce, who so recently has told us 
what he thinks of our country constitution- 
ally in his ‘‘ American Commonwealth.”’ 

Of Mr. Bryce and his work, there would be 
no use of my saying any thing after all that 
has been and is still being said and written. 
But of Mr. Bryce and his play, comparatively 
little has been heard. And he has carried off 
so many laurels as a mountaineer, he is such 
a fine example of the Englishman who works. 
all the better during work hours because he 
has played so hard during playtime ; he has 
been to so many out-of-the-way and strange 
lands in search of adventure, that he always. 
has seemed to me no less interesting as a 
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holiday-maker than as a politician and writer. 

When one firstcomes to England one is con- 
stantly wondering at the number and length 
of holidays, the thoroughness with which 
they are enjoyed, and the adjournment of the 
most important matters in their favor. But 
gradually one begins to realize that this is 
really the secret of a good deal of English 
success. And I have no doubt myself that 
the ‘‘ American Commonwealth ’’ would never 
have been the book it is, had not Mr. Bryce 
mastered the ice ax and been initiated into 
the mysteries of rock-work, glissading, and 
scrambling up chimneys and couloirs. 

He has written little about his Swiss experi- 
ences. But how well he knows his Switzer- 
land, how at home he is at Zermatt, the En- 
glish Alpinists’ headquarters, how thoroughly 
he has explored the Mount Blanc district, 
how much ke could say if he chose about the 
Italian Alps and lakes, references in his story 
of other journeys are constantly showing. 
He speaks as one in authority of the compar- 
ative ease of the Breithorn, that huge snow 
mound as it looks from the Gorner Glacier, 
of the almost interminable+stretches of the 
great snow fields of Monte Rosa, which seem 
but a comfortable coast when seen from the 
Gorner Grat, of the dangers of the Matter- 
horn, which custom and convenient ropes 
and chains are fast belittling. But I know of 
no published account by him of his own ex. 
periences in the Swiss Alps. 

It is when he gets off the beaten track that 
he is ready to talk in print about his doings. 
In the summer of 1873 he went to Iceland 
with two other Englishmen. Though there 
are no Vikings left there now, though the 
spirit of adventure among its people is dead 
or sleeping, though they no longer accomplish 
deeds of might and valor for their ska/ds to 
sing in new Sagas, the island is as wild and 
strange, as bleak and drear as when the old 
Norsemen fled from before Harold the Fair- 
haired to its shores. A great wide desert, 
the veriest abomination of desolation, with 
only here and there a green oasis or valley 
where men may dwell, mountains of rock 
black as the long northern night, broad ice- 
bound streams flowing between the hills,— 
this is Iceland to-day, as it was in the old 
stirring times centuries ago, when from it 
poured forth the fierce sea-kings who wrought 
destruction along the British coast. 

Its modern inhabitants stay at home, while 
the new conqueror comes from gver seas to 
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lay siege, not to their villages and houses, 
but to their volcanic heights and peaks. And 
no easy conquest is it. As Mr. Bryce says, 
in Switzerland the difficulty is to get to the 
top of a mountain, in Iceland to reach its foot; 
for such a desert is the interior, that you 
travel for miles and miles without passing 
town or village, or even a house, so that you 
must carry with you, not only tent and pro- 
visions for yourself, but food for your neces- 
sarily long train of horses; while so little 
traveling is there from one side of the island 
to the other, that, except on one or two high- 
ways, even natives cannot easily find their 
way across. Another by no means small 
hindrance is the indifference of the people to 
the value of time ; they have lived too far out 
of the world to have fallen victims to the 
strange disease of modern life with its sick 
hurry, and they cannot understand why you 
should not always be as leisurely in your 
travels and amusements as they are in their 
work. 

These difficulties Mr. Bryce faced and over- 
came. Not content with the smallest that 
await the least energetic traveler, he delib- 
erately courted the greatest that can be ent- 
countered. To the top of Hecla, to the very 
verge of its crater, and down its slopes he 
tramped in a wild snow storm that hid the 
view, but this he dismisses as a trifle, not 
more worthy of description than the ascent of 
Vesuvius ; other peaks he climbed in fairer 
weather that allowed him to look far out over 
the desert, set about with its snowy rampart 
of hills, far out across the desolate northern 
seas, but here again were no greater perils 
than would be met with on Ben Nevis. 

And so to Mr. Bryce, the actual climbing 
in Iceland seemed by far the easiest part of 
his expedition. But he undertook to cross 
the interior and this, not by the track which 
is comparatively often used, but by one which 
had not been tried for fifteen years and which 
was supposed to be known but to one man in 
the island, by name Sigurd, like the great 
hero of the heroic age of Iceland. 

With three guides, two fellowtravelers, and 
seventeen horses, he set out early one morn- 
ing across a high plateau, strewn with loose 
rough slabs of stone like the pavement of a 
ruined city, by the great pools and the patches 
of bogs and beds of half thawed snow. And 
on this dreary land the clouds began to fall, 
and all round was to be seen but the same 
country, with no feature forthe eyes to dwell 
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upon—‘‘ neither peaks nor valleys, neither 
rocks nor grass, but everywhere bare, bleak, 
blank desolation.’”’ And when late in the af- 
ternoon they halted at a tiny green island in 
the broad expanse of barrenness, the clouds 
closed about them, and even Sigurd could 
tell nothing of the way, now there was no 
great snowy Joékull to guide him. But on 
they pressed, for food was scanty andthe next 
house a hundred miles away. 

At nightfall, however, they dared venture 
no farther, and in the midst of a cold snow 
mizzle, with fingers numb, they pitched their 
tent, ate their allotted portion of biscuit and 
mutton, drank their short allowance of corn 
brandy, and wrapping themselves in their 
every scrap of clothing, lay down shivering 
to lie awake all night, freezing hard, longing, 
as Homer says, for the coming of the fair- 
throned morning. And when it came, the 

land was still wrapped in its cloud covering. 

But at nine or thereabouts, at last the mist 
rose, and on they rode, toward a bold snowy 
mountain group, on one side a broad plain, 
flooded with sunlight, stretching to a fewtiny 
volcanic cones, on the other, the smooth end- 
less line of snow-field. And all that day they 
rode; and all that night still they rode, 
stopping only once and again for the sake of 
the wearied horses. And the next day they 
kept steadily on, now among new mountains 
with glaciers streaming down between them, 
and tiny icebergs floating on the great White 
Lake. And not until aftera long day’s riding 
did they reach the solitary farm, standing 
sentinel-like on the far edge of the desert. 

I do not think Mr. Bryce ever has reached 
that perfect out-of-door state which Mr. Stev- 
enson describes, when with the body in con- 
stant exercise and the mind in fallow, one 
knows true ease and quiet. The action of his 
brain is seldom set at rest when he wanders ; 
he is always noting the geological or agri- 
cultural features of the country, the political 
and social condition of the people, the gov- 
ernment and life of the cities. Before he left 
Iceland he had seen much of the Icelanders, 
had stayed with them in their houses, which 
are as a rule but little better than rabbit bur- 
rows, and only redeemed by their plentiful 
supply of books and the delightful hospitality 
of their owners. And he had roughed it 
scarcely less thoroughly than Stanley in the 
wilds of Africa. 

Mr. Bryce has a peculiar faculty for pick- 
ing out strange, out-of-the-way parts of the 
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world for his travels. Another summer, or 
autumn, holiday he gave to what he calls 
Transcaucasia, the countries of Asia Minor 
that lie between the Caucasus and Mount 
Ararat—countries where so many different 
races meet, to which the people of the Old 
World looked with love and reverence and 
awe, for on one of the peaks of the Caucasus, 
Prometheus hung, on the top of Mount Ararat 
the ark rested ; and to which all eyes are turned 
to-day when the Eastern Question is the chief 
problem of modern Europe. 

It was in 1876 Mr. Bryce made this jour- 
ney, atime when, if possible, interest was 
even stronger in Russia’s possessions and 
movements in Asia Minor than it is now. In 
a book he published after his return— 
“Transcaucasia and Ararat’’—he dwells 
upon the chief features of the Russian rule, 
the feelings toward the new government of 
the conquered peoples, the characteristics of 
the many races now so intermingled and yet 
so utterly distinct from the fierce, picturesque 
Circassian to the thrifty hand-working Ar- 
menian. But his observations and conclu- 
sions, though the outcome of a holiday, be- 
long to Mr. Bryce the politician ; Iam nowcon- 
cerned only with Mr. Bryce the mountaineer. 

The end of this long journey was Ararat, 
which he had traveled all these thousands of 
miles to climb. 

That any one should want to undertake 
such a long and fatiguing journey simply in 
order to reach the top of Mount Ararat, and 
then scramble and tramp down again in all 
the heat of a September sun, was more than 
native Armenians could understand, espe- 
cially as the chances were strong against the 
summit’s being attained. A legend lingers in 
the country roundabout that no one since 
Noah’s day has ever touched the spot where 
the ark rested, though a piece of its wood 
was brought by an angel to a holy monk who 
had made humble petition for the precious 
relic. That Englishmen, before Mr. Bryce, 
had made the attempt and succeeded, few 
Armenians would admit. Besides, on the 
mountain slopes now wander, as they have 
wandered for long centuries, troops of Kurds 
with their flocks, and no wolf or wild beast 
could be more dangerous to meet than these 
untamed shepherds. Six Cossacks were con- 


sidered none too large a guard for Mr. Bryce 
and the Englishman who made the ascent 
with him. And a day had to be given to the 
necessary preparations. 














The first part of the climb on the lower 
slopes was made on horseback in the burning 
heat of the morning. Up they went over the 
grassless, streamless, clayey sides, across 
rough rocky ridges, by a little grassy plain 
where Kurds had pitched their tents, over 
more rocks with rose bushes growing among 
them in wild profusion, now in berry, but 
suggesting their loveliness in June when 
they cover the mountain side with delicate 
pink blossoms and make the mountain air 
sweet with their fragrance, and at last to the 
welcome well of Sardarbulakh. And here 
there was a new reminder that the ascent of 
Ararat was a very different matter from the 
ascent of the Schreckhorn or the Maladetta. 
The horses could go no farther, the Cossacks 
refused to carry any thing themselves; a 
search had to be made for Kurds to act as 
porters, and, of course, when they were 
wanted they were not to be found, and when 
found they had to be bargained with while 
the sun sank lower and lower. And yet the 
mountaineers had been warned that their suc- 
cess depended on their sleeping very high up, 
close to the snows, and starting before dawn 
to try the main peak. 

The upshot of it was that by the sweet, clear 
water of the well, they had to pitch their tent 
for the night and hope to make up for lost 
time by setting out as soon as the moon rose, 
shortly after midnight. And as they sat at 
the doors of the tent, there was spread out 
before them such a picture as you must go 
tothe East tosee. Forcrossing the mountain 
from Persia came another band of Kurds, and 
at the well they halted to water cattle and 
sheep and goats. There were strong, sinewy 
turbaned men, armed with knife or sword or 
huge pistol, women in gay colored, short 
skirts, scarlet caps, and jewels and coins 
hanging in their ears and noses and about 
their necks, and boys and girls with fresh, 
pretty faces. And the bleating of the sheep 
filled the air, and far below, for background, 
was the broad valley of the Aras, bound by 
stern red mountains, and in nowise changed 
Since the day when the waters of the Deluge 
subsided, and Noah, and those who were saved 
with him, looked with glad eyes, not upon 
one little point of dry land, but upon the 
beautiful world as God made it. 

“‘Here,where a picture of primitive lifeclose 
at hand was combined with a vision of broad 
countries, inhabited by many peoples, 


Stretching out to the shores of the inland sea 
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of Asia, one seemed at a glance to take in 
and realize the character and history of the 
wanderers on Ararat, unchanging in the 
midst of change. Through the empires of 
Assyria and Persia and Macedon, through 
Parthian Ansacide and Iranian Sassanide, 
through the reign of Arabian khalifs and 
Turkish sultans and Persian shahs these 
Kurds have roamed, as they roam now, over 
the slopes of the everlasting mountains, wa- 
tering tieir flocks at the spring, pitching 
their goat’s hair tents in the recesses of these 
lonely rocks, chanting their wildly pathetic 
airs, with neither a past to remember nor a 
future to plan for.”’ 

But the entire expedition was delightfully 
picturesque with a picturesqueness not to be 
had in the Alps. I wish I had space to de- 
scribe in Mr. Bryce’s words the supper 
cooked by the Cossacks in a big pot over a 
fire kindled on the hillside, with the Kurds 
crouching round it like brigands in an opera 
scene ; the long, still hours of the early night 
with not a sound to be heard but the whis- 
tling of the west wind over the pass ; the start 
a little after midnight, the Kurds setting out 
at a pace which would have astonished Swiss 
guides, but resting every half mile or less ; 
the coming of the early morning on the 
heights of Ararat; the desertion, one after 
one, of Kurds and Cossacks and even of his 
English friend, until Mr. Bryce was left alone 
to find the way over crags and snows. 

Mr. Whymper never gave up the Matter- 
horn until he had stood upon its topmost 
rocks; Mr. Bryce, though the mountain sick- 
ness caine upon him, though every two steps 
he had to pause to gasp for breath, though the 
mists shut him in, and it was so cold a big 
icicle enveloped the lower half of his face and 
did not melt until four hours afterward, 
struggled on, trailing his ice ax in the soft 
snow to make a track, until ‘‘ suddenly tomy 
astonishment, the ground began to fall away 
to the north ; I stopped, a puff of wind drove 
off the mists on one side, the epposite side to 
that by which I had come, and showed the 
Araxes plain at an abysmal depth below. It 
was the top of Ararat !’’ 

No one who has not been up a mountain 
can fully understand the difficulties and risks 
of climbing by one’s self an unknown peak. 
One or two Englishmen of late years have 
advocated mountain-climbing without guides. 
But in the Alps where tracks have been made 
up almost every peak, where the way is really 
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as well known as the public highway, and 
where those who are without guides them- 
selves, havea way of following the guides of 
others, it is not quite the same thing as scal- 
ing the rocks of a mountain that has been 
climbed but at rare intervals, when one false 
step may send you down a bottomless preci- 
pice, and no one is near to haul you out by 
the friendly rope, which in Switzerland would 
assuredly be around your waist. 

Those who care to hear the whole story of 
that climb, I would refer to Mr. Bryce’s very 
interesting book. I will here only add that, 
whether or no because of the Cossack guard, 
no robbers were encountered on the descent ; 
and that, a few days afterward, when at an 
Armenian monastery, he was introduced, to 
the archimandrite who ruled it, as the En- 
glish gentleman who had been to the top of 
Ararat, the old priest smiled sweetly and said, 
‘* No, that cannot be. No one has ever been 
there. It is impossible !’’ 

The journeys to Iceland and Ararat are the 
most enterprising Mr. Bryce has as yet un- 
dertaken. But even in better known Europe 
he has a way of choosing odd corners, where 
Englishmen are curiosities, in which to pass 
his holidays. He has been to the Polish 


Alps, that is the mountain chain bounding 
the old Poland—not the mere Russian prov- 
ince of to-day—the chain which the Germans 
call the Central Carpathians, and the natives, 


Tatra, its Slavonic name. There are here no 
very high peaks, no glaciers. But your jour- 
ney is an excuse to stop at the singularly 
picturesque town of Krakow. The country 
is very lovely with its thick forests, its rich 
green pastures, its great white cliffs. There 
is scarcely a summit that cannot be scaled in 
an afternoon by an active climber, but the 
walks through the woodland are well-nigh 
endless. 

On the Hungarian side is the lovely dis- 
trict known as Zips, with its little town of 
Schmecks, the capital of the Hungarian 
Switzerland. And from here again, the for- 
est stretches far on every side, and within a 
day’s distance, that isto go and come, are 
the three highest Tatra peaks, and these Mr. 
Bryce has added to his list of conquered 
heights. The conquest, however, he would 
hardly set down among his bravest deeds, 
since on Tatra are no great snow slopes or 
glaciers, no ice-walls or sévacs, crevasses or 
berg schrunds. But there is the long tramp 
to be taken, rocks to be scrambled up, all in 
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the keen sweet mountain air which makes the 
physical exercise an exciting pleasure, and 
which gives new life to the jaded holiday- 
maker from the town. 

In the Eastern Carpathians in Transylva- 
nia, Mr. Bryce has wandered with Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, whose books on mountain climbing 
are the most charming in Alpine literature. 
But here again, climbing is hardly the same 
thing as in Switzerland. As Mr. Stephen 
says, these ‘‘summits to a mountaineer ac- 
customed to any really difficult districts are 
mere child’s play in point of climbing. 
Their chief interest is derived from their ex- 
treme wildness ; the huge forests of the Szek- 
ler-land, and the long rolling pasturages of 
the southern mountains were equally sug- 
gestive of remoteness from all civilized life.” 
Nothing would be easier than climbing in 
the Eastern Carpathians, but for the impossi- 
bility of natives to understand the English- 
man’s wild desire to reach the top of some- 
thing, and the consequent irritating obstacles 
forever being put in his way. But there are 
always the long days in the open air, the ob- 
ject to lend new interest to one’s wanderings, 
the delightful sense of difficulties overcome. 
Csalho and the Bucses were the heights they 
climbed together, and, to make up’ for the 
comparative tameness of both ascents, warn- 
ings came thick upon them from every side, 
of those brigands who somehowalways haunt 
the country the independent traveler means 
to explore, but never cross his path, and of 
sheep dogs declared to be fiercer than wolves 
and proved to be well-nigh as timid as their 
sheep. And the road to these modest heights 
lay over a wild but beautiful country, with 
here a little village where all the peasants and 
priests had turned out to celebrate a saint’s 
day, and there an old Greek monastery hid- 
den in a little hollow. And in this land 
where the tourist is unknown, at almost 
every step were met the discomforts and petty 
miseries to which one afterward looks back 
as fondly as to the moments of unalloyed 
pleasure. 

That Mr. Bryce during his visitsto America 
and India made other expeditions and had 
other adventures of equal interest is more 
than likely. But their story he has not yet 
told, and it is only in his writings, or 
perhaps those of his fellow travelers, that we 
can learn any thing about his journeys. He 
objects to being interviewed ; he does not, as 
is too much the fashion nowadays, advertise 
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all his goings and comings. Only one book those who have lately begun to admire him 
of travels has he published ; his other records as an historian and politician, that he is no 
are scattered here and there in magazines less interesting in his out-door life, in which 
where they are necessarily all but forgotten. he shows how profitably work and play can 
To call attention to them anew, is to remind be combined. 


THE MOWING. 
BY JESSIE F. O’DONNELL. 


A DREADFUL sound through the meadow caught by the wind 
and flowers at play,— 
The farmer sharpens his shining scythe to mow the field to-day. 
The robin tells the woful tale to mallows blossoming near, 
The grasses bend their tossing heads and whisper soft in fear, 
And low the feathery seed-sprays droop and shudder as they hear. 


The scarlet poppy, drowsy queen, alarmed from slumber starts ; 

The daisies, maiden-oracles, thrill through their golden hearts ; 
The moneywort before the knife a wealth of blossoms flings 
In vain ; and closer to the earth the periwinkle clings ; 
While spirits of the dandelions unfurl their gauzy wings. 


Before the mower’s swift advance the grasses shrink away ; 

And trembling with an awful fear the flowers kneel to pray. 
The greedy, grasping sickle soon will have the kingcup’s gold, 
Will have the diamond dew-drops which the clover-blooms enfold ; 
The flaming meadow-lilies can no more their rubies hold. 


The clover lifts her crimson lips—one last, despairing kiss— 

To greet the bee—how could she dream their love would end like this ? 
She falls, her red cheeks paling, at the mower’s trampling feet, 
What cares her fickle lover ?>—swift his fond caress to meet, 

With upturned glowing faces, other blossoms wait as sweet. 


The garden-lilies beckon him, the wayside roses flush 

A deeper pink, the locust-tree, with modest, lovely blush, 
On tip-toe stands, half-fearful lest the rover pass her by ! 
So many sweethearts wait for him, while meadow-lilies die, 
And broken at the mower’s feet, the clover-blossoms lie. 


The plumy, purple thistles soon sigh out their fragrant breath ; 

In somber robes the meadow-rue weeps for her comrades’ death. 
The mower gazing at the fields, contented homeward strolls,— 
So strange he does not feel as twilight’s filmy veil unrolls, 
The subtle spirit-presence of the dying flowers’ souls! 





ORIGINAL PACKAGES AND PROHIBITION. 
BY JOSEPH SHIPPEN, ESQ. 


HE Constitution of the United States 

| declares that all laws made in pursu- 

ance thereof, shall be the supreme 

law of the land, and by one of the eighteen 

paragraphs which define the legislative pow- 

er, prescribes, ‘‘The Congress shall have 

power to regulate commerce with foreign na- 

tions and among the several states and with 
the Indian tribes.”’ 

In 1824 the United States Supreme Court 
passed on this provision, with the aid of 
luminous arguments by Attorney-General 
William Wirt and Daniel Webster, in the 
great and leading case of Gibbons vs. Ogden, 
which was decided by one of the clearest and 
most powerful decisions of Chief Justice 
Marshall. Therein it was determined in re- 
versal of the highest court of the state of 
New York, that ‘‘the power to regulate 
commerce includes the power to regulate 
navigation, and does not stop at the external 
boundary of a state.’’ ‘‘The laws of New 
York which grant to Livingston and Fulton 
the exclusive right to navigate all the waters 
within the jurisdiction of that state, with 
boats moved by steam or fire, for a term of 
years, are inoperative as against the laws of 
the United States regulating the coasting 
trade, and cannot restrain vessels licensed to 
carry on the coasting trade under the laws of 
the United States from navigating those 
waters in the prosecution of that trade.’”’ This 
decision served to destroy the monopoly es- 
tablished by New York in steamboat traffic 
at her wharves, and it has stood a great bul- 
wark of our federal system devised by Ham- 
ilton and others. 

Three years later, in 1827, another case of 
first importance, Brown vs. Maryland, was 
decided by the same great constitutional 
jurist. Appellant had been convicted of im- 
porting and selling a package of foreign 
goods without having obtained a license re- 
quired by the Maryland statute. The cause 
depended entirely on whether the legislature 
of a state could constitutionally require the 
importer of foreign articles to take out a li- 
cense from the state before selling a package 
so imported. The conclusion reached, ad- 
versely to argument by Roger B. Taney, 


and in reversal of the highest court of Mary- 
land was, ‘‘Such statute is in conflict with 
that provision of the Constitution of the 
United States which prohibits a state from 
laying any impost, etc., and also with the 
clause which declares that Congress shall 
have power to regulate commerce,”’ etc. 

The court says, ‘‘ There must be a point of 
time when prohibition ceases and the power 
of the state to tax commences.” ‘‘It is 
sufficient for the present to say generally, 
that when the importer has so acted upon the 
thing imported that it has become incor- 
porated and mixed up with the mass of 
property in the country it has, perhaps, lost 
its distinctive character, and has become sub- 
ject to the taxing power of the state; but 
while remaining the property of the im- 
porter in his warehouse in the original form 
or package in which it was imported, a tax 
upon it is too plainly a duty on imports to 
escape the prohibition in the Constitution.”’ 

On the second branch of the case, Gibbons 
vs. Ogden, was adhered to, and the opinion 
says, ‘‘Commerce is intercourse ; one of its 
most ordinary ingredients is traffic.’”’ ‘‘Sale 
is the object of importation, and is an essen- 
tial ingredient of that intercourse of whichim- 
portation constitutes a part.’’ ‘‘Congress 
has a right not merely to authorize importa- 
tion, but to authorize the importer to sell.”’ 
“Any penalty inflicted on the importer for 
selling the article, in his character of im- 
porter, must be in opposition to the act of 
Congress which authorizes importation. Any 
charge on the introduction and incorporation 
of the articles into and with the mass of 
property in the country, must be hostile to 
the power given to Congress to regulate com- 
merce, since an essential part of that regula- 
tion and principal object of it is to prescribe 
the regular means for accomplishing that in- 
troduction and incorporation.”’ 

Let it be noted that in both these cases 
Congress in fact had assumed to exercise the 
powers vested in it, by regulating commerce 
through rules for coast trade, and by impos- 
ing duties on imports. 

Again, the conviction of the Baltimore im- 
porter for the violation of a state license law 
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involves no question of ‘‘ commerce between 
the several states,’’ and hence the remark of 
the court, ‘‘We suppose the principles laid 
down in this case to apply equally to im- 
portations from a sister state,” was an obiter 
dictum, having no application to the case de- 
cided. The case does, however, meet squarely 
and deny that the state had any power to 
impose burdens on foreign commerce, and it 
for the first time discriminates between im- 
ported property, ‘‘ix the original package,”’ 
and imported property that has been so acted 
upon as to have become incorporated and 
mixed up with the mass of property in the 
country and to have lost its distinctive char- 
acter. From this decision the term “ origi- 
nal package,’’ now so much in vogue, is de- 
rived, andit is on this decision that the 
United States Supreme Court largely relies 
asa precedent, in its recent important de- 
cisions. 

In 1886 the railroad world was astonished 
and the legal profession surprised by the de- 
cision of that court in the case of Wabash 
Railway Co. vs. Illinois per Justice Miller. 
Therein it was held: ‘‘ This clause giving 
to Congress the power to regulate commerce 
among the states and with foreign nations, 
as this court has said before, was among the 
most important of the subjects which 
prompted the formation of the Constitution. 
And it would be a very feeble and almost 
useless provision, if the states be allowed to 
impose any restrictive regulation interfering 
or seriously embarrassing this commerce.”’ 
“This species of legislation is one which 
must be, if established at all, of a general and 
national character, and cannot be safely and 
wisely remitted to local regulations. If it be 
a regulation of commerce, it must be of na- 
tional character, and the regulation can only 
appropriately exist by general rules and 
principles which demand that it should be 
done by the Congress of the United States 
under the commerce clause of the Constitu- 
tion.” Hence an Illinois statute discriminat- 
ing in rates of freight for merchandise bound 
out of the state, as compared with rates of 
freight wholly within the state, was held to 
interfere with commerce between the several 
States and therefore to be unconstitutional 
and void. The minority of the court held 
that inasmuch as Congress had not assumed 
to exercise its power to regulate the com- 
merce between the several states in this re- 
gard, the states themselves remained free to 
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regulate the same. But the court fer Justice 
Miller said in effect, ‘‘No; the power to 
regulate cominerce between the several states 
is vested in Congress exclusively and alone.’’ 

The latest utterance on this subject by 
the United States Supreme Court is found 
in the case of Minnesota vs. Barber de- 
cided May 19, 1890, wherein it is held that 
the Minnesota statute forbidding the sale of 
all meat derived from the slaughter of ani- 
mals which shall not have been duly in- 
spected within twenty-four hours prior to 
their killing, is not an enactment in the due 
exercise of police power, but is in effect a 
prohibition of the importation of fresh dressed 
meat prepared outside the state. This is 
held to be an attempt to regulate the com- 
merce between Minnesota and other states 
and, therefore, violative of the United States 
Constitution, and void. Hence, the judg- 
ment of the United States Circuit Court for 
Minnesota was sustained in discharging 
Barber from custody under conviction by the 
state court for the violation of said statute. 

The regulation of the sale and use of ardent 
spirits generally has been considered as a 
subject to be dealt with by local authorities, 
and as at least quite certainly falling within 
the province of state control. 

From ‘‘ The License Cases,’’ coming from 
New England and decided in 1847 by the 
United States Supreme Court, the country 
derived a conclusion sanctioned by Judge 
Cooley in his standard work on ‘ Constitu- 
tional Limitations,’’ that in the absence of 
conflicting commercial regulation by Con- 
gress, the states respectively were free to 
manage this subject by virtue of their police 
porvers. Hence, many friends of temperance 
have deprecated and even scouted the idea of 
a so-called ‘‘ Third Party’’ designed to con- 
nect this subject with national affairs and 
politics. But has not a new and different 
phase been put on this subject by the follow- 
ing recent decisions of our United States Su- 
preme Court? 

The case of Bowman vs. Chicago and N. W. 
Railway Co. decided two years ago was as 
follows: Bowman claimed damages from the 
Railroad Company as a common carrier for 
refusing to transport 5,000 barrels of beer 
from Chicago to Marshalltown, Iowa, and in 
justification of such refusal the company 
pleaded the Iowa statutes which in express 
terms prohibited such importation to that 
state. The United States Supreme Court fer 
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Justice Matthews, with concurring opinion of 
Justice Field, held that Bowman was entitled 
to his damages inasmuch as the prohibition 
statutes of Iowa in so far as they interfered 
with interstate commerce were void. Justice 
Harlan, with whom concurred Chief Justice 
Waite and Justice Gray, delivered a powerful 
dissenting opinion presenting the law and 
the respective rights of the state and federal 
governments in accordance with the views 
and practice of the American people for the 
last century. 

We find in this most important case two 
well established and recognized principles 
coming into direct and irreconcilable an- 
tagonism, to wit, the police power, conceded 
to be vested in the states for the protection of 
morals, health, and general welfare, and the 
power to regulate commerce among the sev- 
eral states, which is expressly vested in Con- 
gress. Justice Matthews and a majority of 
that august, but we can hardly say infallible, 
tribunal, decided that inasmuch as ardent 
spirits have always been and now are recog- 
nized objects of general commerce throughout 
the civilized world, it is not within the prov- 
ince of any state by restriction or prohibition 
thereof to affect the commerce between the 
several states in these commodities. With 
determination evidenced in every recent de- 
cision to maintain inviolable the great and 
important federal power to contrcl commerce, 
the United States Supreme Court falls back 
on the usages of mankind in the traffic and 
consumption of intoxicants to establish the 
doctrine that no state can exclude them. 

Contra, the dissenting Justices contend 
that it lies within the police power of each 
state to decide what affects its morals, health, 
and general welfare, and that this police pow- 
er extends to the determination of the use, 
license, or the prohibition of intoxicants, not 
only among its own citizens but to the ex- 
clusion of importations from other states. 
Powerful argument is drawn against the con- 
clusion of the majority in that free interstate 
commerce in these forbidden articles must 
practically annul state and local control over 
the subject. The evils of intemperance are 
thus made liable to remain to a great degree 
uncontrolled, through the extension by judi- 
cial construction of a power residing in Con- 
gress which it has never assumed to use ! 

The Bowman case called for no determin- 
ation of the question, what the importer could 
do with his beer when delivered in Iowa, and 
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that was left open. But this further ques- 
tion received due consideration and decision 
by the United States Supreme Court, April 
28, 1890, in the case of Leisky & Co. vs. Har- 
din, which has not only provoked much com- 
ment and discussion in the newspapers, but 
also has been the occasion of great joy and 
triumph among the liquor manufacturers and 
venders throughout thecountry. TheSupreme 
Court of Iowa upheld its state prohibition 
law against Leisky & Co., who brought liquor 
to Keokuk from Peoria, Illinois, and sold it 
in original packages ; and upon appeal to the 
United States Supreme Court that judgment 
was reversed on the principle above stated, 
that the Iowa law was an attempt to regulate 
commerce among the several states and to 
that extent void. Chief Justice Fuller rend- 
ered the opinion which is long, and is made 
up for the most part of quotations from 
former decisions connecting them and de- 
ducing therefrom conclusions by processes of 
reasoning by no means clear. The main 
points are: ‘‘ That the argument of the ma- 
jority of the Court in the Bowman case 
conducts irresistibly to the conclusion that 
the right of transportion of an article of com- 
merce from one state to another includes 
by necessary implication the right of the con- 
signee to sell it in unbroken packages at the 
place where the transportation terminates.’’ 
‘* Undoubtedly it is for the legislative branch 
of the state governments to determine whether 
the manufacture of particular articles of traffic 
willinjuriously affect the public, and itis notfor 
Congress to determine what measures a state 
may properly adopt as appropriate or needful 
for the protection of public morals, the public 
health, or the public safety.’”’ ‘‘ Yet whenever 
the law of a state amounts essentially to a 
regulation of commerce with foreign nations 
or among the states, as it does when it inhibits 
directly orindirectly the receipt of an imported 
commodity or its disposition before it has 
ceased to become an article of trade between 
one state and another, or another country and 
this, it comes in conflict with the power 
which in this particular has been exclusively 
vested in the general government, and is, 
therefore, void,’’ 

Mr. Justice Gray delivered a dissenting 
opinion in behalf of himself and Justices 
Harlan and Brewer, wherein the counter 
view is clearly expressed, that the traffic 
in ardent spirits within a state falls within its 
police power, and has no connection with the 


























regulation of interstate commerce conferred 
on Congress. 

This decision is but a proper natural sequence 
tothe former caseof Bowman vs. Chicago & N. 
Y.Ry.Co. True, that case did not decide what 
could be done with the articles when thus im- 
ported, but common sense supplied the answer, 
that the power to zmport implies the power to 
sell, True, the selling is limited in terms to 
‘goods in original packages,” that is, in such 
form of subdivision as may be used in inter- 
state commerce, and it does not extend to the 
sale of the goods after such packages have 
been broken and subdivided and the articles 
mixed with the mass of goods and property 
of the state. Butthis limitation is of no great 
value inasmuch as the original packages may 
be made as large or as small as the importers 
see fit, and regulation thereof cannot be made 
by other authority than Congress. 

These decisions are a stunning blow to the 
cause of temperance. They tend to annul all 
that the friends of law and order, morals and 
good government, have within the last half 
century accomplished toward the suppression 
of the liquor traffic. The immediate prac- 
tical result is fully known and accepted and 
promptly acted on by all liquor dealers. 
Newspapers are now teeming with accounts 
of saloons established where before they were 
unknown. To Leechburg,:Pa., where no li- 
cense has been granted, a Cincinnati brewing 
company has shipped carloads of beer which 
it had announced for sale in original pack- 
ages, which were soon sold and distributed. 
It is said beer is now shipped into Maine and 
sold with an impunity hitherto unknown. In 
Marshalltown, Iowa, the ‘‘ original package”’ 
business is budding to bloom in the receipt 
of carloads of beer from St. Louis packed in 
bottles wrapped individually at the factory, 
and a new and flashy beer wagon has made 
its appearance. So, too, in Kansas and many 
other states the ‘‘ original package’’ houses 
are starting up in many of the towns. Why 
not? The manufacturers of glass have en- 
countered a sudden demand for bottles far 
beyond power to supply. Ex-Governor Ding- 
ley, of Maine, and Senator Hoar, of Massa- 
chusetts, are quoted as expressing opinion 
that the decision applies equally to high li- 
cense as to prohibition. Why not? Scores if 
not hundreds of liquor sellers are now under 
arrest for violations of law, who have entered 
the plea, already trite, of ‘‘ original package.”’ 
It is sought to apply the same principle 
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to game, oleomargerine, and other articles. 

The mistake of the United States Supreme 
Court lies in excluding the traffic in ardent 
spirits from the control of the police power 
which is conceded by that Court to relate to 
suppression of articles injurious to health 
and morals. When Justice Matthews, speak- 
ing of the Iowa law says, ‘‘It is not a law to 
regulate or restrict the sale of an article 
deemed injurious to the health and morals of 
the community,’’—he differs from the legisla- 
tures and majorities of the citizens of the 
prohibitory states, and he records the court 
for which he speaks as behind the times in 
not accepting the scientific, economic, and 
moral conclusions of the best thinkers and 
writers on the subject. 

When Justice Field says, ‘‘The state pos- 
sesses the power to prescribe all such regula- 
tions with respect to the possession and sale 
of property within its limits as may be neces- 
sary to protect the health, lives, and morals 
of its people,’ and then holds that because 
ardent spirits are an article of commerce by 
usage they cannot be excluded by a state, com- 
merce is exalted over health, life, and morals.’’ 

When Chief Justice Fuller says, ‘‘That 
ardent spirits, distilled liquors, ale, and beer 
are subjects of exchange barter and traffic 
like any other commodity in which a right of 
traffic exists, is not denied,’’ we say emphat- 
ically that the proposition is denied theoretic- 
ally and practically by every civilized nation 
and community in the world. 

But as to possible remedies, three may be 
suggested. First. A retraction of these decis- 
ions in the Bowman and Leisky cases so as 
to give judicial recognition to the predomin- 
ance of the state police powers as to intoxi- 
cants, over the congressional power to regulate 
commerce, Senator Edmunds has intimated 
this to be practicable and notimprobable. In 
the many cases sure to come before it, that 
tribunal may modify and limit the effect of 
former utterances, but is not likely to reverse 
itself. Second. An amendment tothe United 
States Constitution might be the most substan- 
tial and effective remedy. But who is prepared 
to say what form such amendment should 
take? And if hostile to the liquor traffic how 
could it be adopted ? 

The third remedy that suggests itself is 
adequate legislation by Congress. What such 
action should be,—what can prove a legal 
exercise of legislation,—and how far it must 
be uniform,—and how far it can be enforced, 
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are questions of importance and difficulty. 
To meet the emergency, divers bills have 
been introduced in the House and Senate, and 
heated debate has occurred, and much more 
must follow before any legislation can be 
adopted. The easiest and quickest way 
proposed, is, of having Congress enact that 
all ardent spirits directly on importa- 
tion to a state shall become amenable 
to its police power. This has been sug- 
gested and urged and resisted and adopted 
by the Senate. Some expressions in 
the opinions of the Judges intimate ap- 
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proval of such course, but others intimate 
that all such regulation of commerce must be 
uniform throughout the country. Although 
the Chief Justice uses the expression, ‘‘In 
the absence of congressional permission, ”’ 
yet Senator Vest’s challenge requires to be 
met, when he demands the power of Congress 
to grant to states permission to regulate com- 
merce in any way or sense they have not the 
the power to do without such permission. 

One conclusion, however, is clear, and that 
is, that by force of these decisions, TEMPER- 
ANCE IS MADE A NATIONAL QUESTION. 


HOW TO CONDUCT A ROUND TABLE. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


HAVE had the pleasure of attending 
] many of the local Chautauqua assem- 

blies. Some of these have been of great 
value to our common cause ; some of them 
have seemed to me even to set it back or 
hinder it. The difference is, between those 
organizations which carry on their summer 
work with direct reference to the work of the 
year, and, on the other hand, those which are 
arranged simply for the entertainment of 
people who like tocome. In this latter case, 
the managers take the name ‘‘ Chautauqua ”’ 
*as a spell to conjure with, and then prepare 
such a program as they think will be enter- 
taining. It is a little as when the managers 
of a county agricultural society, finding that 
young men do not care to come to see the 
cattle and other stock, hire some fast horses 
to run a race, in hope of adding to the attrac- 
tion of the meeting. 

Now I am perfectly indifferent to this class 
of meetings. I do not like to be asked in to 
contribute my poor little abilities in a side- 
show, of the sort which the managers have in 
hand. I think the Chautauqua summer 
assembly should be the Chautauqua summer 
assembly, be it held by Lake Chautauqua or 
by Lake Any-thing-else, and that the Chau- 
tauqua idea should dominate. I always ad- 


vise the managers of such assemblies to con- 
centrate their forces as much as they can, not 
to attempt more days than they can cover 
well, and to give those days purely and simply 
to review of the past year and to preparation 
for the year which is to come. This rule may 
be interpreted very broadly, but should be 


kept always in mind. In that case, they are 
fair in their advertisements, when they call 
themselves a ‘‘ Chautauqua Assembly ”’ ; 
they have some right to use that term. It is 
under such conditions that I am willing to 
take the Round Table, and I am quite clear 
that the Round Table should be made subor- 
dinate to such conditions. 

You may have, then, in the course of the 
day, lectures, discussions, readings, or con- 
versations, bearing on one or another matter 
in which Chautauqua is interested ; and this 
will give you a very wide range. But, in the 
Round Table itself, you ought to confine the 
attention and conversation specifically to the 
work of the year just past, or the year which 
is to come. 

I like to have all the members of reading 
circles who are present sit together. Of 
course you invite every one who is at the as- 
sembly to be present, but it is better to have 
the members of the classes together, and bet- 
ter yet, I think, if one class sits by itself and 
another by itself. This is the beginning of 
that comradeship or personal interest which 
ought to exist among the Chautauqua classes, 
wherever they be recruited. 

I should hope that, with Chautauqua read- 
ers, it is not necessary to say that every one 
should have a pencil and note-book. And it 
is better that this note-book should not be 
two or three pages folded up for the moment, 
but should be the permanent note-book which 
you use in all your Chautauqua reading. 
Much more is involved in this simple direc- 
tion than young students will at first sup- 


























pose. Let me suppose, then, that the as- 
sembly is to continue a week. In that time 
you ought to have five good Round Tables 
for work, and a sixth which may be more of a 
social or festival time. 

In practice, the first thing to be sure of is 
the singing. You want to enlist the sympa- 
thy and readiness of the best singers who are 
on the ground, and see that they are familiar 
with the best Chautauqua songs. The Cen- 
tral Office always supplies books with songs 
and music for all. I introduce the Round 
Table with prayer and the singing of some 
appropriate Chautauqua hymn; we want 
every minute of our time, so that I should 
not generally use much of the Chautauqua 
service at the Round Table. Then, from the 
first, I would say that all the meetings are 
open for question and answer ; and that with 
every meeting, the persons present would be 
asked to bring in written questions, for which 
they had not found answers, bearing on the 
Chautauqua work. I should send round 
some one for these at ithe beginning of each 
meeting, promising that they should be an- 
swered before the week is over. And here it 
is best to speak of the way in which these 
answers are to be prepared. 

I do not permit myself to go to any such 
meeting without carrying some books of 
reference which will cover the ordinary ques- 
tions. I hope that eventually the assembly 
places may be supplied with little libraries of 
reference, such as Chautauqua knows how to 
supply, containing a hundred volumes, more 
or less, of the better cyclopedias and other 
convenient handbooks. I do not examine 
the questions when they are brought in ; I 
do not think a snap judgment is worth a 
great deal. I carry them away with me, look 
over them at once, try to think who there is 
on the ground who can answer different ques- 
tions best, and make it a point to see those 
persons as soon as I can and to submit the 
questions to them. It may happen that a 
question requires an answer from a distance ; 
then I write a letter enclosing it at once to 
whoever seems to be the proper authority, 
asking him to make sure that I get the an- 
swer before the end of the week. It may 
be that the question is one to which we 
can get no answer,—in other words, that 
none of us know the answer. In that 
case, I confess ignorance before the week is 
over, and intimate the way in which the 
answer may be found in the course of other 
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study. In every way in which he can, the 
director of a circle should thus show his sym- 
pathy with the people who have brought in 
the questions, and his eagerness to treat 
those questions with respect. 


I. Now forthe use of most of the hour,— 
for a Round Table should not be continued 
much more than an hour; probably the ar- 
rangements of the day will not allow of any 
more time. The five days ought to be divided 
between the review and the preparation for 
the next year. As they all know something 
about the subjects of the last year, and know 
less about the next year, they will be more 
interested in the review than they will be in 
the prospect, and, other things being equal, 
it is better to give three days to the review 
and two days to the prospect. These days 
divide themselves naturally, first, into the 
history which has been studied in the last 
year ; second, into the literature of the same 
time ; third, into those more general subjects, 
such as the reading from THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
and what may be called miscellaneous work. 
The leader should not undertake to lead the 
class at all, unless he has himself gone over 
the work, more or less carefully. Even with 
the best courses it will happen that there are 
deficiencies or omissions which he had better 
state frankly to the readers. He had better 
ask them squarely whether they found the , 
reading dull or difficult, and in particular ask 
whether they think it could be improved 
when Chautauqua comes round, four years 
hence, to the same subject. I have often re- 
ceived very valuable suggestions from read- 
ers on these subjects, which I have tried to 
make of use, as Counselor, in the arrange- 
ments of after years. 

But, in general, this part of the review 
gives the leader the opportunity to run slight- 
ly over the period involved, and to try to 
point out its relationships to the work of the 
year which is before them. Last year, we 
had had Greek history. I tried to make the 
Round Table which I was leading, under- 
stand why it was that that little nation of 
Greece held the place which it does hold in 
literature and in religion. I tried to make 
the readers see how very closely our own 
thought and life depends upon Greek thought 
and life. I tried to interest them so much in 
it that they might carry forward, as they had 
leisure, other reading and study in the same 
line. I was very much pleased with the re- 
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sult of one little experiment which I tried. 
I read to them the famous epigram of Simon- 
ides, which was inscribed over the tomb of 
the Spartans who died at Thermopyle, and 
offered a little prize for the best metrical ver- 
sion of this epigram, which should be given 
me at the end of the week.. To my great 
pleasure, when the end of the week came, I 
réceived twenty-two answers to my request, 
and so many of these seemed to me really 
first-rate, that I had to give three prizes in- 
stead of one. I do not say that this is the 
right thing to do always; one does not want 
the least stiffness in the talk of the Round 
Table ; but it was an interesting thing that 
week. There were a large number of readers 
present, and they were glad to show me and 
each other that they took a continued inter- 
est in the matter we had in hand. After all, 
there is nothing like the spoken word. Per- 
sonal presence moves the world, and in the 
perfect freedom of the talk of the Round 
Table, questions are asked and answered, 
which tend, for instance, to make Alexander 
and Pericles real persons, and show to those 
who have only handled the books about them, 
that there are ways of giving more life to 
words which have perhaps seemed dull and 
dead. 

In that particular case, we found it an ad- 
vantage to take for the second day the liter- 
ature of Greece, and here much the same is 
to be said as I have said with regard to hand- 
ling the history of the country the day before. 
After a little, the leader gets acquainted 
with his class and they get acquainted with 
him. They ought to feel confidence in him ; 
he ought to confess ignorance to them, and 
to be, and to show that he is, a learner with 
them. He ought to be glad to receive sug- 
gestions from them, and he will certainly 
find that ‘‘all the people are much wiser than 
any one man of the people.’’ Literature is a 
very wide subject ; the syllabus of literature 
given in the Chautauqua course ranges far, 
when one considers how little time is given ; 
but there are ranges much wider, of which 
the leader ought to give a hint to those who 
have been interested in the study involved. 

The third, or miscellaneous, day is, of course, 
occupied with even a wider range, and is, per- 
haps, the most difficult dag of the three to 
carry forward advantageously. But, with 


every day of the week, the Round Table grows 
in power as the members become acquainted 
with each other; 


and I have found that the 
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thing which interested people who were not 
Chautauqua readers is, that, by the third 
day, you have quite a staff of people inter- 
ested in this give-and-take of rapid conver- 
sational discussion of important themes. 
You must be careful, as the leader of any 
assembly is, not to let the talk drift off on 
side issues; to hold your people well to the 
subject in hand; and the more you are ac- 
quainted with them, the easier this will be to 
do. Asin any other meeting, it is desirable 
that nobody shall be bored, and for this pur- 
pose you must cut off tiresome talkers. It 
is always well to break up mere lecturing 
into talk, and to break up mere talk by occa- 
sional singing. it is for this that you have 
taken care to have good singers present, and 
that you are able to use the Chautauqua 
songs and music. 

Of course, allalong, you are trying toculti- 
vate the feeling of fellow-students,—to make 
all these young people understand that they 
are members of a great fraternity, in which 
they will frequently meet other people inter- 
ested in these great central topics of which 
you are studying and talking. There is no 
rule by which this can be done, but in pro- 
portion as you feel yourself to be a member 
of the great fraternity, they will catch the 
contagion from you, and will see how much 
is gained in its sympathies. 


II. Now for the new course, that of the 
next year. Tothis I have proposed to give 
the next two sessions of the Round Table. 

By this time you have a good many ques- 
tions to answer. It is better to begin each 
meeting by answering those, or by calling 
on your friends to whom you have assigned 
them, as promptly as possible. And I may 
say, in general, that I insist on absolute 
punctuality. It is hard to train the meeting 
to this. But if, at the first meeting of the 
week, you begin, even with only two persons 
present, the others will learn that they must 
be on hand. If you have a particularly in- 
teresting thing to say, or to show, to those 
present, say or show it then. And let it be 
understood, that it is rude to come fooling 
in, after the exercise has begun. 

By this time, the middle of the week, you 
ought to know whom you have on the ground. 
The other gentlemen who are speaking in 
the different courses, ought to be willing to 
help at the Round Table. They will, if you 
ask them properly. Do not say merely, ‘‘ We- 
































want to have a good meeting, and we want 
you to help us.” Say, ‘‘We have English 
literature for our subject on Tuesday. You 
have had a good deal of experience in teach- 
ing English literature. Will you come round 
and speak three minutes?’’ Or, in general, 
ask for what this gentleman can do best, and 
tell him how much and how little you want 
of him. 

You ought also, by this time, to know your 
class. There will be gentlemen and ladies 
among them, too modest to put themselves 
forward, but willing to ‘‘ lend a hand”? if the 
assembly is ona good footing, and for this 
you are to a large extent responsible. In 
that case, you will say to such a person, ‘‘ Mr. 
Jones, you were in Italy last summer; will 
you tell us what to read or what to avoid, in 
laying out our circle work?’’ Or, ‘‘Mr. 
Brown, you see we have chemistry on the 
program. You know much more about it than 
I do, and I wish you would talk tothe circle.”’ 

Observe, too, in these closing two Round 
Tables particularly, that it is desirable 
to interest the strangers present in Chau- 
tauqua, and to give them some idea of 
what they undertake and what they do not 
undertake, if they enter on the reading of the 
new year. For this you need some acquaint- 
ance with it yourself, and you ought to prepare 
yourself to answer questions as to detail. 
They will need to know how much time is re- 
quired, what work their circles will ask for, 
outside the regular Chautauqua work, and 
how far their previous training fits them for 
this work. You will do well, therefore, if 
you can persuade one or two of the intelligent 
readers, who have been engaged for one, two, 
or three years in some good working circle, 
to sit near you, ready to answer such ques- 
tions, and also if you can enlist some ‘‘soli- 
tary readers’’ to do the same. By ‘solitary 
reader’’ I mean some person who is so placed 
that he cannot join a circle, and has to work, 
with the help the magazine gives him, with- 
out any counsel from other advisers. 


III. All that I have said, thus far, gives 
the idea of a much more formal class for in- 
Struction than a good Round Table ought 
to be. You want to cultivate a habit of 
questioning from all the seats, so that 
each meeting shall be a real conference 
among all who are interested. For this, 
you want to use every one in the meet- 
ing as fully as possible. It is always bet- 
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ter for the leader to call on another person 
for the answer toa question, than to give it 
himself, if the answer be as good. 

Thus one of the class says, ‘‘ How far may 
we rely on Macaulay as an authority?’’ You 
have your own opinion, but there are other 
gentlemen around you who have theirs, and 
you had better say, ‘‘ Mr. Walter, what do 
you say to that?’’ than to be constantly put- 
ting yourself forward. There will be only 
too many occasions where you have to make 
the answer. 

Of course you must watch the meeting, as 
every presiding officer must, and be sure that 
no bore violates the rule, under which you 
are governing yourself, and keeps himself 
too much before the company. You have 
always at command the old resource of the 
directors of conference meetings,,and you 
can generally ‘‘sing down’’a man whom 
you cannot call to order. If you find any 
difficulty, impose a five-minute rule, or even 
a three-minute rule, early in the affair. 

My own experience is that the interest of 
the Round Table increases as the assembly 
goes forward. Its value is, alas, the greater 
where the assembly has been good, it is at the 
least when the assembly is poor. The di- 
rectors of these assemblies are human and as 
I said will frequently make the mistake of 
substituting speakers who have a public 
reputation, and who, they think, will draw 
outsiders to the meeting, for those who are 
well acquainted with the subjects which the 
meeting ought to have in hand. The di- 
rectors of the assembly are apt to forget that 
Chautauqua is really a well-organized school 
for training certain people in certain things. 
Now, if the real business of the assembly is 
to interest two or three hundred people in 
English history and in English literature, 
that interest will not be helped by getting a 
popular lecturer to come and speak on Siberia 
or on South Africa, nor will it be helped by 
having a popular musician play a fantasia on 
his violin. If the directors of local assemblies 
will really set themselves at work in the line 
where Chautauqua itself is at work, they will 
help Chautauqua and Chautauqua will help 
them ; but if they choose merely to get up a 
variety show for the purpose of selling a large 
number of tickets to the people who are go- 
ing to come in at their gates, why, the most 
skillful and conscientious director of a Round 
Table will find it hard to make that Round 
Table successful. 
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WHAT WOMEN SHOULD WEAR. 


BY MARY S. TORREY. 


HETHER the time will ever come 

\ \) when Americans will have dis- 

tinctively their own fashions it is 
difficult tosay. Wehave so long submitted to, 
no, joyfully acquiesced in, the dictation of 
Felix, Worth, and Paris generally, that even 
the natural instinct of our nation to rebel, has 
been lost. So long as the styles they select 
for us are pretty, we are content, but woe to 
the fashion makers when they attempt to 
force trailing skirts upon us. No, we have 
been too long free from the contract of sweep- 
ing the streets, to be willing to enter into 
bondage again. Only occasionally does one 
see a dress, the back breadths of which are 
dragging. Tailor-made gowns of soft chev- 
iot, with exquisitely fitting waists and folded 
skirts are decidedly the style for church and 
promenade, while any material for similar 
wear should follow the same general design. 
On black laces to be worn on the street, the 
ribbon decorations are either in rows at the 
bottom, or in broad pendants of different 
styles from waist to hem. Velvet sleeves, 
that have raged with such violence, are said 
to have had their day, and it is whispered 
that the Princess of Wales has never worn 
large puffs, which means that they too will 
decline. 

In dinner and evening dresses the exqui- 
sitely tinted gauzes, crépes, and embroidered 
mousseline de soie admit of very artistic 
combinations and effects, and, while the fash- 
ionable slender appearance is preserved, there 
is no severity of outline. A beautiful pink 
crépe designed for a guest at a recent wed- 
ding had a V shaped bodice, with soft folds 
of crépe coming from one side of the V at the 
back and terminating, at the end of the sec- 
ond dart on the left side, in a bow of two and 
half inch ribbon with long ends. The other 
side of the V was trimmed with a band of 
Persian embroidery in pale olive, pink, and 
white, and the neck and elbow sleeves were 
finished with pink French lace. The skirt 


was simple looking, but, doubtless, to the un- 
initiated a bewildering arrangement of ribbon, 
Persian bands, and folds of crépe, the drapery 
being brought up on the back part of the 


bodice, in a way that made you wonder how 
any but a contortionist could get into it. 

Boating suits are made very much in the 
same way as last year, and are still the plain 
simple garments they should be, the princi- 
pal difference being in the quality and com- 
bination of the materials, which fairly apoth- 
eosize the dull navy blue outfit of some years 
ago. Now, beautiful stripes, in all shades of 
red and white, blue and white, and blue and 
red, are shown, frequently trimmed with 
braid or bands of plain flannel. The fine im- 
ported Jersey suits have a sash of the same, 
and it is only when nautical ‘‘togs’’ are dig- 
nified by the name of yachting costumes, 
that one can form an idea of the possibilities 
of white serge and flannel. Tennis suits also 
have become things of beauty; and the im- 
ported flannels in the hands of a modiste, or 
even a skillful home-worker, produce some- 
thing very fetching, and, at the same time, 
perfectly adapted to the free movement nec- 
essary tothe game. The wide striped blazer, 
even for men, is no longer the style. 

In girls’ costumes simplicity of design 
is the order of the day; full plain skirts, 
whose only trimming consists of tucks, feath- 
er stitching, bands of silk or embroidery, 
while the waist is made either full or plain, 
in conformity with the wearer’s adipose. 

Really this year it seems as if Dame Fash- 
ion had special designs upon our pocket- 
books, for she has given out such a variety of 
seductively beautiful and expensive mate- 
rials that heavy inroads are made on the most 
plethoric purses, while those whose pocket- 
books are chronically collapsed, are forced 
into efforts to keep up with the fashions, 
that throw Hercules entirely into the shade. 
If my memory serves me right, none of his 
labors were long continued, not even that 
nice little affair of the Augean stables. There 
was a mighty putting forth of strength, and 
the work was done. None, who have not 
gone through the trials of ‘‘ making auld 
claes maist as gude as new”’ can duly realize 
what it is to wrestle with a dress. 

My heart goes out to those who love pretty 
things and have to struggle so hard te get 
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them. Still taste and determination can ac- 
complish a great deal, and fortunately for the 
impecunious, the combination of two mate- 
rials is greatly in favor. Skillful manipula- 
tion can merge two gowns into one that will 
deceive even the most investigating of our 
acquaintances. 

Let me say a few words about the arrange- 
ment of the hair, the most important factor 
ina woman’s ‘‘make-up,’’ except, perhaps, 
her complexion, which, by the way, never 
should be made up. Some people follow the 
fashion as scrupulously as they would a 
physician’s prescription. If fashion decrees 
that the hair should be thrown off the fore- 
head, even those who have faces as sharp as 
a two-edged sword, uncover their bumps of 
locality ; and if bangs are in vogue, the round- 
est faced, in their zeal, will wear them down 
to their eyebrows ; and the same folly pos- 
sesses them in their arrangement of their 
back hair. Now, there is always a way of com- 
promising with the dame. Let the possessor 
of a thin narrow face arrange her hair in short 
fluffy curls on the forehead, being careful to 
have a little fullness back of the temples and 
by all means arrange her back hair as low 


HOMESTEADS 
BY KATE 


O the people of Europe where the high 
T price of real estate confers distinction 

upon its owner, it seems beyond belief 
that the United States should give to each 
individual asking for it, one hundred sixty 
acres of land. Yet such is the fact; a 
compliance with the Homestead Law, and 
the payment of certain small fees and com- 
missions to the local officers, secure a title 
to a quarter section of Government land. 
And women, for whom this article is espe- 
cially written, may acquire, by a few years of 
intelligent industry and patient frugality, in- 
dependence, if not wealth. 

I answer as follows the inquiries that may 
at once suggest themselves: ‘‘ What is a 
homestead ?”’ A tract of land given away by 
the Government, on condition that the per- 
son taking it, lives upon and cultivates the 
tract for five years. ‘‘ How much land does 
ahomestead comprise?’ One hundred sixty, 
or eighty, or forty acres. ‘‘ Where shall one 
G-July, 
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as—her bonnet will permit. The hair- 
dressers’ windows show several different 
styles forthe back hair, some high, some both 
high and low, and another style consisting of 
short curls caught up, so that the effect of a 
Langtry knot is givenin outline. For the 
latter the front hair is confined by a fillet 
of gold ; but only an artist could accomplish 
this arrangement—and none but the possess- 
or of a pretty profile should wear it. 
Fluffy bangs hold their own—for where one 
woman can bare her forehead, fifty cannot. 
Young girls still wear the Cadogan braid ; 
and still younger children have loose, waving 
hair. Straight bangs are worn only by young 
children—and lunatics. 

Bonnets are more beautiful than ever. 
Toques are the newest shape and the addition 
of strings makes them becoming to almost 
every face,and yet you see quite as many lovely 
creations of the regular bonnet shape. For 
young girls, large hats reign supreme, and 
are caught up at the back or side. 

Low shoes have fairly taken us by storm, 
and owe their popularity to the accompanying 
gaiter. This should never be any color but 
black—unless it matches the costume exactly. 


FOR WOMEN. 
CARNES. 


apply fora homestead ?”’ At the United States 
Land Office in the district where the land lies. 
‘* What is the cost and the process?”’ Fora 
homestead of one hundred sixty acres, a fee 
of fourteen dollars on application, to cover 
cost of survey, and four dollars on making 
final proof. As soon as practicable after ap- 
plication (not more than six months time is 
generally allowed to elapse till settlement), 
the settler must commence living on the land 
and improving it. At the endof five years he 
must make final proof, by two witnesses, of 
compliance with the law, and then he will re- 
ceive complete title. By paying the Govern- 
ment priceof one dollar and twenty-five cents 
ortwo dollars and fifty cents per acre, the 
settler, if he prefers to pay for his land, after 
six months’ settlement and cultivation may 
make final proof. This early payment is 
called commuting a homestead entry. 

The following is the plan by which two 
women of my acquaintance put this theory 
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into practice, and started on their way to 
wealth and independence. Each entered one 
hundred sixty acres of land adjoining, as 
homesteads ; they built their house on the di- 
viding line between the tracts, being permit- 
ted to do so under this ruling, ‘‘ Residence in 
a double house, built on the dividing line be- 
tween adjoining homesteads, is residence in 
compliance with the law.” 

The house is built long enough to permit 
each to have a room on her own claim, and 
the kitchen and dining-room occupy the cen- 
ter of the house. Expenses are shared equally. 

The question of fuel, which sends a thrill of 
fear through the mind of the average inhabi- 
tant of the Eastern States at the bare mention 
of the ‘‘ West,’’ has no terrors for these two 
women, for on every side of them grow the 
tall, stately pines, fulfilling two duties most 
successfully, by furnishing warmth for the 
outward man and a continual feast for the 
eyes during the winter months. 

To illustrate more clearly what one woman 
can do alone, let me cite more particularly the 
case of the one of these two women who was the 
more straitened in financial affairs, and record 
the facts and figures of her venture, for one 
year, as given me by her. It must be borne 
in mind thatshe is not an Amazon in strength 
nor size, her weight at the time of undertak- 
ing the enterprise being one hundred six 
pounds and ‘‘the consumption in her face,’’ 
as an acquaintance described her appearance. 

In February, 1886, she left her home in one 
of the Southern States with her mind fully 
made up to secure ahomestead. She had dis- 
cussed the subject in all its bearings with 
friends who, not possessing an equal degree 
of enthusiasm with herself, saw only failure 
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in such an attempt, and advised her to relin- 
quish it. Firm in herown convictions, how- 
ever, to the West she went ; and more, she 
saw, she conquered, so far, at least, as a good 
beginning is concerned. 

Beginning with the 3d of May her account 
for the first year stands thus, for she was 
under the painful necessity of earning her 
money before she invested in real estate. 

Earnings for 1886-87 : 








School-teaching, $ 60 00 
Music lessons and sewing, 10 00 
Housework, R I2 00 
Music lessons, 12 80 
School-teachin (worked for board), 60 00 
Housework and sewing, 4 25 
Sewing and knitting, 5 90 
Cash from friends, 4 85 
Teaching and sewing, 92 50 

$262 30 

Expenses: 

Homesteading and eatin $115 58 
Personal expenses, 93 90 
Plowing, ‘ 25 00 

$234 48 


The law is very lenient toward those, who, 
not having capital on hand to live upon 
and improve the land, must be absent a part 
of the time earning the money, and permits 
them to be absent from their claim for the 
length of six months at one time. Employ- 
ment of some kind is always to be found, for 
now the settlers follow the railroad, instead 
of the reverse, as was the case in former days. 

How many energetic, intelligent women, 
are living in the crowded cities, wearing out 
body and brain, and who must there keep on 
the same road for many years, could do at 
least as much as this one, and gain as she 
did, health, happiness, and a home. 


A VISIT TO MADAME BLAVATSKY. 


BY FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
President National W. C. T. U. 


number of cosmopolitan features than 

New York, but none upon the foot- 
stool has a greater variety. All nations and 
languages, all customs and religions, have at 
least ‘‘ a specimen brick’’ in Gotham, a city 
which alike by geographical situation, tem- 
perament, and culture, is fitted to be the 
museum of humanity. Among all its curi- 


() ‘sunt great capitals have a larger 


osities those pertaining to the biped without 
feathers take the first rank, and surely the 
list of these should be headed by the name of 
Madame Blavatsky, the Russian countess, 
gypsy, scholar, and seer. 

Let us pay a visit to this surprising per- 
sonage. It is Saturday evening, the time set 
apart for the reception of visitors who come 
suitably introduced. Ona business street, 
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near a mammoth carriage factory, and next 
door to a barber’s shop, stands a large house 
dedicated to French flats. A good-natured, 
nondescript servant girl answers our ring, con- 
ducts us up stairs, and into a shadowy room, 
whose contents begin to materialize to our en- 
larging optics, when the message reaches us, 
‘‘Madame says you may come in.’’ Where- 
upon, through a dark corridor, we enter the 
small and dimly-lighted sa/on where she sits 
in state. In a rather coarse, but not un- 
pleasant, contralto voice, and in decidedly 
disjointed English, the famous founder 
of the Theosophical Society, and author 
of ‘‘Isis Unveiled,’ now bids us welcome. 
She is a woman of ample proportions, large 
head, covered with short, ‘‘crinkly,’’ brown 
hair. She has solemn, mystical eyes of no 
ascertainable color, a heavy mouth, beautiful 
wrists, aristocratic hands carefully kept, and 
adorned with rings of curious and cabalistic 
design. Madame is attired in a long, loose, 
flowing robe of dark blue, rich material, an- 
tique effect, and no ornamentation whatever. 
Waving us to a trio of easy chairs, she sinks 
into the wide arms of a fourth, takes out a 
cigarette, offers one to each of us, which we 
decline. 

‘“We have been told that you practice oc- 
cult arts ; that by sheer force of will you can 
summon a book from your library in the 
next room,’’ says my friend, in her own 
pleasant way, at once straightforward and 
suggestive. Madame puffs in silence. Mean- 
while I look around the small, dim room, 
crowded so full of leather-covered tomes, ar- 
ticles of vertu, and utensils of uncompre- 
hended use, that we have barely room to sit 
in one close group. Madame replieds, ‘‘O yes, 
Iam the grandmother of the phonograph ; did 
you not hear that also? I ride on a broom- 
stick all the Fridays—has nobody told you 
that? I am 80 or 102 or 120 years old—just 
which you please ; the New York papers take 
such a date as suits them. I have lived in 
India and practiced magic with the priests ; 
yes, I have, that is quite true. If I hadcome 
a little earlier, they would have hanged me 
in your free country for a witch.” 

She said this not at all ill-naturedly, but 
rather with the air of one who likes to hear 
herself talk. 

It was a study, novel indeed, to note this 
gifted and erudite woman who has shared 
fortunes so varied, imbibed the spirit of 
Oriental philosophy and set up for a teacher 
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here in the New World ; born of a rich and 
honorable family in Russia; ostracised un- 
justly from her home and evidently embit- 
tered by adverse fortunes ; sharing later on 
the hard fare of nomadic tribes ; studying for 
many years in India; thrice journeying en- 
tirely around the globe, and here in her 
prime—for in spite of what the papers say, 
she has not passed it—established ina French 
flat in New York City. While Madame Bla- 
vatsky mused, the fire burned on the hearth, 
in the dim glass jet, and in her cigarette, but 
it required the spur of multiplied and inter- 


ested queries to induce her to begin. At last 
she did, in this wise : 
‘‘You ask me what I believe? Very well. 


Iama theosophist. If you want to know 
what that is, here is a circular we have pre- 
pared that tells as much as can be known by 
those who do not join us. I have written a 
book, ‘Isis Unveiled.’ I wrote on this book 
seventeen hours a day for twoyears. Inthat 
period I never went out of the house but two 
or three times, and yet I was as fresh when 
it was done as when it was commenced, for 
I have gained the mastery of myself. I eat 
nothing rich. Two soft eggs in the morning 
and a cup of coffee ; nothing more till night, 
and then very little. I drink hot tea, but 
never taste water. Five hundred copies of 
my book have been sold in India. Thepresi- 
dent of our society lives in India. Here is 
his picture (showing a repulsive-looking, 
half-clad Oriental). This album is full of our 
members. That one (pointing to a long- 
haired, ghastly-looking zealot) is the Recluse 
of Thibet. Our leader iscoming to America. 
We have thirty thousand members here. 
Two millions have been converted to us in 
India. They were converted to our doctrines 
by Garaswati. Heisa great man. He sets 
up no new religion, but would have the peo- 
ple go back to the Vedas. The Arya Somaj_ 
has twomillionsof members. It is especially 
directed against the Christian missionaries. 
You ask about Chunder Sen. He was not of 
us. He believed ina personal God, but we, 
ina life principle. Do I think we are im- 
mortal? Yes, potentially. All will not 
realize this possibility, however. Am Ia 
medium? No, thank you, I am in better 
business. I know a little psychological jug- 
glery, but there is no spirituality about it. 
Your Edison says that he will have a vital 
telegraph, so that we shall speak here and be 
heard in India, and no wires about it. But 
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that was done long ago at the East. What 
do I think of Christianity? Not much; 
we have not a Christian among us theoso- 
phists, so we can trust one another implicitly. 
You do not like that, I see! Iam sorry, but 
cannot help it !’’ 

Just then Colonel Olcott, the well-known 
investigator of spiritualism, entered. He 
sat down with us and talked frankly of his 
beliefs. 

‘You ask about my study of the Eddy 
brothers years ago,’’ he said, in answer toa 
question from quiet Mr. B., our escort; 
‘this is my theory. Those men were born 
with physiological and psychological predis- 
positions to attract certain forces of nature. 
They are human magnets—centers of force. 
Their mother wasaclairvoyant. Their father 
detested the manifestations, and whipped 
them so that they tried to repress their pow- 
ers. You ask how they produce materiali- 
zations. Well, if they do—whichI am not 
sure—it is in one of two ways. Either 
William Eddy’s demon leaves him while he 
is tranced, or else the elemental forces of na- 
ture take form at the medium’s will, accord- 
ing to what is in the imagination of the 
looker-on. But the Eddys are morally cor- 
tupt. I’ve got beyond them, and beyond 
spiritualism. I studied it twenty-two years. 
Most spiritualists are content to get rid of 
the tyranny of opinion after establishing 
their immortality on the basis of phenomena; 
so there they rest. But I wanted to go fur- 
ther. Madame Blavatsky has taught me in- 
valuable lessons. She says that while there 
is any amount of fraud there arealso lots of 





phenomena for which the hypotheses of spir- 
itualists are not adequate to account, and she 
claims that Oriental philosophy does explain 
these things. She says we of the Western 
nations are a pack of fools, in short, and that 
the Orientals knew all about these mysteries 
thousands of years ago. By the study of an- 
cient symbols and religions I expect to get 
hold of an adequate explanation, which re- 
sides in the less understood forces of nature.”’ 

‘*But, Colonel,’”’ asks quiet Mr. B. again, 
‘‘why do not men of science investigate 
these manifestations?’ ‘‘O, they are about 
something that interests them more. It is 
not at all popular to study these things. It 
costs a man money and position. It hascost 
me the loss of fine opportunities for getting 
on in the world. In one case I lost $10,000 
by it. People think it is a fanaticism, you 
know. But as for me, I am bound to follow 
itup. Iam studying all the time. I am 
trying to bring my mind and body ints com- 
plete subjection to natural law. A man 
must have clean hands and a pure heart be- 
fore he can handle these things without burn- 
ing his fingers. Madame Blavatsky there 
has taught me more than all books or people 
that I have found thus far. I have entirely 
ceased the use of wine and all intoxicants. I 
am a member of the Lotus Club, where wine 
is always offered, but I always decline.’’ 

‘Pretty well for the Lotus Club,’’ we 
thought, as, having bowed our adieus to the 
Russian seer and the worldly young man, we 
were lighted to the entrance by the tall colonel, 
and wended our way out-of-doors into the now 
old nineteenth century. 


NEW BIRDS FOR THE HOUSE. 
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that ‘‘bit of heaven’s own blue,’ 

as a friend and companion in the 
house? that gentle yet brave little creature 
who in return for care and love will fill a 
house with the sweet warble of spring 
all the year around? Who has known 
the oriole with his beautiful dress and his 
curious ways, his investigations of the mys- 
teries about him, and his easily won love for 
his keeper? How many have learned to 
know the thrushes, from the fearless, intelli- 


[ee any one know the bluebird, 


gent American robin, to the shy and silent 
hermit? There is a strange lack of interest 
in our native birds, the result of ignorance 
and the scorn of the bird-dealer, who habit- 
ually undervalues them, and always declares 
that he doesn’t keep American birds. Aside 
from the fact that half his stock consists of 
mocking-birds and green parrots—Americans 
every one—he almost invariably has a robin 
or a thrush languishing in some dark corner, 
a cage of bluebirds or bobolinks up near the 
ceiling, and a bevy of smaller natives occu- 
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pying with little Africans the big show cage 
in the window. 

The reasons for the dealer’s contempt are 
two: first, that he cannot charge so much for 
the native as for the foreigner, and, second, 
that few of them are constant singers. For 
with a curious inconsistency, people who 
cover up the canary because the singing is 
tiresome, and hang the mocking-bird in the 
bath room because they cannot endure the 
noise, will not buy a bird unless it is a ‘‘ good 
singer.”’ 

In my opinion the persistent singing of a 
loud voiced bird is as disagreeable in a house 
asthe constant banging of a piano. Both 
are pleasant insmalldoses. Thelittle-known 
birds I wish to speak of, exactly meet my 
ideas on that point. They sing enough tobe 
charming, yet not enough to be a nuisance. 
The thrushes so rarely sing at all in confine- 
ment that, perhaps, no one but an enthusi- 
astic bird-lover would care to keep them, and 
the robin is probably well enough known. 
But who knows the cat-bird, one of the most 
delightful of house companions ? 

Of all droll and amusing pets this bird is 
the chief. So ingenious in conceiving, so 
prompt in executing his pranks, and at the 
same time so irresistibly comical in his ways 
is he, that one never tires of watching 
him, and readily forgives him any mischief 
that may result. Moreover he is the most 
fearless, and, perhaps, the most graceful of his 
family. Nothing daunts him. If your atti- 
tude toward him is teasing, he accepts, and 
pays you back in ways you would never 
think of, seeming to enjoy it as much as big- 
ger folk enjoy their teasing ; if your bearing 
is gentle and affectionate, he falls readily 
into your mood and is gentle and loving him- 
self, although he doesn’t forego his frolics. 
The cat-bird has much of the thrush’s re- 
pose of manner, but it always seems to be 
the quiet of suppressed vehemence, as if at 
any instant it might be flung to the winds, 
and the bird turn into a tornado in feathers. 
He is quite capable of this, too. The grace of 
a cat bird is beyond the power of words to de- 
pict. He is a delight to the eye in any atti- 
tude he may take. His flying about the room 
is the poetry of motion ; the constant move- 
ments of his long tail express every possible 
sentiment. He is also more playful than 
any other bird I know. 

For some reasons the grosbeaks are the 
most desirable of household pets. They are 
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easily contented. With plenty of food that 
he likes, and a place in the room satisfactory 
to him, a cardinal grosbeak—or red-bird— 
will stay in his cage from one year’s end to an- 
other, nor care to goout. I have had one who 
refused to leave his cage, and resented all at- 
tempts to coax him out, as though he was 
being driven away from home, letting his 
door stand open weeks at a time with perfect 
indifference. 

The reason for my bird’s peculiarity seemed 
to be his delight in singing, for it is one of 
the cardinal’s charms that he sings the year 
around. His song is fine, and though not 
low itis not nearly so loud as a mocking- 
bird’s or even a vigorous canary’s. The fe- 
male cardinal has an exceedingly sweet song, 
which makes her even more desirable in a 
house. She is not so familiar to the world 
in general as her spouse in his gorgeous suit 
of red and black, but she is more lovely in 
her soft reddish-brown dusted over with red, 
and her bright coral-colored beak. 

But do not look for pranks among the 
grosbeaks, nor for great familiarity with their 
human neighbors. None of them become so 
intimate with us as do the thrushes and 
orioles ; between them and us there seems a 
gulf we cannot bridge. They may learn to 
confide in one, although I have found always 
a lingering distrust, never quite eradicated, 
which does not allow them to be guzte unsus- 
pecting and friendly. When first caught 
they are painfully wild, and they are always 
restless under the human eye. Ina word 
they have not the intelligence of that incom- 
parable family—the thrushes. They will 
accept one’s kindness, they will be perfectly 
contented in one’s house, and amply repay 
one’s care with music, but there can be no 
familiarities, no particular attachment be- 
tween us ; at least, so I have foundthem. It 
might be different if much time were given 
to the work of taming and winning one, es- 
pecially if no other birds were about, for 
they are excessively jealous. 

The beauty of the family, and the finest 
singer, is the rose-breasted grosbeak. He is 
not so well known, in his black and white 
plumage, made exquisite by a shield of rose- 
color on his breast, and rosy linings to his 
wings. His characteristics as a cage bird are 
quite like those of his cousin in red, but his 
song is much finer, having the rich quality 
peculiar to the Baltimore oriole, with much 
greater variety. He is more shy than the 
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cardinal, but if kept alone and made happy 
he will sing. Generally when once he begins 
to sing in the cage he will keep it up. 

The blackbird family with ‘‘ liquid notes of 
chatter and chink’’ does not seem a promis- 
ing place to look for pets, yet one or two of 
them are exceedingly desirable. The redwing 
blackbird is a charming house bird and a de- 
lightful singer. His song has not much 
variety, it is true, but it has an indescribable 
wildness that brings the woods and the 
marshes into one’s mind as no other bird 
note can. 

The bobolink, too—that rapturous singer— 
belongs to the blackbird family and is often 
kept asa pet. The redwing is a fussy fellow, 
restless, and not very confiding, though he is 
not afraid and is often familiar. But the 
bobolink is constitutionally, unspeakably, 
and, it seems to me, incurably afraid of the hu- 
man race. It appears impossible to win his 
confidence. To me, a bird incontinual panic 
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is a spectacle too painful to endure, and after 
repeated trials I have been obliged for my 
own comfort to give him up. 

I regret this the more because the bobolink 
is one of our most enchanting singers. One 
alone will fill the house with music of the 
rarest quality, from April till September, 
even sometimes through the winter. From 
my own experience I should have said he 
would probably not sing in confinement, but 
I have heard from trustworthy witnesses, of 
his singing delightfully under those condi- 
tions. In one case that came to my knowl- 
edge, a bobolink lived in a kitchen where his 
mistress worked. He became very tame, and 
sang with as much enthusiasm as he could 
have done hovering over the meadows of 
June. 

I have named but afew of our despised 
American birds. There are many more which 
are delightful to keep, being sweet singers 
and most interesting in their ways. 


ACQUAINTANCES. 


BY FELECIA HILLEL. 


2 HAT may be all true, my dear. He 
may be a Yale Junior anda first-class 
bat and yet be an unfit fellow for you 

to know,” that was what a gentleman was 
saying to his daughter as I went out on the 
veranda. Of course I did not tarry to hear 
more, but I remembered my girls who were 
away at the lake, and as I sat listening to the 
orchestra a little lecture to them ran through 
my head. 

It is so easy to get acquainted when 
away from home, and so easy to let one’s self 
do foolish things. The happy mood which 
comes from having a genuine good time 
makes one kindly toward all the world, 
careless perhaps of one’s own actions, and 
more than willing to run a little risk now 
and then, just for the sake of excitement. 
At home, of course, whom a girl shall know 
is decided for her by her guardians; but 
away from home at a summer resort it is very 
different. Miss Blake introduces a friend 
when you fall in with her onthe veranda. He 
looks and talks like a gentleman on the 
whole, though there is a little leer in his eye, 
which makes you flush and you do not ad- 
mire his free criticisms of the girls on the 


tennis court ; but then Miss Blake introduced 
him and people are brought up so differently, 
what is the use of being so particular? 

You let him call next day and parry your 
chaperon’s queries. You introduce him to 
the girls. If you have any genuine friends 
among the boys they will ask awkward ques- 
tions about him and insist upon knowing 
more than the incident of Beth Blake’s intro- 
duction ; but probably you will taunt them 
with being jealous, until they keep quiet in 
disgust. And the young man before a fort- 
night will turn out to be just what any young 
man who looks at a girl with a leer and in- 
dulges in free criticisms is, a coarse fellow, a 
counterfeit gentleman. Then your fun is 
turned to mortification. You have compro- 
mised your crowd by harnessing to it a young 
man of low morals and no breeding. Yeu 
have given your girl friends an acquaintance 
which they cannot but feel is a disgrace. You 
have earned the reputation of being careless 
about whom you know. You will have great 
reason to be thankful if nothing worse has 
happened. The game was not worth the can- 
dle, was it? Nowdo not imagine that I mean 
you to be a snob about making acquaint- 
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ances. I mean that unless you feel perfectly 
confident that the person who introduces a 
young man or woman to you is too honorable 
and too scrupulous about whom he knows, to 
introduce to any one a person of inferior char- 
acter, you must apply the most rigid tests of 
character before you consent to have any 
further intercourse with him or present 
him to your friends. Otherwise you are in 
constant danger of becoming the victim of 
dissolute and vulgar people. 

Notice that I said you must apply character 
tests. I am afraid that frequently the lines 
which girls draw about their acquaintances in 
outing time are purely artificial. They like 
somebody who is stylish, who is jolly, who 
plays tennis well, who knows how to carry a 
shawl, arrange a cushion, and do pleasant 
little services; and if anybody introduces 
such a young man they take him to their 
crowds, andalack ! sometimes to their hearts. 
If a girl is going to be safe she must require 
something quite different in new acquaint- 
ances. She must learn to look for qualities of 
mind and heart, to know human nature. 

It is quite as foolish to be careless about 
girl friends. The bright, good-natured girl 
who rooms on the same floor with you at 
your summer hotel may be the most charm- 
ing companion in the world, but she may be 
a hoiden and a flirt, and if you do not want 
to be considered ‘‘common,’’ do not be a 
hoiden or a flirt. Be sure first—not of her 
purse, her grandfather, her college, but of her 
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character. She may be utterly without what 
you call ‘‘style,’’ she may be of humble birth, 
she may have earned the money for her out- 
ing by her own exertion, but if when you 
watch her you find her always modest and 
self-respecting, if all her actions are in good 
taste and her words gentle and frank, if, in 
short, she is a lady, you may be sure there is 
no risk in knowing her. The brilliant girl 
who wears Paris gowns, has a host of ad- 
mirers, who is all ‘‘dash’’ and ‘‘go,’’ on the 
contrary, may be avery unsafe person toknow. 

But you will be thought prudish and lofty 
and ‘‘slow”’ if you are so cautious ? Perhaps. 
But it will be your own fault if you are. 
If you are honest and kind and tacttul when 
you meet people you need never offend any 
one. Two extremes must be avoided: 
gushing over the new acquaintances whom 
you have not had time to learn but who have 
taken your fancy, and being haughty and cold 
toward those whom you think you do not 
want to know further. Remember that it is 
quite possible that you are wrong in both 
cases. If you are the downright sensible, hon- 
est girl I take you for, you will be kind with- 
out being effusive. Then if the new acquaint- 
ance proves to be in mind and heart what 
your ideals demand, there will be no trouble 
in knowing him better. If the opposite 
proves to be the case, then you need not be 
driven to do what fora true and gentle girl is 
always hard, and I wish no girl need ever do, 
“cut”? an acquaintance. 


OF A HOME. 


MRS. HESTER M. POOLE. 


tie formed in childhood which survives 
change, widening associations, and 
absorbing interests. 

The nomads of the race, shifting ceaselessly 
from spot to spot, recognize none of those 
tender associations which cluster about the 
toof-tree familiar to earliest recollection. 
These Arabs of social life, like the Bedouins 
of the desert, strike no deep roots into the 
soil of life from which might spring beautiful 
foliage and refreshing fruit. They dwell as 
if in tents, upon shifting sands, or in un- 
anchored barks upon the heaving ocean. 
How little know they who are reared under 


[tie for ought to be, and usually is, a 


such influences as to call no place sacred and 
no possessions holy, ofthat wealth of affection 
and happiness waiting to be garnered by the 
lovers of a permanent home! That hearth- 
stone which is a magnet for those precious 
jewels that no wealth can buy or poverty 
forbid, ought to be as stable as any thing can 
be this side of the heaven, of which it is a 
foretaste. 

Those conditions which necessarily accom- 
pany pioneer life and are parts of the wonder- 
ful progress of the American nation in the 
past, are also those which militate against 
the love of fixed habitations. But as society 
grows older it also grows more stable. There 
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are fewer influences at work to cause frequent 
transplantings than there were at the close 
of the Civil War. At this fact the lover of 
his kind must rejoice. 

The home is the unit of society as the 
individual is the unit of the home. Each 
cabin and each mansion radiates its own 
peculiar atmosphere. The hope of the nation 
lies in those homes from which flow influences 
refined, religious, and uplifting. 

Each little congeries of individuals which 
makes a home, is an organism, not an accre- 
tion. The homecannot be built. It grows. 

In every organism several elements are 
necessary. In the home there should be 
found the father, the mother, and the child. 
This trinity constitutes the trunk of that 
wonderful tree of humanity which, rooted in 
Deity, rises into the visible universe. 

Home may, indeed, consist of only one in- 
dividual or of two, but such persons are 
usually finely developed. To be capable of 
establishing a cheerful hearthstone in soli- 
tude, is to be broad, large, and well-equipped 
in body and mind.. 

It is often said that women are better able 
to live alone than men. In them, it is true, 
the instinct of home-making is largely de- 
veloped. Given to thrift, torites of hospitality, 
and to pleasant little household ways, even 
with little opportunity to do so they become 
adepts in allthat sheds charms and bright- 
ness over the domestic circle. Yet men 
need homes fullas much as women. With- 
out that discipline and development that 
come of family life, one loses as much as the 
other. In the ideal home, he provides and 
sheconserves. Both are equally necessary,— 
his strength and wisdom and her gentleness 
and affection. 

Of the union between these two principles, 
the offspring may be children or it may be 
thoughts and deeds. ‘‘In all nature,’’ says 
the author of ‘‘ God in His World,”’ ‘‘ there are 
never two but there is athird, the Begotten.”’ 
In either case it should be better than the 
stock from which it grows. Suchis the true 
order of evolution. Children of the mind 
and the heart may they possess, who to the 
outer eye are childless, and so even to them 
the home is an organic growth. How good 
it is to see, whenever ordinary channels of 
affection are closed, the heart and house open 
to the poor, the lowly, the benighted! Then 
is realized that oneness of humanity which 
recognizes all as children of one father. 


A true home being the product of organic 
growth, is subject to cultivation like other 
organisms. It has an inner invisible life and 
an outer form or expression. Though the 
former is much the more important, they 
should be co-ordinate. The danger lies in 
taking the form for the reality. That is the 
mistake of undeveloped natures. To such, a 
grand house, fine furniture, and handsome 
accessories count far above their worth. 
When the expression greatly exceeds the 
reality, these rich trappings only set off that 
poverty which masquerades in unearned 
finery. 

Yet because man is the end and aim of 
nature, the ‘‘ heir of all the ages,’”’ the home 
should be the exponent of the best conditions 
and environments that science and art can 
supply. Howthese can be procured with 
intelligent industry and thrift, yet without 
overwork, greed, or dishonesty, comes within 
the province of social economics. 

It is to the common people that the nation 
must look for perpetuity, those who work to 
establish homes and then work to support 
them. 

As I write, my eye rests on a tasteful cot- 
tage where dwell an artist artisan and his 
family. There are the father, the mother, 
the little son, and a baby daughter. Early in 
the morning the smoke curls from the 
chimney and the household is astir. The 
father helps the mother dress the little ones, 
takes his breakfast with them and then goes 
to his toil. 

For her there is no less labor than for him. 
Cooking, washing, cleaning, sewing, watch- 
ing her babies, teaching them, and above 
all bathing them in that precious atmosphere 
of love which is more grateful than the 
warmth of sunshine, the hours go swiftly by. 

Before night the husband and father re- 
turns. He lifts to his shoulder the little boy 
who runs to meet him. He takes the babe 
and goes with her into the open air till 
supper is ready. 

After the evening meal with its innocent 
mirth and happy converse, all adjourn to the 
vine-covered arbor until nightfall. They 
are content, happy, and aspiring. The boy 
shall have a better start than his father, the 
girl more schooling than her mother. And 
sothe home grows. It is a nursery for souls 
as well as bodies, and their relationship and 
interdependence is a study which none can 
afford to forego. 
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DINNERS AND DINNER GIVING. 
BY MRS, EMMA P. EWING. 


GOOD dinner is a rare thing. A con- 
A scientious house-wife should devote 

considerable time and thought to the 
selection and preparation of the articles to be 
served on so important an occasion as that 
of giving a dinner. A good dinner is not 
necessarily costly, and a costly one fre- 
quently falls far short of being a good one. 
The cost of an article should never be con- 
sidered in connection with a dinner, as in- 
ferior articles of food are dear at any price, 
and the best articles are always the cheapest. 
But the quality of a dinner depends more 
upon the selection and preparation of the 
materials of which it is composed than upon 
their cost. 

In arranging for a dinner the bill of fare 
should have attention first. It requires 
thoughtful study. It is necessary to con- 
sider the relation of various dishes to each 
other, and to admit only those that har- 
monize. Looked at froma dietetic stand- 
point, nine-tenths of all our bills of fare are 
miserable abortions. A single inharmonious 
dish will destroy the flavor of a good dinner 
as effectually as an incongruous color will 
destroy the finish of a painting, or a false 
note mar the melody of a sonata. The most 
perfect bill of fare is that in which is artis- 
tically grouped a sufficient variety of dishes, 
different in character, but harmoniously 
adapted to each other and to the entire 
group. 

The next important matter is the prepara- 
tion of the selected articles. Each article, in 
addition to being carefully selected, must be 
carefully prepared. And in spite of the 
minute directions given by culinary writers 
in cook books and magazines, no one need 
hope to get up a dinner of the best quality 
who is not an adept in the harmonious ad- 
justment of edibles, and an expert in the 
preparation for the table. 

A dinner giver should be as careful in the 
selection of the guests as in the selection 
of the viands. The guests, like the 
salad, may in their individuality present a 
piquant contrast ; but in their entirety they 
should harmonize as perfectly as the dishes. 
If they are invited hap-hazard, or without re- 
gard to their social affinities, the dinner will 


lack a vital element of completeness, and can 
be at best but a spiritless affair. 

The decorations of a dinner table should 
always be in keeping with the dinner. To 
make a vulgar display of either edibles or 
decorations is bad form. Simplicity should 
be studied in both directions. 

The method of serving a dinner should de- 
pend largely upon its character and upon the 
social and pecuniary position of the dinner 
giver. A method that would be appropriate 
for one person, under certain conditions, 
would be altogether inappropriate for another 
person, under totally different conditions. It 
would, for instance, be absurd for one in 
moderate circumstances and with limited 
and inefficient help, to adopt a method of 
serving that might with propriety only be in- 
dulged in by a millionaire with a retinue of 
trained servants. Nospecial rules for serving, 
therefore, can be laid down that would be gen- 
erally applicable, and any one giving adinner 
can modify the most approved method of 
serving, to suit his or her particular case, 
without fear of violating the proprieties. 

The number of courses should never be 
extended merely for the sake of display, 
or for the purpose of prolonging the din- 
ner. The number of courses is not a cor- 
rect criterion of the merit of a dinner. A 
pretentious banquet of many courses is gen- 
erally less enjoyable than a simple home- 
like dinner of only a few. A very indifferent 
dinner is sometimes extended to fourteen 
courses, anda good one frequently abbreviated 
to four. Asa general rule the courses of a 
dinner should be limited to the number that 
allows the guests the best opportunity for so- 
cial intercourse, and affords them the most 
satisfactory enjoyment of the food. But this 
is a matter that may safely be left for com- 
mon sense and custom to regulate. 

The fashion that obtains in some places, 
of closing the blinds of a dining room at 
noon-day, and lighting gas or candles, is too 
absurd to ever becomegenerally popular. But 
it may not be improper to remark in this con- 
nection, that while a dining room should 
be neither too light or too warm, especial care 
should be taken to have it perfectly lighted, 
heated, and ventilated. 
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EDITOR’S 


THE ADVANCEMENT OF WOMEN. 


WE are ceasing to remark that this is 
woman’s century. The comparatively free 
movement of women in affairs has become 
so familiar that the change it makes in the 
complexion of public and social life attracts 
less and less attention. True, now and then, 
we hear protests against the changes. An 
occasional scientist still insists that the 
physical vigor necessary to a sturdy race will 
be ruined if higher education prevails among 
women, and social students still predict that 
love of learning will destroy love of humanity 
and of home. The outcries do not act asa 
check. Demands for opportunities are ac- 
companied by steady concessions; indeed, 
the two were never so nearly simultaneous. 
Just now there is a request from a number of 
the most influential women of the country 
for the opening to women of the Johns Hop- 
kins Hospital, in some respects the finest 
institution of its kind in the world. The 
probability is that the request will be granted. 
The general feeling seems to be that it is only 
common sense to give to those who are doing 
the trained nursing of the country, and who 
are the preferred physicians of many people, 
the largest opportunities to learn their busi- 
ness. 

The complaints and warnings do not keep 
women out of college, there were never so 
many ir. They do not check intellectual 
activities at home. It is a fact that the 
reading public of America is to-day largely 
women. It is by women that the new books 
and magazines are read. It is women who 
form the literary clubs and support the lect- 
ure system. The alarms do not keep them 
from practicing a variety of professions and 
trades, never so many before. They do not 
decrease their popularity as teachers or speak- 
ers. A fine illustration is the Chautauqua 
program of the coming season, where two 
of the most important courses of lectures are 
by women, and where the address on the 
greatest of Chautauqua occasions, Recogni- 
tion Day, is to be delivered by a woman, Mrs. 
Alice Freeman Palmer, the former President 
of Wellesley College. In fact, the alarms 
have not in any way turned the tide. 
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The reason is clear enough. Experience 
contradicts the critics. Women know that 
the new era has strengthened them in every 
particular that the alarmists havedeclared that 
it would weaken. They are the better phys- 
ically, because of their new training to think. 
The worst physical enemy woman has ever 
had has been the narrowness of life, which 
gave her so little to think of that she had 
endless time for worry, which made her a 
slave to customs of dress, like stays and 
heavy draperies, to slavish methods of house- 
work, and to social superstitions. A woman 
taught to think, and familiar with literature, 
art, and science, frees herself from trivial 
worries and shakes off petty household cares. 
She gains in physical force with every step 
toward intellectuality and spirituality. 

Nor does she harden her heart toward hu- 
manity anddespisethe home. Women never 
did as much disinterested, unselfish work for 
humanity as they do to-day, and never did 
it with so little weak sentiment and pauper- 
izing effect. Education is spreading the idea 
that every woman has an imperative duty 
toward humanity, and that time and oppor- 
tunity for its fulfillment must be found. The 
whole question of the home, instead of being 
ignored, is being treated with scientific care 
and unsparing devotion. The Association 
of Collegiate Alumnz has made home sanita- 
tion one of its special subjects and issued 
a manual for housekeepers on all the points 
of sanitation of practical import to a woman 
who is a home-maker. It also has instituted 
an investigation of the greatest import into 
the relations of servants and mistresses, and 
is making a thorough examination of the ex- 
tent and success of co-operative housekeeping. 

Indeed, the experiences of the past decade 
have proved the higher education to be most 
valuable on the very lines where it was 
prophesied it would do the greatest harm. 
The most significant outcome of the move- 
ment has been the recognition that trained 
thought and cultivated artistic taste are not 
squandered by application to the affairs of 
daily life. This conviction is spreading 
among women everywhere, and they are call- 
ing for more scientific methods of cookery, 
more rational dress, more artistic home deco- 


























rations, more skillful training in domestic 
science, better ideas of the relations between 
mistress and servant. Such demands constant- 
ly reach THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Thepressure has 
become so great that we have determined that 
hereafter the magazine shall contain each 
month, in addition to the established order of 
things, matter especially devoted to woman’s 
interests. The Woman's Council Table will 
advise and suggest, warn and encourage. 

Woman’s life and work will be considered 
here, by women who have been stimulated 
by the new régime, and who believe that the 
home, society, philanthropy, self-support, 
all forms of a woman’s life, are benefited if 
they are submitted to the thought and sym- 
pathetic consideration of trained intellects. 
The noble array of women whose names are 
used in our announcement in this issue, are 
there, each and all by their own consent. It 
is by them that the Council Table will be 
presided over. We believethat every woman 
who meets at the board, will discover that a 
woman’s life, whether at home or abroad, 
can be made richer and more useful if it is 
stimulated and directed by trained thought 
and broad sympathies. 


THE PRESENT TREND OF RELIGIOUS 
THOUGHT. 


WE are approaching the end of a century 
marked by great changes silently effected. 
And among these changes perhaps the most 
important are religious. Liberality is on the 
flowing tide; dogmatism has gone out of 
fashion. And yetone may doubt whether 
the change affects any truth or duty recog- 
nized by our fathers. Doubtless the fathers 
would think so, but to us the old verities 
seem unshaken. We suspect that along 
with theessentials of truth, the fathers held 
some non-essentials as of the very marrow of 
truth. It is the shredding away of these 
non-essentials which is the characteristic 
thing in our religious thinking. This is the 
way the average Christian of this generation 
feels about it. He may be in error and may 
be letting go of vital points of doctrine, but 
he believes that he is only casting aside 
narrow and illogical ideas which have thrust 
themselves into the choice company of im- 
perishable truths. 

We want to be right, to know the truth 
which emancipates and educates, to escape 
from human glosses into the genuine divine 
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word. The vast number of religious books 
produced in these years and their generally 
cheerful spirit, is one of many signs that 
the love of the truth for truth’s sake has 
much to do with our liberality in technical 
matters of doctrine. Perhaps a larger influ- 
ence is the general desire of religious unity. 
The democratic movement all over Christen- 
dom, the great growth of periodicals, and the 
increase of human communion of every other 
sort, have combined to produce a general 
desire for a less divided and more homogene- 
ous Christianity. These and other forces co- 
operate to eat away the barriers of divisive 
doctrines. This is so true that no wise man 
boasts of ‘‘the peculiar doctrines’’ of his 
church. He feels that no church of Jesus 
Christ has any business with peculiar doc- 
trines, that Christian truth is for all and in 
all bodies of believers. Doubtless it is the 
effect of this feeling after unity that has 
brought about the first steps for revision of 
the Presbyterian Confession of Faith. The 
very significant event of Presbyterianism in 
1890 is not the single resolution to revise the 
Confession, but that resolution combined with 
another which looks to the federation of 
Christian churches in thiscountry. The two 
together explain revision, which is really the 
child of the federating thought. In the first 
half of this century bodies of enlightened 
Christians could take satisfaction in an 
isolated situation where they stood for special 
doctrines. Buttothis generation — say to 
all persons under forty — ‘‘a peculiarity ’’ is 
a badge of humiliation. In all pulpits of 
Evangelical Christendom one hears sub- 
stantially the same truths. The pulpit and 
the pew read the same books and think the 
same thoughts in all our communions. If 
here and there one may note exceptions, if 
now and again some foolish man seeks to 
build a church up in ‘‘ peculiarities,’ if 
logicians defending doctrines can still 
thunder against ‘‘ loose views,’’ yet the re- 
sult in every such case proves that this gene- 
ration prefersthe liberalway and is thinking 
steadfastly toward unity of faith. 

The Presbyterian revision is to be of avery 
conservative character. There will not be a 
new creed, and revision is strictly instructed 
to leave the creed Calvinistic. Many a care- 
less observer will wag his head in derision 
that so large a movement should have so 
limited a result. But thechange of a few words 
may remove the dividing barrier which shuts 
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off Presbyterians from perfect communion 
with all other true believers. Perhaps the 
barrier is so unreal that the slightest touch 
of change may disperse as a mist the feeling 
that it existed. We may feel quite certain 
that the ultimate result will be the fading out 
of all feeling in the Presbyterian mind, that 
it is specially set for the defense of any truth. 
The truth will remain sacred and dear, but it 
will be realized that it is also sacred and dear 
to the general body of true believers. The 
Methodists have had to outlive a belief that 
they were set to defend ‘‘ peculiarities.’”” The 
Baptists are living through their struggle to 
escape from a corner, and they will survive 
the struggle, while reaching free communion 
with all other Christians. Everywhere 
Christians are approaching each other in 
thought and in feeling. It has very little 
effect as yet on church organizations, but it 
pervades church work, and insensibly molds 
doctrine toa common type. The Presbyte- 
tian revision may not seem much in words, 
but it will mean in spirit every thing thata 
sound liberalism could desire. If it do nothing 
more than definitely to repudiate influences 
denied and condemned by all Calvinists, it 
will take away the reproach of holding a 
‘* peculiar ’’ faith, and make conspicuous the 
unity of this denomination with all sound 
Christianity. 


COMMON SENSE BENEVOLENCE. 


**I Loox forward to the time when the im- 
pulse to help our fellows shall be as immedi- 
ate and as irresistible as that which I feel to 
grasp something when I am falling,’’ writes 
George Eliot. Thetime has not come, but 
that it is coming no one can doubt who 
watched the work of the seventeenth an- 
nual session of the Conference of Charities 
and Corrections, in Baltimore, in May. 
Four hundred delegates from twenty-seven 
states of the Union, from Canada and Eng- 
land gathered for no other reason than to 
consult with each other how they best could 
help those who are in distress. There was 
no public honor connected with the gathering 
and no motive could be assigned but a phil- 
anthropic desire to help humanity. This is 
certainly an example of the instinctive, 
immediate, natural helpfulness which George 
Eliot prophesies for the future society. 

One cannot read the reports of the work 
done and of the suggestions made, without 


being impressed that common sense, pure 
and simple, is all that is at the foundation of 
the Conference’s work. There has been a 
great deal of sentiment applied to charity in 
the past ; there have been a great many tears 
shed over paupers and criminals ; there have 
been millions of money spent in times of dis- 
tress, but there has not always been applied 
those simple, natural principles which are 
known ascommon sense. The department of 
charity organization in this great Conference 
has been teaching that the most uncharitable 
giving was to put money where it would be 
misused, or where it would encourage idle- 
ness ; that money should be intrusted to an 
organized board and should only be placed 
where it was really needed and deserved. 
Moreover it has taught that the charitably 
disposed should be so organized that in cases 
of unexpected trouble they could go im- 
mediately to work. In Baltimore there were 
some suggestive reports showing how these 
principles work in times of particular distress. 
From Lynn, Massachusetts, where not long 
ago twenty-five acres of the town were laid 
in ashes, the society reported that before the 
fires were out the Charity Organization 
Society had provided shelter and food for the 
hundreds of homeless families, and that out 
of $70,000 relief money raised, none of that 
spent has so far caused demoralized results. 
In Louisville, after the recent tornado, the 
Associated Charities treated the situation so 
scientifically, that is with so much common 
sense, that the city declined all outside help, 
buried her own dead, rebuilt three hundred 
ten houses, bought furniture, and in 
many cases settled a fund on families losing 
the wage-earner. 

The hospital division of the Conference 
has been spreading more correct ideas of the 
work ofthese institutions, teaching that the 
mission of the general hospital is to furnish 
medical treatment to the sick poor as well as 
those who were able to pay for it, to provide 
the best means for the promotion ofthe study 
of medicine, and to train nurses competent to 
care for the sick. Under the influence of these 
ideas it is coming to be considered essential 
in every well-regulated town that there be 
hospitals accessible to the poor. 

Another sensible feature of the Conference’s 
doctrine is that the source of crime should be 
cut off if the supply is to be stopped. A 
very vivid illustration of the result of letting 
alone the low and criminal families of a town 
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was shown at Baltimore in a chart, entitled 
“The Tribe of Ishmael.’’ The chart repre- 
sented four hundred seventeen families in 
Indianapolis, all connected by marriage, 
with the Ishmaels for the center. These 
families form a stratum of society of which 
very little is known. They are all paupers 
and every crime of consequence that has ever 
been committed in Indianapolis can be traced 
to some one in the family connection. The 
sensible and evident teaching of such a case 
is just what the Conference repeatedly has in- 
sisted upon: If there isa low vein in your 
town get hold of the children. Stop the 
source of vice and the stream will cease 
flowing. The treatment advised for way- 
ward boys and girls, for reforming prisoners, 
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for caring for the insane, were all character- 
ized by the same direct, simple common 
sense. 

It is sometimes said that the so-called 
scientific charity is doing away with personal 
contact with the poor; that there is less 
tenderness because there is so much investi- 
gation. It may be so, undoubtedly is so in 
some cases, but the whole tendency of the 
teachings of the Conference of Charities and 
Corrections is, do the evident, natural, 
sensible thing. When this is done, there is 
no danger of personal sympathy being killed. 
It is rather encouraged to become instead ofa 
fluctuating sentimental quality, a steady, 
natural condition of every person of healthy 
moral nature. 


EDITOR’S NOTE - BOOK. 


THE only medium for carrying Chautauqua 
to those who cannot go there, is the Chautau- 
qua Assembly Daily Herald. This paper will 
be issued on the grounds at Chautauqua every 
day, except Sundays, from July 22 to August 
25 inclusive. Upward of one hundred lect- 
ures will be reported stenographically in its 
columns ; all conferences and discussions on 
great questions of the day—and there will be 
many of them—will be reported ; the work of 
the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific Circle 
will be looked after, especially the class meet- 
ings, receptions, Round Tables, and above 
all, the services of Recognition Day will be 
written up fully and accurately in order that 
the members of the C. L. S. C. who cannot 
be there can still be informed of the progress 
of the work and catch something of the esprit 
de corps of the gatherings. The subscrip- 
tion price of the Assembly Herald for the 


season is $1.00. In clubs of five or more to 


one address, it isgo cents each. Persons send- 
in their orders before August 1 will have the 
advantage of our combination offer of THE 
CHAUTAUQUAN and Assembly Daily Herald 
for $2.70. All orders should be sent to Dr. 
T. L. Flood, Meadville, Pa. 


SECRETARY BLAINE in marking out the 
proposed railway between North and South 
America shows that it will consist of connect- 
ing links rather than long lines. Mexico, 
the Argentine Republic, Chili, Peru, Ecua- 
dor, already have railroads. By joining them 
acontinuous route can be made. Before 
Congress grants money for a survey, there 
should be a definite understanding about 
who will build the new railway and what our 
rights will be when it is built. A survey at 
public expense for the benefit of private cap- 
italists or for a route on which our liberty 
would be curtailed, would be a serious mis- 
take. 


READERS of the Note-Book will remember 
that some time ago attention was called to the 
passage by Congress of the Edmunds bill 
dissolving the Mormon Church. It was at- 
tacked by the Mormons as unconstitutional. 
The Supreme Court decided in May, however, 
that itis not so. This law takes away the 
charter of the church and allows it to hold 
only fifty thousand dollars’ worth of property 
above that used for religious purposes. All 
in excess escheats to the United States. This 
decision deprives the great corporation of one 
of its great weapons—its wealth. With Gentile 
officials at last in positions of trust in the 
territory, and with the church depending on 
subscriptions for money, the Mormon cause 
does not loom so large. 
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THE transformation wrought in Washing- 
ton by a change in the administration is al- 
ways striking, and often almost tragic. But 
it is common to think of these changes as 
being confined to social life and official cir- 
cles. It seems, however, that the very 
churches rise and fall with the ptesidents. A 
newspaper correspondent writes from the 
capital that the First Presbyterian Church of 
the city, where President Cleveland and his 
wife attended, actually is offered for sale or 
rent. Three years ago it was impossible to 
secure a seat there within a short time after 
the doors were open for services, and police- 
men have had to make a passage through 
the crowds at the door for the presidential 
party. 

THERE has been considerable unfavorable 
comment bestowed on Mr. Stanley since his 
return to England for, his constant effort to 
make the English believe their possessions 
in Africa were in danger from German greed. 
Lord Salisbury paid no attention to him 
for a while except to say that Stanley’s 
treaties were not authorized by the Govern- 
ment. At last, however, one point has gotten 
into the English commercial head and is hav- 
ing influence, that is that if the Germans get 
hold of the land to the east of the lakes, as 
they wish, the English will have no road of 
their own from the Congo land to their pres- 
ent possessions eastward. It will be a mat- 
ter of advantage to the whole world that 
England have her dues in Africa, and that 
she does not wait so long to get them that 
she will have to quarrel with Germany. 


THE ‘‘original package’’ decision is not 
causing more excitement in the United 
States among temperance people than what 
is called the ‘‘endowment of public houses”’ 
isin England. The Government is trying to 
putan increased tax on beer and spirits in 
order to raise a sum with which to compen- 
sate liquor dealers whose licenses shall not 
be renewed, for their loss. This is giving 
license the sacredness of private property, 
which temperance people very properly argue 
that it ought not to have. 

THe Louisiana Lottery is fighting with 
all the strength of the unscrupulous for a re- 
newal of its charter. Its latest move is to 
offer the state $1,000,000 a year to continue 
its life. The Secretary of the Anti-Lottery 
League writes, the Vofe-Book, however, that 
they ‘‘ propose to hedge the lottery in so com- 


pletely that it will be glad to go to some of 
the semi-civilized countries of Central Amer- 
ica to renew its existence.’’ The work done 
so far promises that they will succeed. It is 
not only influencing Louisiana but Europe. 
Their arguments are being copied extensively 
in Germany and Austria, which are sadly 
cursed by lotteries carried on by the National 
Governments. 

At Rochester, N. Y., 7he Democrat and 
Chronicle announces that in deference to pub- 
lic sentiment, which requires more vigorous 
observance of the Sabbath, its Sunday edition 
will be discontinued on July 6. This is not 
the first sign that Rochester aims to bea Sab- 
bath observer. The city has begun a course 
which, it is to be hoped, will result in making 
her as good an example as Toronto is. We 
need a few cities to illustrate what can be 
done—and not done—on the Sabbath. They 
will do more than many petitions and sermons. 

THERE are movements on foot to place in 
Europe two very appropriate memorials. One 
is atestimonial to the French Republic in 
recognition of the services rendered by France 
to the cause of American independence, and 
the other proposes to remember the hospital- 
ity ofthe free republic of Holland so gener- 
ously bestowed upon the Pilgrims in their 
twelve years residence in Amsterdam and 
Leyden. All Americans who honor alike the 
principles and the founders of republics, are 
asked to join in the enterprises. There is 
little evidence in Europe of the gratitude of 
Americans. It is pleasing to know an effort 
is making to show that we do have some ap- 
preciation of what we owe to friends beyond 
the sea. 

IN several cities the Fresh Air Missions 
are undertaking to secure permanent out-of- 
town cottages or homes where they can send 
children for outings. This plan has not the 
benefits for the children of the original idea 
of the Missions—visits in private families. A 
home may be ever so delightful, but it is, 
nevertheless, a collection of children of 
similar habits and tastes. Necessarily the 
social atmosphere is more or less like that of 
the alleys from which they come. Put into 
a private family the child is dominated by 
a different life entirely and is given new ideas. 
The cottages may relieve the committees, but 
they will not improve the old plan. 


ONE feature of a recent combination of the 
ladies of New York City to better the condi- 
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tion of shop-girls, is particularly sensible. 
Many shop-keepers will not close in the 
evenings and on Saturday afternoons because 
of the trade they can secure by keeping open. 
The members of the new league simply 
pledge themselves not to shop on Saturday 
afternoons, nor after 5:30 p. m. on other days. 
The demands of the public make long hours. 
The true way to help the girls is to end the 
demand. The principle will bear being 
carried into all departments of relief and 
reform work. 

THE senseless and cruel persecution of 
Hindu widows includes among its outrages 
the shaving of the head. The barbers of 
Bombay have bound themselves to discounte- 
nance this shameful treatment by refusing to 
do the shaving. The barber has figured 
more than once in history. Demosthenes 
owed some of his greatness to him, if it is 
true, as it is said, that he was only kept at 
his studies by having one side of his head 
shaved so that he could not go out. It is 
to the barber that we owe the discovery of 
porcelain clay in Europe. A barber figured 
at the siege of Lille. But we have never 
discovered him, until now, in the réle of 
the reformer. There have been many efforts 
to relieve the unhappy condition of the 
widows of India, but none more practical 
than the resolution of the barbers of Bombay. 


THERE is something very inspiring about 
the way in which the women’s colleges have 
taken hold of out-of-door sports. At Welles- 
ley, which has caught the out-of-door temper 
perfectly, and which practices it most heartily, 
a Float Day, as it is called, has been estab- 
lished. Crews have been formed and 
practicing goes on constantly. Tennis tourna- 
ments are a feature, anda healthy organiza- 
tion is known as the Hares and Hounds. 
Their meets are ofthe jolliest. Walking and 
cycling clubs are also favorites. 


THERE are several colleges in this country 
which are rich enough and liberal enough to 
allow their faculties a ‘‘ Sabbatical year,’’ a 
seventh year in which to lie fallow. The 
happy professors in these favored institutions 
are supposed to spend their time—usually in 
Europe—in some enriching process, like the 
land, drinking in new strength. One of 


the ablest of English editors made it a 
tule that his leader writer should have 
two free days in each week and two months’ 
All this means that if the 


vacation a year. 
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finest, highest grade of work is expected, 
there must be leisure to prepare for it,—that 
a man’s mind must be treated as well as his 
acres, 


CONSERVATISM has been startled at Harvard 
University by the acceptance by the faculty 
of aproposition to cut down to three years 
the four years’ course leading to the degree 
of Bachelor of Arts. The arguments for the 
change are that the standard of admission 
is so high and the course so extensive that 
a young man cannot graduate on an av- 
erage younger than twenty-three, and as he 
then has his profession to study, he gets at 
the actual work of life at too late a period ; that 
there is too much special work required ; and 
that those who go to college for ‘‘ general 
culture’’ will imbibe as much in three years 
as four. There is a great deal of common 
sense in the arguments. 


ASPLENDIDLY sensible thing was said in the 
English House of Lords, in May, by Lord 
Salisbury. The willingness of the Govern- 
ment to hear the complaints of the poor and 
dissatisfied and to consider remedies, had been 
denounced ‘as ‘‘ grandmotherly legislation.’’ 
Then replied Lord Salisbury in this wise: 

Too much importance is attached to the spec- 
ter of Socialism. The public can be trusted to 
find out what practical good lies behind the So- 
cialist doctrine. Nobody not absolutely blind 
can deny the existence of great evils, from which 
arise the Socialist proposals and action. In- 
dustrial and other causes produce great centers 
of misery. We are bound todo all we can to 
remedy these evils, even if we get called Social- 
ists, knowing we are undertaking no new princi- 
ple orstriking out on no new route, but are 
simply pursuing the long and healthy tradition 
of English legislation. 


THE sympathy which the magnetic needle 
and the aurora borealis have shown with the 
violent disturbances known as ‘‘ sun spots,’’ 
was noted long ago. It also has been sus- 
pected that this solar energy was instru- 
mental in producing many stormsontheearth. 
A Belgium astronomer, after a long series of 
observations, has concluded that the 
sun is a magnet, and that the earth isa 
smaller magnet revolving in the field of the 
greater body. Of course if this be true, 
whatever excitement the greater body under- 
goes will have its influence on the smaller. 
If the theory can be held, it will lead the way 
to an explanation of many things celestial. 
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THE limestone caves of this country are 
under the eyes of the utilitarian. He pro- 
poses to use their air in sanitariums, which 
are to be built over the caves and the 
air forced through them by exhaust 
fans. It is claimed the pure antiseptic 
qualities of the atmosphere which thus would 
be obtained, would be of great value in 
many diseases. It looks feasible. The en- 
thusiastic advocate quotes the use of under- 
ground air in the Trocadéro Palace, in Paris, 
as an example of how a great building may 
be cooled in this way. There the palace 
stands over an old quarry and the cool air 
from its chambers is forced into the halls. 


CoLorapo has a peculiar grievance. 
The effect of its air upon consumptives is well 
known. Thousands of persons go there an- 
nually for its benefits. But theinflux is not 
wholly a self-supporting one. It includes 
many who have simply enough money to get 
into the state and nothing with which to pay 
their way while there. Of course they cannot 
be allowed to want, and the drain on the 
people for the poor from other districts is said 
to be very heavy. It has been suggested that a 
union hospital supported by all thestates be 
established to equalize the burden. The idea 
is worth considering. 


At the fine gathering of Working Girls’ 
Clubs held in New York in April, a discus- 
sion was conducted on making a society 
self-supporting. It was stated that the girls 
regarded a severe method of collecting dues, 
such as repeated dunning or “‘posting,’’ as 
altogether too rigorous and were very apt to 
resign after it. The root of the difficulty is, we 
think, that ‘‘dues”’ are not regardedas binding 
debts. Subscriptions to church and benevolent 
causes are by many persons treated with 
equal indifference. Carelessness in paying 
such debts is dishonorable, and it is only 
by vigorous teaching that it is so, that more 
business-like practices can be secured. 


A PECULIAR fact inthe recent history of 
political opinion in England, is the shifting 
of scientists from the Liberal to the Tory 
party. Mr. James Bryce has been inquiring 


why, and gives some lucid explanations. 
The scientific men thirty years ago found their 
only ally in Liberalism. The Established 
Church was Tory and hated science and 
Liberalism equally. In the universities 
clergymen ruled and science found no sym- 
pathizers there. Science had no social 
position then. All thisischanged now. The 
clergy, university men, the rich, are proud to 
encourage science; in fact, are scientists 
frequently, and of course sympathize with 
class interests. Then the scientific mind 
reverences authority and believes that men in 
power ought, like the specialist in his domain, 
to know better what is best than the people, 
that is the Liberals, do. 


THE monumental art of the United States 
has been attracting much attention. The 
immediate cause of the interest was the three 
great ceremonies which occurred at the close 
of May in different parts of the country. An 
equestrian statue of General Lee by Mercie, 
a French artist, was unveiled in Richmond, 
Va.; the corner-stone of the Washington 
Arch, designed by White, an American, was 
laid in New York City; and the Garfield 
monument, the work of another American, 
Keller, was dedicated in Cleveland, Ohio. 
All three are excellent works artistically, 
ranking with our best specimens of monu- 
mental art. 


On the last leaf of the new circular issued 
by the Chautauqua Literary and Scientific 
Circle, is a significant picture. It is the 
library collected by a reader of the four years’ 
course. Twenty-four volumes of books and 
forty-eight different issues of THE CHAUTAU- 
QUAN are in the book case. We cannot 
think of a more attractive illustration of the 
Chautauqua work. This circular, by the way, 
should be in the hands of every Chautauquan 
fordistribution. It contains an explanation 
of the aim and plan of the C. L. S. C., an out- 
line of its four years’ course, the readings 
and their order for 1890-91, and all the direc- 
tions for joining the C. L. S. C. and doing 
its work. It can be obtained in quantities, 
free, by addressing Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 
































OUTING PROGRAMS. 


FOR JULY, 


Then came the jolly Summer. 
— Spenser. 


Up, up, my heart, and walk abroad, fling cark and care 
aside. —Motherwell, 


Recreation barred, what doth ensue 
But moody and dull melancholy? 
—Shakspere. 

A RICH opportunity, a wise resolution regard- 
ing it, and the result of neglecting it, are all 
tersely shown in the selected quotations. What 
are the members of the C. L. S. C. going to do 
with this vacation time? The last study of the 
year—and earnest study it needs to be too— 
should be given to the settlement of this ques- 
tion, for a good play time is a most necessary 
preparation for the next year’s work. Indiffer- 
ence regarding it argues less zest for coming 
study. 

A few suggestions are appended, in which the 
scale of preparations in all particulars is made 
so flexible, that an outing may be made to come 
within the reach of all. 


A DRIVING party is one of the most delightful 
forms of recreation. It can be planned for 
few or many days’ duration ; may be undertaken 
simply for the ride, or may have several 
objective points in view—places of interest to be 
visited. Of course the one continuous trip will 
involve hotel expenses. To avoid thisthe party 
might take several shorter trips, returning home 
every night and starting out each morning in a 
different direction, or it could be arranged to go 
at stated times, once a week for example; and 
in these latter cases it might be madea picnic 
party. 

A camping party, if not interfered with too 
much by the weather—and an occasional shower 
only adds to the fun—perhaps bears off the palm 
in the matter of inviting toa perfect abandon- 
ment of one’s self to pleasure and rest for long 
days together. The spot selected should be 
near a body of water if possible. Like the 
driving party, this may be divided up so as 
to be enjoyed aday atatime. A series of pic- 
nics will exactly meet this requirement, and it 
will be found, too, that an organized effort of 
this kind will be much more productive of 
pleasure than would the mere attendance of 
several miscellaneous picnics. 

A few suggestions now as to preparations for 
these outings. In the first place take as little 
H-July. 


luggage as possible. There is only one wise ex- 
ception to this rule, and that is to provide plenty 
of wraps. Oneday’s discomfort from cold, to 
say nothing of the risks run as regards health, 
can spoil all the enjoyment of the entire time. 
For the campers a desirable place in most cases 
can be found so near home that the tents and 
all the necessary supplies, bedding, provisions, 
cooking utensils, etc., can be moved to it by 
wagous. As to the tents, the best way to get 
them is to buy them all ready to put up. If it 
is ina lumber country, shanties might be put 
up easier than tents, but tent or shanty will only 
be needed forsleeping quarters and for refuge 
in case of storm. Cots, hammocks, or straw 
ticks will serve as beds ; ifthe latter, they should 
be kept from the ground by alowplatform. An 
oil stove, or an old wood stove, though by no 
means indispensable, as a fire out-of-doors can 
be made to serve all purposes, will be found a 
great convenience. If not too far, an occasional 
trip to town by some one would allow almost 
the whole matter of boarding to be carried on 
a la picnic. 

A picnic hamper will be found a most useful 
article. The following is a description of one 
furnished completely, and designed to contain a 
cold lunch for four persons : 

The basket is about 20 inches long, 12 wide and 1o high; 
it is divided crosswise into three apartments, the middle 
one being 8 inches wide. In the lower part of each end 
division there are bottles provided with basket-work cov- 
erings, to insure against breakage ; these are for coffee 
and tea, which are to be already prepared ; the bottles are 
laid on their sides, and above them are placed tin boxes, 
with tight covers. The middle apartment is divided 
again in such a way as to make one of the parts a square, 
and in the lower part of this are placed four glasses, with 
wicker coverings, a salt and a pepper cruet. Above these 
is placed another tin box. Inthe remaining part of the 
middle division are to be put napkins and whatever may 
bewanted. The cover is supplied with straps, one run- 
ning each way. These are stitched down in several 
places, making loops through which to slip knives, forks, 
and spoons, and in the center where the straps cross are 
buckled in four galvanized metal plates. 

A little ingenuity could easily transform any 
basketintoahamper. Thin boards tightly fitted 
would form partitions, glasses or dishes could be 
rolled in paper, and any boxes or dishes could 
be substituted for the tin boxes. 


NATIONAL DAY—JULY 4. 
MAKE this a day of mummeries, in which the 
different elements composing the American na- 
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tionality shall be represented. The members of 
the circle and their guests should divide them- 
selves into groups, one set personating Yankees, 
another English, others French, Scotch, Irish, 
etc. (See the poem “ The Patriotic Orator’’ in 
The Library Table.) There should also be a com- 
pany of Mayflower Pilgrims,two or three typical 
witches, and a group of Quakers. Begin the 
exercises with a fantastic parade, and at its close 
have all form into a group, and, led by a band of 
music, join in singing the national songs. 

A pretty device for the dinner table can be 
arranged as follows: Take sheets of red, of 
white, and of blue tissue paper, about half a 
yard square. Mark a middle point about an 
inch from the edge, on two opposite sides. Fold 
the paper through the middle, not letting the 
fold run through the dots, but the other way of 
the paper. Taking hold of the paper at the 
edge of the fold, bring the points down to the 
marked points, folding both on the same side or 
turning them on opposite sides fold back over 
these flaps the inch of margin left on the two 
edges. This will form a three-cornered hat. A 
thread should be laced up and down one of the 
folds reaching to the point, so as to allow the 
staff of a toy flagto be run under it. Make 
hollow tubes of pasteboard and cover them with 
red paper, in imitation of large fire-crackers— 
care should be taken to get the paper of the 
right color. Both ends should be closed, and 
the one provided with the string should easily 
pull out. Fold the caps carefully and place in 
the tubes so they will easily draw out without 
tearing. Place one of these fire-crackers and a 
small flag at each plate. At the propertime the 
guests are all to pull the strings, remove the 
caps, insert the flags, and then put on the caps, 
which are to be worn through the meal. This 
part of the arrangement must be kept secret from 
the guests, as the greatest enjoyment in it lies 
in the surprise. Bonbons can be bought 
at many novelty stores and placed inside the 
fire-crackers, which may also be found already 
made, but the making will not be difficult. 


SPEED THE SPOON. 


ANy number can play the game but it is better 
to have at least six on a side; after that number 
“the more the merrier.’””’ The opposing forces 
stand in two parallel lines, vis 2 vis. The umpire 
should be stationed where he can keep vigilant 
watch of both sides. In one line each player 
grasps with his right hand the left wrist of the 
player standing at his left, and the leader 
holds in his left hand six table spoons, arranged 
like the sticks of an open fan. In the opposite 
line each player holds with his left hand the 


right wrist of the player standing at his right, 
and the leader holds the spoons in his right 
hand. Ata signal from the umpire the passing 
begins. The spoons, one at a time and as rapidly 
as possible, are thrust from hand to hand until 
all are held by the players at the ends of the 
lines. Who first holds up the six spoons declares 
his side the winner, and the Chautauqua yell is 
in order. The umpire then gathers the 
spoons and gives them to the leaders ready for 
the next trial, keeping account of the winners 
in the number of rounds agreed upon. These 
rules should be understood: A spoon dropped 
to the ground makes that side lose, even if the 
remaining ones reach their destination more 
promptly than those of the opposing force ; and 
the spoons must pass through the hand of each 
player—in other words, no tricky person must 
reach past his neighbor. 


TOURNAMENTS AND CONTESTS. 


AN old-fashioned riding tournament would be 
quite a novelty in most places in the way of 
sports. The common way of arranging for 
these was to allow space for a run of thirty 
yards. Three rings, from an inch and a half to 
two inches in diameter, are suspended from 
arms attached to poles or from wires supported 
by poles. These rings should be either simply 
slipped over small hooks, or rather pegs, or tied 
lightly with a slight string. The riders are to 
go one at a time, and each is to have three suc- 
cessive rides. The ground must be crossed at 
full speed and the rider carries in his hand a 
‘lance,’’—a light pole six or eight feet long and 
sharpened at one end. The winner is he who 
succeeds in taking off most rings. The contest- 
ants may have one, two, or three turns for 
riding, with three runs each turn. Thesuccess- 
ful man has the honor of naming and crowning 
the queen of the feast. Each contestant should 
choose his lady before entering the list. Care 
must be exercised in the avoidance of accidents. 

Anoth+r horseback game is called ‘‘Hare and 
Hounds.’’ The first rider, the ‘‘hare,”’ carries 
a bag of torn papers fastened around his waist, 
and is allowed fifteen minutes start. The race 
takes place in the open country ; there must be 
no fences, or ditches, or very difficult places to 
cross. The “hare,” who must be perfectly well 
acquainted with the country, scatters his papers 
as he goes, and the other members of the party, 
as “hounds,” trace him. This is a game in 
which lady riders can take part as well as gentle- 
men. The game for the hare is to get around 
home without being overtaken. 

A variation of this ‘Paper Chase’’ is made 
by changing it from a riding party to a party on 
foot. The round trip may be made of such a 


























distance as will best suit the party. The “hare” 
is again to have fifteen minutes’ start and to take 
whatever direction he chooses, none of the hounds 
to see him set out. They then are to trace him 
by the papers which must be dropped frequently 
enough to give them a fair clue, but not to make 
it too easy. If preferred, the whole party may 
limit themselves to a walk, and forbid any 
running. The ‘‘ hare” is to be overtaken or in- 
tercepted before reaching home. 

Another suggestion good for those who have 
had any experience in boating, or who can now 
have an opportunity to learn it, is a contest in 
rowing. Of course those to take part should be 
of equal proficiency ; if all are novices together, 
it will be perfectly fair. It would intensify the 
interest to make it a contest between ladies and 
gentlemen. (See ‘‘Algonquins vs. Atalantas”’ 
in The Library Table.) Other contests between 
ladies and gentlemen might be those in tennis, 
archery, bean-bags, etc. 


THE CHAUTAUQUA CORNER. 

THE reading for the year was all done and the 
memoranda filled out. The Occupant felt dole- 
ful enough forseveral days. The Scribe was off 
“taking a trip,’? and there seemed no prospect 
of any thing diverting happening. At last a 
letter came from the wanderer. It ran: 


My Dear Occupant,— 

I presume you are wishing you were with 
me. (‘‘Indeed, I am,” sighed the Occupant.) 
I have no doubt but you feel defrauded that you 
cannot “go somewhere’’ this summer (“ And 
so I have been,’’ interjected the Occupant), and 
that you are wearing a fretful look because of 
the deprivation. (The Occupant’s face took a 
shade of deeper red.) You are like the majority 
of the world. I have seen some five hundred 
tourists in the past fortnight, and there were not 
two scores of them who impressed me as being 
really in holiday mood and as appreciative of 
their trips. The great majority were conscious 
of some physical discomfort, many were wish- 
ing they were at some other particular point 
of their journey, others were out of patience 
with their traveling companions, and still others 
refused to see any thing woith looking at be- 
cause some particular thing did not come up to 
their expectations or failed to compare tavor- 
ably with what they had seen elsewhere. 

It is frequently very funny and it is always 
pitiful to see trips intended for pleasure turn- 
ing out so unsatisfactorily. But the reason is 
simple enough. The travelers have not culti- 
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vated a faculty for enjoyment. They would be 
dissatisfied wherever they were. ‘‘ Traveling 


is dirty work,” said Thoreau, ‘‘a man needs a 
pair of overalls for it.’” Heneeds much more, 
a disposition trained to make the best of things ; 
an inexhaustible fund of good nature ; an appre- 
ciative mind. In my opinion it is only the 
person who has learned how to be happy 
though at home, who can discover how to be 
happy though traveling ; and there, my dear 
Occupant, I have you. You know you are 
grumbling at home. The rational conclusion is 
that you would grumble if you were here. 

What is more you are not sufficiently apprecia- 
tive of your surroundings at home to have more 
than a superficial enjoyment of those abroad. 
You live within reach of an enchanting 
stream, yet how far have vouexplored it? How 
much do you know of its secrets? What trees 
grow on its banks? What flowers are mirrored 
in it? Whattints and shadows does it show by 
moonlight? What are its morning delights? 
Fie! Occupant, you don’t know. How can 
you expect that if you were transported to the 
banks of the Danube, you would so appreci- 
ate its beauties that you would lose all thoughts 
ofexterior annoyances. Certainly, if you have 
not love enough for your little river at home to 
study it, you will hardly forget for long the 
fatigues and inconveniences of traveling when 
you have the opportunity to see streams famous 
in song and story for their beauty. 

If I remember, you were sighing a while ago 
to see the Kew Gardens. Now, you have within 
atwenty minutes’ walk a ravine clothed with 
luxuriant foliage ; thirty kinds of trees are on 
its slopes; it is carpeted with mosses and vines 
and ferns innumerable; flowers bloom in it 
from the retreat of the snow until its return. If 
you were in the Kew Gardens I have no idea 
that you would recognize there one-half of the 
specimens it contains, from the flora in your 
vicinity. I hope you see what I am driving at. 
It is simply that you ‘‘take the goods the gods 
provide you’”’ and learn to enjoy them. Take 
my word for it, unless you do learn how to do 
that, there is no use expecting enjoyment by 
changing the ‘‘ goods.’’ The faculty for having 
a good time does not depend upon the scenery. 

Faithfully yours, 
THE SCRIBE. 


The Occupant said “fudge”; but in a few 
moments started for the ravine, saying: ‘“I 
don’t believe there are thirty varieties of trees 
within ten miles, but I am going to find out.” 





THE QUESTION TABLE. 


ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS IN THE CHAUTAUQUAN 
FOR JUNE. 
CHINESE LEGISLATION. 

1. That of immigration into the United States 
and stipulated that ‘‘ Chinese subjects visiting 
or residing in the United States shall enjoy the 
same privileges, immunities, and exemptions in 
respect to travel or residence, as may there be 
enjoyed by the citizens or subjects of the most 
favored nation.’”? 2. That the United States 
should at will regulate, limit, or suspend the 
coming of Chinese laborers to the United States, 
but not absolutely prohibit it. 3. That it was 
not a ‘“‘reasonable’’ suspension within the 
meaning of the first article of the treaty of 1880. 
4. May 6, 1882, amended July 5, 1884. 5. In 
1886. 6. A treaty was drawn up embodying the 
propositions presented by the Chinese Foreign 
Office. 7. It objected to the length of time of 
exclusion, and wished to change the conditions 
agreed on which should entitle any Chinese la- 
borer who might go back to China to return to 
the United States. 8. A special enumeration 
and certification of Chinese residents by the 
census officials. 9. The practical exclusion of 
all Chinese from the country other than those 
within its limits June 1, 1890. 10. He would 
make the certificate ‘‘sufficient’” instead of 
“‘sole’”’ evidence, would except from the pro- 
visions all children born of Chinese parents in 
this country, would strike out section 3 and 
modify section 7. 





ROMAN AMUSEMENTS. 

1. Bread and the public shows. 2. Under 
Tiberius they numbered eighty-seven, and later 
they exceeded one hundred. There were also 
the extra holidays, such as the hundred days’ 
celebration of the opening of the Coliseum. 
3- The giver of the games, who was either the 
emperor, an aspirant to public office, or a 
wealthy parvenu. 4. Slaves, prisoners of war, 
condemned criminals, and volunteers. 5. Char- 
iot and horse races. 6. The Greeks did their 
own driving and the Romans employed slaves. 
7. White, red, green, blue, to which Domitian 
added purple and yellow. 8. Pantomimes. 
g. Maccus and Bucco. 10. The common game 
was played by a number stafiding in a circle and 
throwing the ball to one another, changing the 
direction unexpectedly. Plautus speaks of a 


game in which there were two parties. An- 
other was a rough scramble for a ball. 11. Dice 
and knuckle-bones. 12. Coursing, the hare 
being followed on foot, hunting the wild boar 
with dogs, and fishing with the bait and fly. 
13. One called Jatrunculi in which it is not cer- 
tain whether the game was decided like chess 
or whether the player who had the most pieces 
left, won the game; and duodecim scripia, 
played with white and black pebbles and com- 
bining chance and skill. 14. Guessing how 
many fingers are held up by the other player. 
‘‘He is so honest that you could play morra 
with him in the dark.’’ 15. Hoops, nuts (used 
as marbles), tops, and dolls. 





ENGRAVINGS.—IV. 

I. Photogravure. 2. Helios, the sun, and 
grapho, I engrave: photographic engraving. 
3. A method of producing printed copies of a 
writing or drawing on stone, without the usual 
process of engraving. 4. Bavaria; these stones 
are used almost exclusively, being sent all over 
the world for this work. 5. Chromo-lithography. 
6. A work produced by lithography, in which 
various colors are printed in a single picture. 
7. An impression is given from a plate upon 
which are embossed lines, representing the 
threads of the canvas. 8. It has brought 
within the reach of all, excellent copies of en- 
gravings, maps, drawings, etc. 9. Theapplica- 
tion of photography to wood-engraving. Io. 
Any process for producing lines on a plate by 
photography and afterward etching them in. 





SPECIAL MEMORIAL DAY.—CICERO, 


1. Archias. 2. For Caius Marius. 3. The- 


question has puzzled all students of his life, and 
has never been satisfactorily answered. 4. A‘sop. 
5. Aslave belonging toCicero. 6. Montaigne. 
7. It is said she rejoiced over the death of Tullia, 
her step-daughter. 8. Fulvia,the wife of Antony. 
g. To the son of Cicero, who was then Consul. 
Io. ‘‘I must confess I am never better pleased 
than when he is on this subject.” 





PROBLEMS IN PHYSICS.—HEAT AND LIGHT. 


I. 6,556 ft. 2. 113° F. 3. 10°C. 4. 60° R. 
5. 14.42cu.cm. 6. 31-18° C. 7. 9. 8. 75°. 
9. 4. 10. Between 7 and 8. 
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CLASS OF 1890.—‘‘ THE PIERIANS.” 
“‘ Redeeming the Time.’’ 
OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. D. A. McClenahan, Allegheny, Pa. 

Vice Presidents—John Lee Draper, Providence, R. I.; 
the Rev. Leroy Stevens, Mount Pleasant, Pa.; Charles E. 
Weller, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dr. Edwards, Randolph, 
N. Y.; Miss Amy L. Sanderson, Toronto, Canada; Geo. 
H. Iott, Chicago, Ill.; A. T. Freye, Crestline, Ohio; Miss 
Helen Chenault, Ft. Scott, Kan.; S. M. Delano, New Or- 
leans, La.; Miss Sarah Young, Danville, Ky.; Mr. Seymour 
Dean, French Creek, N. Y. 

Eastern Secretary—Miss G. 1. Chamberlain, Plainfield, 
New Jersey. 

Western Secreiary—The Rev. H. B. Waterman, Griggs- 
ville, Iil. 

Treasurer—Mrs. E. P. Wood, 252 General Taylor Street, 
New Orleans, La. 

Class Trustee—Dr. J. T. Edwards, Randolph, N. Y. 

Items for this column should be sent to Miss G. L. 
Chamberlain, Plainfield, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—THE TUBEROSE. 





PRESIDENTS TALK.— This is the last oppor- 
tunity Ihave of addressing my fellow class- 
mates through THE CHAUTAUQUAN. Four years 
of continuous work are almost over. What have 
we gained? (1) Knowledge; we have traversed, 
in a hurried way, the fields of history, literature, 
science, and art, and our store of knowledge has 
been much increased. (2) We have been led to 
see how little we know in comparison with the 
great fields that lie before us. (3) We have ac- 
quired a ¢aste for substantial reading matter. 
This means much in this day when our country 
is flooded with trashy novels. (4) We have 
been disciplined by being held down for four 
years to a particular course. Oftentimes, it 
may be, we have been tempted to give it up, but 
we have persevered, and in doing so we have 
gained the mastery over our minds. We have 
learned to hold ourselves down to work. This 
Giscipline, I apprehend, we shall find of great 
value to us in our future work ; for none of us 
will think of giving up systematic reading. 

Some of us are still behind with our readings; 
is it too late to make up? I know of one mem- 
ber who, on account of sickness and other 
causes, has not read more than one-third of this 
year’s course. She has leisure in June which 
she will devote entirely to the Chautauqua read- 
ings, and in August she will march with the 
class. Can others not find some way to finish 
the work? Of course, if it is found impossible 
for any one to be through by August 20, he is al- 
lowed to finish during the fall months and still 





be counted as graduating with the class. The 
highest number graduating in any one year has 
been 4,495. A year ago, about 7,oo00f our class 
were still in the race. Would it not be a grand 
thing if we could graduate these 7,000, and the 
many others who have since pulled into line? 


Cc. L. S.C. Recognition Day at Chautauqua, 
Wednesday, August 20, 1890. How many ofthe 
‘original enrollment’’ will be present? How 
many graduates shall we number on the first of 
October? These are questions which ‘‘ will not 
down.” Their answer lies with the individuals 
who make up this great class. 


Mrs. ALICE FREEMAN PALMER, formerly 
President of Wellesley College, will deliver the 
Recognition Day address to the Class of ’90 at 
Chautauqua. The Pierians are to be congratu- 
lated upon this opportunity to hear so rarely 
gifted a woman as Mrs. Palmer. 


THE season of 1890 at Chautauqua will be 
second to none in the history of the Assembly. 
The advance number of the Assembly Herald 
containing the full program for the season, pre- 
sents such a wide range of attractions that no 
member of the Class of ’90 who can possibly at- 
tend even a part of the exercises will need any 
urging beyond a glimpse of the Assembly Her- 
ald’s pages. The Assembly Herald is now ready 
and can be obtained from the C. L. S. C. Office, 
Drawer 194, Buffalo, N. Y. 

CLASS OF 1891.—“* THE OLYMPIANS.” 
“So run that ye may obtain.” 
OFFICERS. 

President—The Rev. J. M. Durrell, D. D., Manchester, 

N. H. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, Melrose, 
Mass.; Mrs. Mary T. Lathrap, Jackson, Mich.;the Rev. 
J. A. Smith, Johnsonburgh, N. Y.; W. H: Wescott, Holley, 
N. Y.; the Rev. J. S. Ostrander, D.D., 314 President Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mrs. Hawley, Buffalo, N. Y. 

Secretary—Mrs. Hattie E. Buell, 2604 Main Street, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 

Assistant Secretary—Mrs. Harriet A. H. Wilkie, Onon- 
doga Valley, N. Y. 

Treasurer—Prof. Fred. Starr, New Haven, Conn. 

Class Trustee—The Rev. J. S. Ostrander. 

CLass FLOWERS—THE LAUREL AND WHITE ROSE. 





’9I WELCOMES the following interesting mes- 
sage from an active member in Yokohama, Japan: 
“I hope to forward my examination papers 
for last year’s work shortly. I have been very 
busy, indeed, this year and have found it impos- 
sible to keep up my studies as I wished. The 
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year’s course was extremely interesting, the 
Greek readings exceptionally so. The all too 
meager glimpse into Dr. Bushnell’s work is 
capable of holding one’s attention to a fuller 
extent than a high class work in the purer 
realms of fiction.” 

A DaxoTa Chautauquan has caught the full 
meaning of the C. L. S. C. and put it into these 
musical lines : 

Long since, in youth’s fair, foolish day, 

When school-day science closed her gate 

To me, I mourned such dismal fate, 

Deeming the mind’s bright, upward way 


Led but through Learning’s ancient hall; 
And thus amid the hurrying years, 

With all their cares and toils and tears, 
Long I bewailed the heavy thrall 


My mental powers that weighted sore; 
Yearning for that far path behind, 

So was my mental vision blind 

To pathways opening up before, 


Until a friendly finger showed 

A pleasant, widening track, that lay 
Right through the tasks of every day ; 
To earnest souls a joyous road, 


Leading unto the pure white sun 
Of knowledge, shining out for all 
Who, heeding Wisdom’s cheery call, 
Press onward till the goal is won. 


Where’er my changeful lot has been, 
Through city’s stir or country’s rest, 
Or on the wondrous prairie’s breast, 
Winds the glad path of silver sheen. 


My mind shall tread the shining way, 
High borne above the woes of years, 
Their petty crosses, vexing fears, 
Toward the clear, free, eternal day. 
—Mrs. G. M. Waterman. 





CLASS OF 1892.—‘‘ THE COLUMBIA.” 
‘* Seek and ye shall obtain.” 


OFFICERS. 

President—Col. Logan H. Roots, Little Rock, Ark. 

First Vice-President—Prof. Lewis Stuart, Il. 

Second Vice-President—F. W. Gunsaulus, Iil. 

District Vice-Presidents—Mrs. Frank Beard, N. Y.; Dr. 
P. S. Henson, Ill.; Charles P. Williamson, Ky.; the Rev. 
J. C. Hurlbut, N. J.; Mr. J. T. Barnes, N. J.; Mr. Ernest P. 
Brook, N. Y.; Issa Tanimura, Japan; Mr. J. S. Davis, Al- 
bany, Ga. 

Secretary—Miss Jane P. Allen, University of North Da- 
kota, N. D. 

Treasurer and Member of Building Ci ittee—Lewis E. 
Snow, Mo. 

Class Trustee—Mr. J. P. Barnes, Rahway, N. J. 

CLASS FLOWER—CARNATION. 








THE following letter from a classmate in 
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Illinois will be of peculiar interest to'many ’92’s: 
‘‘Nearly a year ago I lost my right hand in the 
employ of a railroad company. I am employed 
now by the company as flagman, and having a 
grgat deal of time to read, a friend kindly loaned 
me THE CHAUTAUQUAN for the year ’88-89 and 
such books of the required course of reading as 
she happened to have. These interested me so 
much that I sent for the rest of the course, and 
new I wish to join the Class of ’92. I can de- 
vote nearly my entire time to reading, and 
think that I can make up the work. I want to 
try anyway.” 


CLASS OF 1893.—‘‘ THE ATHENIANS.” 
“ Study to be what you wish to seem.” 


OFFICERS. 


President—The Rev. R. C. Dodds, 33 Oak St., Buffalo, N.Y. 

Vice-Presidents—Mrs. S. M. I. Henry, Evanston, IIL; 
Miss Kate McGillivray, Port Colborne, Province Ontario, 
Canada; The Rev. D. T. C. Timmons, Tyler, Texas. 

Secretary—Mrs. I. L. Rankin, Room 3, Wesley Block, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Treasurer—Miss Julia J. Ketcham, Plainfield, N. J. 

Building Committee—Mr. Dodds; Mr. Rankin. 

Assembly Treasurer and Trustee for the Union Class 
Building—Mr. George E. Vincent. 


EMBLEM—THE ACORN. 





THE New England members of the Class of 
93, hereby are notified that members of the 
Board of Managers, elected at Framingham As- 
sembly, met at Lynn, May 5. At this meeting it 
was voted to call upon the New England mem- 
bers of the Class for contributions of $1.00 each, 
with which to purchase a Class Banner, and to 
provide a class headquarters at the coming As- 
sembly at Framingham. Send contributions to 
Mrs. E. A. Rogers, Asbury Grove, Mass., enclos- 
ing stamp for return of receipt. We hope for a 
very quick and liberal response to this call. 

JOHN WEBSTER WARD, 
Local President. 


93’S WILL be interested to hear still further of 
the C. L. S. C. prison work in progress at Still- 
water, Minn. The leader of the movement, Mr. 
Fortune, writes : 

‘I am glad to report further progress of our 
circle. I had the Chancellor’s congratulatory 
letter printed in last week’s Mirror and am get- 
ting it printed on slips and will paste one in 
each book. It will be a good memento of our 
organization and one that we can look back 
upon with pleasure. Thirty-five of our number 
are hard at work every night. By the kind 
permission of our warden I have the liberty of 
the cell room until 8:45 each night. I visit 
each member and change the books every Sun- 
day after church, giving each division the same 
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book. Last week I endeavored to have each 
man give me in writing a synopsis of what he 
had read. As a result there are as I write, about 
twenty literary productions lying on a little 
table by my side, the outcome of good mental 
effort. I will pick out one or two of them and 
have them published in the Wirror this week, 
in the now permanent Chautauqua column. 
Next week I will add a column of questions and 
answers from the several books, so that here- 
after the C. L. S. C. will figure as a ‘double 
header’ in the columns of the Mirror.” 





GRADUATE CLASSES. 

A GRADUATE of ’83 “‘speaks her mind” with 
reference to the Special English Course for 
graduates, as follows: ‘‘I think the special 
course for graduates the best thing Chautauqua 
has offered in the way of reading. The tests 
and suggestions, with the recommended reading, 
makes it possible for one to follow out the im- 
portant points quite pleasantly as well as profit- 
ably. I most earnestly hope they may continue 
to be issued.”” We are glad to assure this 
graduate student and any others who may be 
like-minded, that the Chautauqua management 
intends to continue and still further develop this 
plan for graduate study. 


THE Society of the Hall in the Grove in Lin- 
coln, Neb., has been considering the result of 
the Chautauqua work done in the Nebraska 
State Penitentiary. It is certain that the mea 
are keeping up their work and doing it thor- 
oughly. Since the inauguration of the course 
the demand for books from the library has in- 
creased so largely that the contractor has added 
five hundred volumes of fiction, history, and 
science. One of the prime movers in the work 
has received a letter from the Rev. Phillips 
Brooks concerning the undertaking, in which 
he says : 

I beg leave to say that I have been very much inter- 
estedin reading it. The idea which Chautauqua tries to 
express is, Ithink, the unity which exists between all 
knowledge and all good impulse. 

We have been too ready to think of allthe great world 
as if it were profane and wicked, and as if the power and 
good of God came into it from far away to rebuke it and 
perhaps to save some part of it from ruin. 

We are learning more and more that God is in the 
world and that He has always been in it. He has never 
left it. All, then, that has ever taken place in it, whether 


it were the rise and fall of Rome, the discovery of America, 
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or the building of the mountains, the movement of the 
glaciers, or the growing of the forests, has taken place in 
His presence and in harmony or discord with His will. 
All good has been His confederates ; all evil has been His 
enemy, 

Toknow this is to count all history sacred, not merely 
the history of the Jews, but the history of the Greeks, the 
Japanese, and the Americans ; and what is still more to 
us, the history of our own wandering lives. It is all one 
in the possession of it all by God. 

As the world learns this more and more, she will be 
readier and readier for the greater things which the years 
to come will have to offer, 

Tsend my cordial greeting to your Chautauqua, and am 
faithfully and truly yours, PHILLIPS BROOKS. 

THE committee of the Class of 1888,0n the Class 
Building fund, have on hand about $300. This sum 
is far below what is needed for our share of the ex- 
pense of fitting up the building. The committee 
requests a liberal contribution to this fund from 
each member of the class. The Dunning Circle, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y., (twelve ’88’s) have just sent 
in $25. Contributions may be sent to Mr. Rus- 
sell L. Hall, Treasurer of Class of ’88, New 
Canaan, Conn. 


In the list of graduates in the Class of ’89, 
printed in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for May, the 
name of Mary A. Pierce was placed under 
Michigan, it should have been under /ndiana. 


THE Brooklyn Chautauqua Alumni held its 
first annual banquet in May. Covers were laid 
for 100. An informal reception took place 
until 8 o’clock when the members and guests 
sat down to dinner. Among the after-dinner 
speakers were the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, the Rev. 
Frank Russell, Chancellor Vincent, Dr. J. Free- 
man Atwood, the Rev. J. Benson Hamilton, and 
Prof. John Mickleborough. Regrets were read 
from Bishop H. W. Warren, the Rev. Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, James H. Carlisle, William Cleaver 
Wilkinson, Counselors of the C. L. S. C., and 
others. 





From California: ‘Enclosed find twenty- 
five cents, as a response to the ‘word from the 
President’ in THE CHAUTAUQUAN for April. 
We regret that the sum is sosmall, but know 
from experience that ‘many a mickle makes a 
muckle.’ Though studying alone and with all 
the cares of ranch life to perplex us, we enjoy 
the Chautauqua work to the utmost. Several of 
our friends are becoming interested, some at a 
distance, and we hope to induce at least a few to 
take up the work.”’ 








THE SUMMER ASSEMBLIES. 
FOR 1890, 


CHAUTAUQUA, THE present issue con- 

NEW YORK. tains the Detailed Program 
for the seventeenth session of the Chautauqua 
Assembly. Only an adept in Chautauqua pro- 
grams will be able at first to read it without be- 
wilderment. That for fifty-six consecutive days 
such a prospectus could be made to run without 
break or friction, conjointly with schools in all 
the sciences, and with amusementsinnumerable, 
is inconceivable to one who has not seen it done. 
We can assert with assurance, however, that 
anybody who will go to Chautauqua for the sea- 
son of 1890 will see all done that is here prom- 
ised, and more, for no program can be devised 
which will include the greatest charms of Chau- 
tauqua: its companionships, its quickening, 
ennobling impulses, the enchantment of its 
walks and talks, its constant vigor and growth. 
The things which are zofonthe program at 
Chautauqua are as many and inviting as the 
things which are. 

The session of the present summer presents 
an outline of great boldness and strength. 
Schools for students under the charge of in- 
structors of the finest scholarly qualifications 
and of experience in the leading educational in- 
stitutions of the country offer their opportuni- 
ties to those who are ambitious to begin a 
course of higher education, to those who are 
rusty in their studies, or to those who wish to 
do advanced special work. A Teachers’ Retreat 
invites not alone to the rest and recuperation 
which its title suggests, but gives models of the 
best methods and the latest theories in Pedagogy. 
A School of Music promises the best advantages 
which the ambitious could ask; Sherwood, 
Flagler, Palmer, Leason, Wheeler, and Ellis are 
names universally respected by the musical, and 
an institution which places them in its faculty 
needs to do nothing more in the way of adver- 
tising. The foundation stone of the Assembly 
is the Bible work. Each year from the day 
when its Normal course and Boys and Girls’ 
classes first attracted the attention of thought- 
ful and progressive Christian workers, the de- 
partment has steadily grown. The present year 
it offers in its Schools of Sacred Literature, 
courses adapted to the needs of people of all 
ages, and of varying grades of advancement. 
There will be a College Students’ School of the 
English Bible, a Bible Teachers’ School, Schools 
of Hebrew and Greek, of Semitic Languages 


and of Ancient Versions in addition to the es- 
tablished features. The names of Chancellor 
Vincent and of Dr. Harper at the head of this 
elaborate and skillful scheme for Bible Instruc- 
tion is quite sufficient to prove that no more is 
promised than will be fulfilled. 

Two or three points of the lecture platform 
are especially noteworthy. Old Chautauquans 
will be gratified with the amount of fresh ma- 
terial added. At least twenty new persons will 
appear among the lecturers, and these include 
several in whom the public is particularly inter- 
ested, like Mr. Edward Bellamy, author of 
‘Looking Backward,’’ Mr. Saxton, the ener- 
getic ballot reformer, and Mr. Charles Roosevelt 
of the civil service commission. The fact that 
the lectures as a rule hinge on some timely 
topic or are in courses developing fully a par- 
ticular line of thought, will commend the pro- 
gram to all reflecting people. The program has 
not been “put together with a pitch-fork.” 
There is a reason for every number on it. 

The wise adjustment to the best impulses and 
ideas of the time, which the management seeks, 
has resulted in giving to women at Chautauqua 
a prominent place. Two of the leading courses 
of lectures of the session will be by women, that 
on the condition of Modern Europe by Mrs. 
Abba Goold Woolson, and that on Social 
Economics and Women by Mrs. Helen Camp- 
bell. A School of Cookery, a Woman’s Club 
for the discussion of social and domestic ques- 
tions, a Missionary Institute, and Temperance 
Conferences are other specialties for women, 
managed by women. Besides this it should be 
noted that the teaching force has a strong com- 
ponent of women. _ 

And the C. L. S. C.—what great things have 
been planned for it! The privileges of this fa- 
mous order are always many at Chautauqua, and 
for at least two weeks in August it has right of 
way inall respects. Much of the work of the 
Assembly has been designed to be in harmony 
with the readings of the past or coming year. 
Thus the Tourists’ Conferences are to be devoted 
to Italy, and courses of lectures will be given on 
Dante’s Divina Commedia, on the state, and on 
social economics, all themes especially inviting 
to readers of 1889-90. The Round Tables, which 
form a regular feature of the program, and the 
class gatherings give a special C. L. S. C. color- 
ing toevery day. The C. L. S. C. building now 
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going up will furnish a new and attractive rally- 
ing point. The climax comes on August 20, 
Recognition Day, when Mrs. Alice Freeman 
Palmer will deliver the address. 

All this strong food is not allowed to go with- 
out seasoning. There is plenty of spice for 
Chautauquans big and little. Indeed the plans 
are so many and so multiform that lovers of 
merry out-door sports and of pleasing entertain- 
ments will find a suzplus de richesse it is 
feared. Gymnastics of all sorts, base-ball, ten- 
nis, and what-not invite their devotees. Weare 
heartily rejoiced to see such fine new provisions 
for water sports. Teachers of swimming have 
been secured for both boys and girls, and in the 
new boat house thirty boats of the St. Lawrence 
river pattern, and four shells have been placed. 
C. E. Gill, Yale’s famous foot ball player and 
oarsman, will have the training of the young 
men in crew work. 

Every day will be brightened not only by 
sports but by an enticing entertainment at the 
Amphitheater; concerts will be given by the 
Harvard Quartet, the Schuberts, or some famous 
master of the voice or of a musical instrument, 
assisted by a grand chorus and the big organ. 
Readings by ‘‘old favorites’? and several who 
are bound to be included under that 
head, such as Mr. Thomas Nelson Page, 
the novel Ben Hur tableaux, the illuminations, 
the promenade concerts, and many other pleas- 
ant things will lighten the days. 

Such good things has Chautauqua to give 
those who will seek her pleasant groves. 
ACTON PARK, THE Acton Park Assembly 

INDIANA. will hold its fifth annual 
meeting on July 23, 24, and 25. Especial atten- 
tion will be given to the work of the C. L. S. C. 
during the session. Recognition Day is fixed 
for the last day of the meeting, July 25. The 
Rev. C. F. Creighton, D.D., of Nebraska Wes- 
leyan University, will be in attendance during 
the entire time. The Rev. J. W. Dashiel fills 
the double office of President of the Assembly 
and Superintendent of Instruction. Particulars 
as to the program are not at hand at time of this 
writing. 

BAY VIEW, THE preparations now making 
MICHIGAN. for the fifth session of the Bay 
View Assembly are of such a character as to as- 
sure its being the most successful of any yet 
held. Among the improvements on the grounds 
is the new W. C. T. U. Hall, which is said to be 
among the finest summer headquarters any- 
where erected for these temperance workers. 
About fifty new cottages are in process of erec- 
tion, and great care is being expended in beau- 
tifying the grounds. The President of the As- 
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sociation, Mr. J. M. Hall, and the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, the Hon. Henry M. Love, 
are making arrangements to have all the de- 
partments connected with the work so thor- 
oughly equipped as to add to the reputation 
already won by them in former years. 

The Bay View Summer University takes rank 
among the best in the West. The College 
of Liberal Arts under Prof. David Howell and 
the Primary Normal and Kindergarten Training 
Department in cflarge of Miss Matilda H. Ross 
will open on Wednesday, July 16. On the same 
date will open the School of Art under Prof. H. 
A. Mills. There will also be a School of Elocu- 
tion. Arrangements are being made for the 
American Institute of Sacred Literature of 
which Dr. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, is 
principal, to hold a session at Bay View in 
connection with the School of the English Bible, 
opening July 23. On the same date the Sunday- 
school Normal Department in charge of Mr. 
Horace Hitchcock, with Mrs. M. G. Kennedy 
in charge of the primary work, will open. 

The Assembly proper will begin on July 23 
and close on August 13. Contracts have been 
closed with the following persons for the general 
program: Prof. J. C. Freeman, Chaplain Mc- 
Cabe, the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, Mr. James A. 
Green, the Fiske Jubilee Singers, Mrs. Angie F. 
Newman, Mrs. Alice J. Osborne, Prof. C. C. 
Case, Mrs. Edna Chaffee Noble, the Rev. O. H. 
Tiffany, Alexander Black, W. M. R. French, 
Col. Russell H. Conwell, the Rev. Dr. Joseph T. 
Duryea, Otsego Band, Mrs. Mary A. Livermore, 
S. L. Baldwin, Dr. S. A. Steel, Marion Harland, 
Geo. W. Cable, Margaret Sangster, Wm. E. 
Curtis. Among the novelties introduced will 
be the Ben Hur Tableaux. 

August 6 is selected as the date for Recogni- 
tion Day, at which time the Rev. Dr. J. T. 
Duryea will give the address to the graduates. 
Round Tables will be held daily in the C.L.S.C. 
headquarters. The prospects for the C. L. S.C. 
in all the surrounding territory are most ex- 
cellent. 


BATTLE GROUND, THE organization at 

INDIANA. Battle Ground is not yet 
properly an Assembly, though strenuous efforts 
are now making to incorporate the Assembly 
idea. For many successive years a camp meet- 
ing association has held its sessions on these 
grounds; but the favorable indications now are 
that the association will develop into an Assem- 
bly. Since last year, improvements have been 
made upon the grounds to the amount of $2,000. 
Dr. W. Graham is the President, and instead of 
a Superintendent of Instruction, a Program 
Committee has planned the work for the com- 
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ing session, which will hold from July 31 to 
August 17. 

The first week will be devoted entirely to As- 
sembly work, during which great prominence 
will be given to the Chautauqua idea. The 
Cc. L. S. C. work in all the surrounding country 
is reported as very flourishing. 

The speakers engaged for the platform are as 
follows: the Rev. Robert Nourse, Bishop J. W. 
Joyce, General Gibson, Governor Hovey, J. B. 
De Motte, President J. P. D. John, Dr. H. A. 
Gobin, Dr. D. H. Moore, the Rev. J. S. Bitler. 
BEATRICE, BETWEEN the dates June 26 and 
NEBRASKA. July 8 there will be held at 
Riverside Park, on the banks of the Blue River, 
the second session of the Beatrice Assembly. 
Within this time the following special days will 
be observed: Opening Day, June 26; Recogni- 
tion Day, June 28; Independence Day, July 4; 
Temperance Days, July 5 and 7; Closing Day, 
july 8. 

The exercises on Recognition Day will be in 
charge of the Rev. Dr. Davidson, and will com- 
prise the regular features, such as songs, 
marches, Golden Gate, address, conferring of 
diplomas, etc. : 

The departments of instruction, embracing the 
Chautauqua Normal Union, the Schools of Elo- 
cution and Music, Primary Teaching, and 
Kindergarten have all been placed under able 
instructors, and every thing has been so ar- 
ranged by Bishop J. P. Newman, President of the 
Association, and Dr. W. L. Davidson, Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, as to make them of the 
greatest efficiency to all who may avail them- 
selves of the opportunity offered. ° 

From the partial list of speakers and teachers 
with whom engagements already have been 
made, a knowledge of the high character of the 
whole session may be gained. It comprises the 
following names: T. De Witt Talmage, Col. J. 
P. Sanford, Jahu De Witt Miller, Dr. Kerr B. 
Tupper, Prof. B. J. Radford, Miss Frances E. 
Willard, Prof. Samuel Dickey, Miss Mabelle B. 
Biggart, Prof. S. W. Straub, Prof. Arthur Straub, 
Prof. C. M. Ellenwood, the Rev. N. H. Davis, 
the Hon. Thomas Taylor, Dr. Creighton, Miss 
Mary Mease. Among the special attractions 
there is announced a grand joint debate of two 
days duration on the question of ‘‘ Prohibition 
vs. High License.’’ Speakers of national repu- 
tation are assured on both sides, whose names 
will be announced in due time. 

BLUFF PARK, THE dates for the opening 
IOWA. and closing of Bluff Park for 


the coming season are July 16 and August 18, 
but the time occupied by the Sunday-school 
Assembly proper will be July 22-28. 
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One of the most attractive features of the Park 
is the constantly increasing number of neat and 
tasteful cottages that are located in picturesque 
and romantic spots, yet with artistic arrange- 
ment, all over the grounds. Among other im- 
provements on the grounds, the Artesian well 
has been sunk five hundred feet deeper, to the 
fresh water-point, thus insuring an abundance 
of good water. 

The Rev. T. E. Corkhill, M.D., and the Rey, 
John Wayman, D.D., are the President of the 
Association and the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, and under their united labors every thing 
is being rapidly put in readiness for the season. 
All the departments of instruction will be thor- 
oughly equipped, and under the leadership of 
excellent teachers will give satisfaction to all 
desiring to enter them. 

Recognition Day will occur on July 25, when 
Dr. C. C. Woods will make the address to the 
Class of ’90. Dr. Ames will also speak during 
the day, and a Camp Fire will be lighted in the 
evening. 

As a welcome diversion in the line of recrea- 
tion, a Field Day has been set apart when there 
will be a lawn tennis tournament and other 
athletic exercises. 

Among other eminent speakers and readers 
that will have charge of the program, the fol- 
lowing persons have been secured for the coming 
season, and negotiations are in progress for 
others: Bishop Thomas Bowman, Prof. Henry 
Sabin, President J. T. McFarland, the Rev. 
C. L. Stafford, D.D., President Benjamin True- 
blood, the Rev. A. H. Ames, D.D., the Rev. C. 
C. Woods, D.D., Miss R. Anna Morris, the Rev. 
Jno. Wayman, D.D., Prof. W. P. Ferguson, the 
Rev. H. V. Tull, D.D., the Rev. Dr. Meloy, Prof. 
W. L. Sheetz, the Rev. Addis Albro, D.D., Capt. 
S. B. Evans, Prof. Gus. Walters. 


COLFAX, THE outlook for the season of 1890, 
IOWA. _ the second of its existence, is a very 
promising one for the Iowa Chautauqua Assem- 
bly. Its President, the Rev. J. J. Mitchell, and 
Superintendent W. H. W. Reese, D. D., have 
reason to congratulate themselves upon its rapid 
development. For the coming session, begin- 
ning June 24 and closing July 4, it aims to fill 
all the days with the best of the good things be- 
longing to the repertory of such institutions. 
For the C. L. S. C. department there will be 
special lectures, daily Round Tables, conducted 
by Dr. J. L. Hurlbut and other prominent Chau- 
tauquans, Vesper Services, and a general ‘Head- 
quarters for Chautauqua imterests and informa- 
tion. July 1 is the time fixed upon for Recog- 
nition Day. The address will be delivered by 
the Rev. Dr. Hurlbut. The grand concert to be 

















given in the evening will form a fitting close for 
the day. 

From the platform, lectures will be given by 
General W. H. Gibson, Mr. Frank Beard, Mrs. 
Frank Beard, the Hon. George W. Bain, the 
Rev. James L. Hill, the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, 
D. D., the Rev. Dr. Ames, the Rev. P. S. Hen- 
son, D. D., Chancellor Carpenter, President Geo. 
A. Gates, of Iowa College, President Chamber- 
lain, of Iowa Agricultural College, and other 
eminent lecturers and speakers, with whom ne- 
gotiations are pending. Mrs. Bartlett and other 
gifted soloists will assist Prof. M. L. Bartlett, di- 
rector of the department of music, in the musical 
entertainments of the session. The following 
are to be celebrated as the special days of the 
season besides Recognition Day: Opening Day, 
June 24; Physicians’ Day, June 25 ; G. A. R. Day, 
June 26; Temperance Day, June 27 ; Young Peo- 
ple’s Day, June 28 ; Teachers’ Day, July 2; Mis- 
sionary Day, July 3; Patriots’ Day, July 4. 

The Chautauqua Normal Union is under the 
charge of the Rev. J. C. W. Coxe, D. D., who 
will personally conduct classes and be assisted 
by able co-laborers throughout the session. The 
Department of Young People, including the 
Y.M.C. A. Training Classes and classes in 
‘Physical Culture,’’ under the direction of the 
State Y. M. C. A.; the School of Methods in 
‘‘Endeavor’’ work, under the direction of State 
Secretary Mrs, E. H. Slocum, and the Bible 
Classes and Classes in Methods of the 
Young Woman’s Christian Association, under 
the direction of the State Y. W.C. A. 


CONNECTICUT VALLEY, THE announce- 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. ments of the 
management of the Connecticut Valley Assem- 
bly show that an unusually inviting program is 
in process of development for the coming ses- 
sion to be held July 16-23. The special days set 
apart are National Day, Temperance Day, Chil- 
dren’s Day, Young People’s Day, and Chautau- 
quan’s Day. The lecturers engaged are, the 
Rev. Dr. J. H. Mansfield, the Rev. Robert 
Nourse, the Hon. George Makepeace Towle, the 
Rev. O. P. Gifford, the Rev. W. L. Davidson, 
John R. Clarke, the Rev. Smith Baker, Prof. R. 
G. Hibbard. Mr. Edward Bellamy has con- 
ditionally promised to give an address on Na- 
tional Day. Prof. G. C. Gow will have charge of 
the music during the season, and will conduct the 
chorus class. Mrs. Wade, the soprano of Plymouth 
Church, Brooklyn, and the Ariel Quartet of Bos- 
ton are among the special musical attractions. 
Recognition Day will occur on July 22, when 
the Rev. O. P. Gifford will give the address. A 
C.L. S. C. Camp Fire lighted in the evening will 
be a new feature for the Assembly. The Round 
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Table Meetings will be held as in the former 
years, at which vital topics will be discussed in 
the true Chautauquan spirit. 

The Rev. George H. Clarke fills the double 
office of President of the Association and Super- 
intendent of Instruction. He has provided com- 
petent teachers for all the departments. The 
Normal Classes will be under the direction of 
the Rev. O. S. Baketel, as they were last year. 
A series of conferences for the discussion of 
various phases of Sunday-school work, will be 
another new and helpful feature of the session. 
The W. C. T. U. will establish headquarters upon 
Laurel Park, the name ofthe Assembly grounds, 
and will hold daily temperance meetings or re- 
ceptions. The classes in Elocution will be 
taught by Prof. R. G. Hibbard. 

COUNCIL BLUFFS AND Tuais Assembly 

OMAHA, IOWA. will open its sec- 
ond session July 1, and continue it through 
July 18. The plan of program assures all the 
excellence of last year and promises many new 
attractions. The President and the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction are respectively F. O. ‘Gleason 
and Dr. A. H. Gillet. 

Other lectures and musical attractions are yet 
to be added to the program of popular entertain- 
ments, but what has been already provided will 
establish its quality. Among the workers in 
these departments are Dean Alfred Wright, 
Leon Vincent, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. S. P. 
Henson, Dr. J. B. De Motte; C. E. Underhill, 
Schubert Quartet, Prof. C. C. Case, Rogers’ 
Band, Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, Dr. L. Dicker- 
man, James A. Green, Maurice Thompson, Dr. 
J. H. Carlisle, Sau Ah-Brah, Prof. Charles F. 
Smith, John Temple Graves, the Hon. F. H. 
Richardson, Prof. Charles Lane, Mrs. J. Ellen 
Foster, the Rev. E. S. Ralston, the Rev W. J. 
Harsha, Sol Smith Russell, Miss Neally Stevens, 
Mrs. J. G. Wadsworth, Dr. Phelps, Mrs. M. M. 
Bailey, the Rev. J. W. Geiger. 

The special departments of work open during 
the Assembly will be the Sunday-school Normal, 
the Schools of Music, under the direction of 
Prof. C. C. Case, Art and Elocution, New Testa- 
ment Greek, and Ministers’ Instituce. 

The C. L. S. C. will hold daily Round Tables, 
at which there will be literary lectures and select 
readings, papers and discussions on the course of 
study and methods of work. Recognition Day 
occurs on July 16, when the address will be 
delivered by Dr. Carlisle; it is hoped that 
Bishop Vincent also will be able to be present 
and assist in the exercises. 

EAST EPPING, For the fifth time a 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. summer session is to 
be held by the East Epping Assembly. July 
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26, and August 23, are the dates marking the 
opening and closingdays. Many improvements 
have been made on the grounds since the close 
of last year, comprising the building of new 
cottages and bridges, the enlarging and modern- 
izing of Chautauqua Hall, and the introduction 
of the hydro-carbon lights for illuminating the 
grounds. The Rev. J. M. Dutton, the President 
ofthe Assembly, is doing all in his power for 
promoting the comfort and happiness of those 
who shall spend any part of the summer at the 
grounds, 

The platform speakers engaged are: the Rev. 
J. H. Withrow, D. D., John R. Clarke, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore, Selah Merrill, D. D., the 
Rev. C. W. Bradlee, L. T. Townsend, D. D., 
D. W. C. Duryea, D. D., the Rev. J. M. Dutton, 
the Rev. D. E. Miller, the Rev. 1. W. Staples. 

The special departments, for which full pro- 
vision has been made, include Music, under the 
direction of Mrs. N. B. Mitchell; Art, Mrs. 
Laura Bates ; French, Mile L. M. De Baschaud ; 
German (director to be supplied); Cooking, 
Miss Ida C. Maynard; Look About Club (for 
children), Miss Bertha Vella; Botany and 
Geology, Prof. Sweetser ; Short-hand and Type- 
writing, the Rev. F. E. Rollins; Tourists’ Club, 
Mrs. E. H. Thompson. That the department 
of recreation has not been overlooked in this 
thorough preparation, is evidenced by the 
presence of tennis courts, croquet grounds, and 
ball grounds. ° 

The Superintendent of Instruction, the Rev. 
O. S. Baketel, has made full provision for the 
C. L. Ss. C. department of the work. The Rev. 
L. T. Townsend, D. D., will give the address to 
the graduating class on Recognition Day, which 
occurs on August 21. The Round Tables are to 
be presided over by the Rev. George H. Johnson. 
The Sunday-School Normal is to be in charge of 
the Rev. F. H. Morgan. 


EPWORTH HEIGHTS, Tuislatest comer in- 
OHIO. to the strong sister- 
hood of Assemblies, has arranged to hold its first 
session from July 30 to August 13. The people 
of Cincinnati and neighboring cities and of all 
the surrounding country will find Epworth 
Heights a delightful place for rest and recreation. 
The President, P. M. Bigney, M. D., and the 
Superintendent of Instruction, the Rev. Wilbur 
G. Warner, B. D., have spared no pains in their 
preparations for all parts of the undertaking. 
The lecture platform is to present such speak- 
ersas T. DeWitt Talmage, P. S. Henson, James 
A. Greene, J. Clarke Ridpath, Bishop J. W. 
Joyce, Geo. K. Morris, Daniel Steele, D. D., 
S. A. Keene, D. D., Bishop J. M. Walden, Thad. 
A. Reamy, M. D., W. Runyan, D. D., David H. 


Moore, D. D., Earl Cranston, D. D., A. LeBou- 
tillier, M. D., Prof. N. K. Royse, Prof. John S. 
Van Cleve. Many of the lectures will be illus- 
trated with the improved stereopticon, which will 
present the choicest pictures by calcium light. 
The Sunday-school Normal, the Ministers’ 
Institute, Schools of Music, Elocution, and Ora- 
tory, Short-hand and Type-writing, the Kinder- 
garten, Fine Arts, and Amateur Photography, 
are the different departments which are to be 
opened for instruction during the season. All 
are manned by able leaders and assistants. To 
serve as a foil to all of this work, or rather to 
render it more effective, abundant provisions 
are offered for recreation in the form of boating, 
fishing, base-ball, lawn-tennis, fire-works, etc. 
There will be a Recognition Day with a pro- 
cession, and all the other regular features, but 
the details at the time of the present writing are 
not yet perfected. Special attention will be 
paid to all of the interests of the C. L. S. C. 


ISLAND PARK, ON July 30, the Island Park 

INDIANA. Assembly begins its twelfth 
summer session, which will continue until 
August 13. The President and Superintendent 
of Instruction, the Rev. N. B. C. Love, reports 
that more improvements have been made on the 
grounds, in the buildings, and in the facilities 
for carrying on all the departments of work, 
than have been made for any previous year. 
As most of the other Assemblies are coming 
to do, Island Park has seen the wisdom of 
giving a prominent place in the list of its prepa- 
rations to recreation, and has made ample pro- 
vision for sports of various kinds. For boat- 
ing, fishing, bathing, base-ball, lawn-tennis, and 
croquet it is claimed that no better location can 
be found than these grounds with their Sylvan 
Lake. 

A new feature to be introduced intothe C. L.S.C. 
under the direction of the Superintendent 
and W. H. Blair, is the reading during the 
sessions of the Round Table, of papers con- 
tributed, one each, by the different local circles 
belonging to the patronizing territory of this 
Assembly. Recognition Day occurs on August 
6, when addresses will be made by Dr. J. F. 
Spence and Dr. A. A. Willitts. 

The lecturers for the session are: Joseph 
Cook, Dr. J. P. D. John, Prof. J. B. DeMott, 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Sam W. Small, Gen. W. H. 
Gibson, Dr. L. A. Bell, Dr. D. H. Moore, the 
Rev. A. J. Fish, Dr. J. Albert Rondthaler, the 
Rev. W. H. Sloan, the Rev. T. C. Reade, Dr. 
A. C. Barnes, Col. G. H. Gill, Mrs. R. Steadman 
McCann, the Rev. A. E. Mahire, Dr. C. B. 
Stemen, the Rev. C. C. Albertson, the Rev. 
H. CaJameson. 
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The department of Fine Arts will be under 
the direction of Mrs. A. H. Linaweaver; the 
Schools of Language and English Literature 
under Mrs. Pauline Davies, Ph. D., and Prof. 
Charles T. Fox ; Normal Classes, under Dr. A.C. 
Barnes, J. E. Ervin, and Lura Love; Bible 
Training School, under the Rev. T. C. Reade; 
Natural Sciences, Prof. W. E. Winter; Kinder- 
garten, Mr. E. E. Weal. 


KANSAS, ‘THE sixth annual session of the 
TOPEKA. Kansas Chautuaqua Assembly will 
be held at Topeka, beginning June 24, and clos- 
ing July 4. The committee on program has 
been at work ever since the close of last session, 
and with forehanded wisdom, is now ready to 
give a hint of some of the good things prepared 
for the incoming season. 

The Rev. Dr. Jesse Bowman Young, as he has 
done for the last four sessions, will continue to 
act as Superintendent of Instruction. The 
Senior Normal Class will also be taught by him. 
The Junior Normal Class will be in charge of 
H. C. DeMotte, LL. D., a skilled and enthusi- 
astic teacher. The primary department will be 
conducted by Mrs. S. J. DeMotte, B. A. 

The Music of the Assembly will be under the 
charge of Prof. S. F. Cravens, conductor of the 
Topeka Festival Oratorio Chorus, and late 
director of the Apollo Club of Kansas City, and 
Musical Director of the Beatrice Assembly 
of 1889. Prof. Craven will be assisted by his 
wife. 

The lecture course will be on a high scale of 
merit. Among the men already secured may be 
mentioned the Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, D. D., the 
Rev. Geo. W. Miller, D. D., the” Rev. Robt. 
McIntyre, of Chicago, ‘‘The Hoosier Orator,”’ 
Dr. J. B. Young, W. S. Richards, Ph. D., Dr. 
A. H. Gillet, Dr. Masden, Mrs. Ella Dillon. 

Among the attractions this year will be, 
“Nights and Sights of Wonder,”’ more fascinat- 
ing than the feats of legerdemain, and replete 
with the most valuable instruction. Prof. W. C, 
Richards, M. A., Ph. D., will give five superbly 
illustrated entertainments on science themes. 
These lectures are illustrated with the most 
beautiful and brilliant experiments performed 
by the aid of extensive and costly apparatus. A 
new wrinkle on the program this year will be a 
series of ‘‘Half Hour Talks,” to occur at 11:15 
each morning, intended to be fresh, suggestive, 
crisp, and compact utterance for ministers, 
teachers, and other live people, young, middle- 
aged, and old. 

On Recognition Day, July 3, Bishop Ninde 
will address the graduates. Every thing will be 
done to make this the day of days of the whole 
session. 
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KENTUCKY, THE departments of instruc- 


LEXINGTON. tion to be opened at the Ken- 
tucky Assembly for the coming session to be held 
July 1-11 are as follows: Sunday-school Nor- 
mal, Secular Teachers’ Institute, Assembly Bible 
Institute, Music, and a W.C. T. U. Training 
School. All are under the general management 
of Prof. W. D. McClintock, the Superintendent 
of Instruction. 

For the benefit of the members of the C.L.S.C. 
there will be regular Round Tables at which all 
questions pertaining to their interests will be 
discussed. July 8 has been selected as Recog- 
nition Day, and the speaker chosen is the Rev. 
George Dorsie. The prospects for the C.L. S.C. 
are reported as fair in all the surrounding re- 
gion. 

The leading speakers engaged for the lecture 
platform are Drs. Gunsaulus, Buckley, Talmage, 
Crafts, Griswold, James Lane Allen, Russell 
Conwell, and others. Among the musical at- 
tractions there will be the Rutgers’ Glee Club. 
All the indications promise well for the success 
of this, the fourth, annual session of the as- 
sembly. 


LAKE BLUFF, THE Lake Bluff Assembly 

ILLINOIS. will begin July 24, and will 
close August 6. The work will be in charge of 
the Rev. A. W. Patten, D.D., Superintendent. A 
program of great richness and variety has been 
arranged. 

There will be a Normal Department for the 
study of the Bible and the study of Sunday- 
school Work and Methods, conducted by in- 
structors of ability and experience. It will be 
divided into Junior, Intermediate, and Senior 
work. All denominations of Christians are 
found at Lake Bluff in the Normal Department. 
The Special Schools arranged for are (1) a 
School of Photography, under the charge of 
John Nicoll, Ph.D.; (2) a School of Biology, in 
charge of Prof. C. B. Atwell, Ph.D.; (3) a School 
of Delsarte Method, in charge of Miss Julia 
Leavens; (4) Kindergarten Work, for which 
the plans are not yet fully perfected. 

A very attractive feature of the Assembly will 
be a series of Special Days, comprising an Ep- 
worth League Day, Grand Army Day, Foreign 
Missionary Day, Chautauqua Day, and Home 
Missionary Day. 

Recognition Day will occur on July 31, on 
which occasion Dr. W. C. Roberts, of Lake 
Forest University, will address the graduating 
class. In the evening there will be a Chautau- 
qua Camp Fire. 

Among the speakers for the season are O. H. 
Tiffany, D.D., E. G. Updike, D.D., Lorado Taft, 
Dr. J. C. Carter, Prof. C. N. Grandison, Prof. C. 
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B. Atwell, Dr. W.C. Roberts. The President of 
the Assembly is J. B. Hobbs. 

A special feature this summer will be the ses- 
sion of the Summer School of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature, under the leader- 
ship of Prof. W. R. Harper, of Yale University, 
assisted by eminent Biblical scholars from dif- 
ferent parts of the country. Three weeks will 
be devoted ta this work, which will begin 
August 14 and close September 3. It will differ 
from the ordinary Summer School of Hebrew 
heretofore held at various places, its scope being 
much broader, including Hebrew, New Testa- 
ment Greek, and the English Bible. 
LAKESIDE, THE Lakeside Assembly, one of 

OHIO. the veterans in the whole system 
of Chautauquas, will hold its fourteenth annual 
session from July 17 to August 7. Its President 
is the Rev. L. A. Belt, D.D. 

The Normal Classes under the direction of the 
Rev. B. T. Vincent, Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, and the Rev. C. W. Tannyhill; the Boys 
and Girls’ Meeting and the Primary Teachers’ 
Meeting presided over by Mrs. B. T. Vincent; 
Elocution taught by Prof. C. F. Underhill ; and 
Physics taught by Dr. L. B. Sperry, are among 
the departments of instruction provided by the 
Assembly. 

To match these in the line of recreation, Lake 
Erie and the spacious and beautiful parks offer 
ample provision for boating, bathing, fishing, 
croquet, lawn tennis, base ball, etc. Several im- 
provements have been made since the close of 
the last session. The dock has been extended 
to a depth of water sufficient for the largest 
steamers; the hotel has been enlarged and 
many new cottages built. 

The complete arrangements made for frequent 
Round Tables, Vesper Services, Class Meetings, 
bear witness that the €. L. S. C. interests are 
closely consulted, and that every thing 1s done 
at this yearly rallying place to create and to 
sustain a genuine C.L. S. C. enthusiasm. The 
Rev. D. H. Moore, D.D., is to be the orator on 
Recognition Day, July 31. 

The following lecturers will speak from the 
popular platform during the session ; the Revs. 
J. M. Buckley, D. D., F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D., 
J. Henry Barrows, D. D., J. E. Gilbert, D.D., 
W. F. Crafts, D. D., D. H. Moore, D. D., Miss 
Frances Willard, Ex.-Gov. Cumback, Prof. 
W. M. R. French, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Dr. L. B. 
Sperry, Prof. C. F. Underhill, and others. 
LONG BEACH, THE summer session of the 
CALIFORNIA. Long Beach Assembly for 
1890 will convene July 15 and hold until July 23. 
The President, Dr. S. H. Wheeler and the 
Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. A.C. Hirst, 


with the help of the other members on the board 
of managers have secured for this season a pro- 
gram noted for its intellectual strength, moral 
and religious character, and at the same time 
most attractive and recreative in its tendencies, 
It includes in the list of lecturers and instructors 
the following names; Bishop Chas. H. Fowler, 
D. D., the Rev. F. W. Gunsaulus, D. D., the Rey. 
A. C. Hirst, D. D., Col. Geo. W. Bain, the Rev. 
M. M. Bovard, D. D., the Rev. R. Harcourt, D.D., 
the Rev. A. C. Williams, D. D., the Rev. Jesse 
Bowman Young, D. D., the Rev. P. F. Bresee, 
D. D., the Rev. Alfred Kummer, D. D., the Rev. 
S. H. Weller, D. D., Mrs. Sophia A. Knight, the 
Rev. I. D. Driver, D. D. 

In the musical line there will be such rare 
entertainments as can be furnished by the Cuth- 
bert Band, the Orion Club, Prof. S. H. Blakeslee, 
director, Mrs. Alice J. Osborn, soloist, and C. E. 
Day. 

The following departments of instruction, 
thoroughly equipped, and presided over by 
strong and capable teachers, will be open during 
the season : School of the English Bible, School 
of Art, School of Music, School of Cookery, Nor- 
mal Class Work, Teachers’ Retreat, C.L. S.C. 
Round Table, Kindergarten, History, Biology, 
Political Science. 

Recognition Day will occur on July 22. Those 
who recall the large and enthusiastic gathering 
on this day last year, the fine graduating class, 
and all the interesting observances will know 
what to expect on the coming occasion, as the 
interest in the work has been deepening steadily 
since then. 


MISSOURI, DURING the months that 
WARRENSBURG. have passed since the 
close of the last Assembly, the managers, whose 
presiding officer is the Rev. M. B. Irvine, have 
been busy in making arrangements for the As- 
sembly of 1890. Such progress has been made 
that they are now able to make announcement 
of the most important features of the session. 
The Assembly will open August 5 and con- 
tinue ten days. On August 13 the regular ex- 
ercises of Recognition Day will be observed. 
The Rev. M. B. Chapman will deliver the ora- 
tion to the graduates. The interests of the 
C. L. S. C. are held foremost at this Assembly. 
They have their own headquarters, and separate 
meeting places are provided for all the classes. 
Provision is made for daily Round Tables which 
will be under the charge of the Superintendent 
of Instruction, the Rev. Jesse Bowman Young. 
The Normal Classes also will be instructed by 
Dr. Young. Mrs. M. E. Steele will teach the 
Young People’s Classes ; and there will be also 
Primary Class drills. Special classes will be 
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those in English Literature and those in Old 
Testament Hebrew and New Testament Greek, 
these latter being instructed by Prof. J. W. Ellis. 

Among the lecturers for the season are the 
following: Dr. Young, Dr. A. H. Gillett, Dr. M. 
B. Chapman, Prof. J. J. Campbell. Every effort 
is being put forth to make the coming session, 
the fourth in number, the most successful in the 
history of the Assembly. 

MONONA LAKE, THE Monona Lake As- 

WISCONSIN. _ sembly opens the second 
decade of its existence during the coming sea- 
son, The dates for its beginning and its closing 
are July 22 and August1. The Hon. Willett S. 
Main is the President of the Association and the 
Rev. J. A. Worden, D.D., the Superintendent of 
Instruction. The latter will himself conduct 
the work of the Normal Department. The Rev. 
Watson Tranter has under his charge the Pri- 
mary classes; and the musical director for the 
season will be Dr. H. R. Palmer. 

There are upon the grounds a C.L.S.C. 
building and places in which all the different 
classes can hold their meetings. Bishop Hurst 
will deliver the address on Recognition Day, 
which will be July 30. There will be daily 
Round Tables presided over by the Rev. 
Tranter, who is an enthusiastic Chautauquan, 
and will do his utmost to deepen the interest in 
this organization. It is reported that the 
Cc. L. S. C. prospects in this part of the country 
were never brighter than at present. 

Among the lecturers of the session are Bishop 

J. F. Hurst, Prof. W. G. Sumner, George W. 
Cable, Dr. J. H. Barrows, Mr. Iyenaga, Dr. 
Wayland Hoyt, Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Ignatius 
Donnelly. Both the grounds and the lake offer 
fine opportunities for recreation, and prepara- 
tions are now being made by the management 
for their enjoyment. 
MONTEAGLE, THE eighth annual session of 
TENNESSEE, the Monteagle Assembly will 
open on July x and continue until August 23. 
Among the speakers for the season will be 
Chancellor W. H. Payne, Dr. T. A. Atchison, 
the Rev. Walker Lewis, Rev. J.D. Johnson, D.D., 
LL.D., Miss E. F. Andrews, W. L. Davidson, 
D.D., J. B. Hawthorn, D.D., Dr. J. H. Carlisle, 
Sau Ah-Brah, M. B. De Witt, D.D., Prof. W. 
M.R. French, Rev. P. S. Henson, J. De Witt 
Burkhead, D. D., the Hon. J. Soule Smith, W. 
P. Harrison, D.D. 

The following branches will be taught in the 
schools: Pedagogics, by Chancellor W. H. 
Payne, LL.D.; Primary Methods, by Miss F. 
Acree; English, by Prof. A. P. Bourland; En- 
glish Language and Literature, by Miss M. E, 
Ford; French and German, by Mlle. H. Visi- 
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mand; Latin and Greek, by Prof. W. H. Hulme; 
Mathematics, by A. D. Wharton, A.M.; Elocu- 
tion, by Prof. A. H. Merrill; Music, by Prof. J. 
E. Bailey; Fine Art, by Miss M. J. Trabue; 
Physical Culture, by Prof. W. R. McDaniel, 
A.M.; Penmanship, by A. C. Webb. 

Extensive improvements are being made upon 
the grounds; suitable courts and parks are be- 
ing put in readiness for lawn tennis, croquet, 
base ball, etc. 

The members of the C. L. S. C. have their own 
headquarters on the grounds, and the different 
Classes have their separate meeting places. 

On Recognition Day, August 1, the customary 
exercises will be observed. Dr. J. H. Carlisle 
will deliver the address. 

MOUNTAIN GROVE, Tuis Assembly holds 

PENNSYLVANIA. asession of but one 
day’s duration on August 6. It will be wholly 
devoted to the usual exercises of Recognition 
Day. The Rev. George E. Reed, D.D., LL.D., 
will address the graduating class in the morn- 
ing. In the afternoon the procession will form, 
and, preceded by little girls scattering flowers 
before them, the members of the Class of ’90 
will pass under the Arches, after which they 
will receive the Formal Recognition and be pre- 
sented with their Diplomas. An address will then 
be delivered by the Rev. Dr. A.B. Leonard. A 
Camp Fire, conducted by the Rev. T. S. Wilcox, 
and a reception in the evening will close the day. 
MOUNTAIN LAKE PARK, “BIGGER and 

MARYLAND. better than 
ever’’ are the encouraging predictions accom- 
panying the notice of the ninth session of 
Mountain Lake Park Assembly, to be held 
July 29-August 12 inclusive. The President is 
the Rev. Charles M. Baldwin. 

Special days during the season are: July 29, 
Opening Day, with addresses, music, and fire- 
works; August 8, C. L. S. C. Recognition Day, 
with processions, graduation of Class of ’go, 
and Camp Fire; August 9, Children’s Day, with 
special entertainments of the highest grade; 
August 12, Grand Army Day, which will be ob- 
served fittingly by having men of national repu- 
tation to address the ‘‘ old soldiers,’’ also a con- 
cert of war songs. 

Special plans are being perfected, through 
daily Round Tables and other methods, to 
awaken an interest in the work of the C. L.S.C., 
and it is confidently expected that a large num- 
ber of persons may be induced to set their faces 
toward ’94. 

The Special Departments will be as foilows, 
and all will be under the charge of experienced 
and enthusiastic instructors: Sunday-school 
Normal, Ministers’ Institute, Boys and Girls’ 
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Class, Elocution, Photography, Kindergarten, 
Chorus and Voice Culture, Physical Culture, 
Microscopy. 

The following is a partial list of the lecturers 
and entertainers which will appear from day to 
day. The Superintendent of Instruction, Dr. 
W. L. Davidson, is in correspondence with other 
distinguished speakers. Every day will be 
crowded with the best things. Look at the rich 
repast: Dr. P. S. Henson, Prof. J. B. De Mott, 
Leon H. Vincent, Peter Von Finkelstein, Mam- 
reov, Dr. C. O. Brown, Dr. Howard Henderson, 
Geo. W. Loomis, the Rev. C. C. Albertson, 
David D. Thompson, the Rev. E. L. Eaton, 
Bishop W. F. Mallalieu, Dr. M. M. Parkhurst, 
Dr. G. E. Hite, Dr. J. A. Fullerton, Dr. J. E. 
Moffitt. 

Music will also be a special feature, under the 
direction of Prof. Cecil, of Baltimore, with an 
orchestra of twelve pieces, and Madame Annie 
Roemer Kasper as the soloist. 


NEBRASKA, THE summer session of the 

CRETE. Nebraska Assembly will open 
July 1 and close July 11. F. I. Foss, the Presi- 
dent of the Association, and Dr. A. E. Dunning, 
the Superintendent of Instruction, have done 
their utmost to make the season both a delight- 
ful and a profitable one. 

Frank Beard, Will Cumback, A. E. Winship, 
Dr. Gunsaulus, J. C. Price, Frances Willard, 
Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. J. C. Freeman, Jahu De 
Witt Miller, are some of the lecturers who have 
promised to be present. 

The Advanced Normal class will be instructed 
by Dr. J. T. Duryea ; the Normal Class by Dr. J. 
L. Hurlbut, who during Dr. Dunning’s absence 
for the season will act as the general superin- 
tendent ; the Primary Teachers’, Young People’s, 
and Children’s Classes, will be in charge of Mrs. 
M. G. Kennedy. 

On Recognition Day, July 10, the customary 
exercises will take place, and Bishop Vincent 
will deliver the oration. 
NIAGARA-ON-THE-LAKE, Tuts Assembly 

CANADA. is providing a 
high class program for the coming season, which 
extends from July 19 to August 9. Situated on 
the highway of travel between Toronto and 
Buffalo, and possessing magnificent grounds, 
hotel, auditorium, etc., it anticipates a success- 
ful future. It gives special prominence to the 
Cc. L. S.C. Normal Class work. The Rev. J. Mc- 
Ewen and Jas. L. Hughes have charge of the 
Normal and Educational departments. Dr. W. H. 
Withrow is Superintendent of Instruction and 
John N. Lake, President of the Association. 

The Department of Public Instruction of 
Ontario gives cash bonuses and prizes to suc- 


cessful students in several departments. Two 
hundred public school teachers are expected 
for a three days’ convention. A ten days’ 
Ministers’ Institute will be a prominent feature. 

Dr. J. H. McIntyre, Dr. Potts, the Rev. E. C. 
B. Hallam—for twenty-seven years a missionary 
in India—Dr. Sutherland, Chaplain Searles, 
Chancellor Sims, Principal Grant, Prof. W. 
Clark, Erastus Wiman, Dr. Johnston, and a 
host of old favorites, will occupy the lecture 
platform. 

Bishop Vincent is expected to deliver the ad- 
dress to the Class of ’90 on Recognition Day, 
the date of which is not yet determined. 

NEW ENGLAND, THis New Eng- 

SOUTH FRAMINGHAM, land Assembly 

MASSACHUSETTS. is to be held 
from the 15 to the 25 of July, inclusive. 
The management is determined to make this 
season’s gathering equal in interest to any here- 
tofore held, and thus compel the first session of 
the second decade of its existence to bear out 
the record of its past, and to bespeak successful 
times for future years. 

July 24 is the date selected for Recognition 
Day, for which the following form the special 
exercises: A lecture by Prof. John Fiske; pro- 
cession of the C. L. S. C.; Recognition address 
by Rev. Timothy Dwight, LL. D.; Camp Fire 
of the C. L. S. C. 

The musical director of the season will be 
Prof. A. T. Shauffler, who will arrange to give 
several grand concerts. A special musical at- 
traction will be the Ruggles Street Quartet. 
The Platform speakers are to be Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent, Dr. R. S. MacArthur, Dr. Lysander 
Dickem, Clinton B. Fisk, Dr. B. P. Raymond, 
Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, Dr. A. B. Leonard, 
Prof. John Fiske, Jahu DeWitt Miller, Leland 
Powers, Dr. W. L. Davidson. Special days 
during the Assembly are, Temperance Day, 
College Day, Children’s Day, Normal Union 
Day, Patriotic Day, Musical Day. 

Dr. A. E. Dunning will instruct the Advanced 
Normal Class; Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, the Normal, 
and the Young People’s classes ; and Miss Lucy 
Wheelock the Children’s classes. Dr. Hurlbut 
will also preside over the daily Round Tables of 
the C. L. S.C. 

NORTHERN NEW ENGLAND, THE fifth 

FRYEBURG, MAINE. annual meet- 
ing of the Northern N. E. Assembly and Maine 
Chautauqua Union, which is to be held at Frye- 
burg, July 28-August 9, promises to rival all its 
predecessors and to be the full peer of the best 
and oldest Assemblies. 

Among the speakers who have been definitely 
engaged, or with whom the conductors are 
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corresponding with a good prospect of securing 
for one or more lectures, are: Dr. W. T. Harris, 
Mrs. Palmer, mée Freeman, ex-president of 
Wellesley College, John R. Clark, Dr. Twitchell, 
the Hon. Geo. A. Bowen, Pres. A. W. Small, 
Prof. Ropes, Dr. J. S. Sewall, Mrs. Mary A. 
Livermore, Col. W. G. Veazie, Bishop R. S. 
Foster, D. D., LL.D., Mrs. Bottome, President 
of the King’s Daughters, Miss Anna Barrows, 
Dr. Field. There will be three concerts, includ- 
ing the noted Cary Company. 

Special days during the session are designated 
as follows: Teachers,’ Temperance, Grange, 
Socialistic, Sunday-school, Missionary, Rec- 
ognition, Patriotic, and Young People’s Day. 
The conductors, having Freeman Hatch as their 
President and the Rev. George D. Lindsay as 
Superintendent of Instruction, have decided to 
have as far as possible for the speakers on each 
occasion only specialists in that given line of 
work, and exercises appropriate to the day. 
Mountain Excursion Day, in past yearsa ‘‘red 
letter day’? much enjoyed by hundreds, will 
again be observed. 

A special train at greatly reduced rates, will 
leave Fryeburg in the morning to carry all who 
desire to go through the Notch to Fabyan’s. 
At Fabyan’s trains will be in waiting to take par- 
ties to the top of Mt. Washington or to the Pro- 
file House. 

Recognition Day will occur on July 24, at 
which time Mrs. Mary Livermore will give the 
address. Prof. Ropes, of Bangor Theological 
Seminary, will give instruction in Scientific 
Bible Study, during the session of the Assembly. 


OCEAN CITY, IN its delightfully and 

NEW JERSEY. beautifully situated sea-side 
retreat, this Assembly will hold its third annual 
session, which will continue only for two days, 
July 31 and August 1. The whole time is to be 
devoted exclusively to the interests of the 
C.L.S.C. Every arrangement is being made 
by the President, the Rev. J. S. Parker, and those 
assisting him, to make this meeting a grand 
Chautauqua rally where the enthusiasm already 
felt in the work may deepen, and whence its 
influence may spread into new fields. In order 
to secure the co-operation of all the neighboring 
Chautauquans, the Assembly calls for a represen- 
tation from every Local Circle in the state south 
of Camden. 

The program for the first day comprises an 
address of welcome by Dr. D. W. Bardine, re- 
ports from Circles, a Chautauqua Song Service, 
“Chalk Talk,” by the Rev. C. B. Ogden, 
Vesper Service, Camp Fire, and an evening 
entertainment consisting of songs, recitations, 
ie and reading of ‘‘ The Cape May Chautau- 
-July. 
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quan ”’ edited by Mrs. L. H. Swain. August 1 
is Recognition Day on which the usual order of 
such occasions is varied by having the graduates 
appear as essayists. The President addresses 
the class. After the delivery of diplomas by Mrs. 
Swain, the remaining exercises of the day will 
be a second Chalk Talk, a Vesper Service, anda 
lecture by Dr. James Liske. 

OCEAN GROVE, THE closing day of the 

NEW JERSEY. Ocean Grove Assembly, 
July 23, is to be celebrated as Recognition Day ; 
the Rev. Dr. J. M. Buckley is to be the orator ; 
and the Procession, the passing the Arches, the 
Formal Recognition of the Class of ’90, the pres- 
entation of Diplomas, and all the other charac- 
teristic features of the occasion will be observed. 

The leading officers of the Assembly are the 
President, the Rev. Dr. E. H. Stokes, and Su- 
perintendent of Instruction, Dr. B. B. Loomis. 
Dr. Loomis is to conduct the Advanced Normal 
classes ; the Rev. W. H. Groat, the Normal ; and 
Mrs. B. B. Loomis the Boys and Girls’ class. 

The lecturers for the session are to be Bishop 
A. G. Andrews, D.D., Dr. J. M. Buckley, Dr. O. 
A. Brown, Dr. Henry Wheeler, the Rev. Jay 
Chester Wilson, the Rev. W. H. Groat. 

The opening day of the session, which will be 
the sixth in the history of the Assembly, will be 
July 12. The grounds and the water offer the 
best facilities for out-of-door recreation. 


OCEAN PARK, THE departments of instruc- 
MAINE. tion provided for by this 
Assembly are, the Sunday-school Normal 
Course, including the Advanced Normal, the 
Outline Bible Studies, Intermediate, and Young 
People’s classes; Schools of Oratory and of 
Music. They are presided over respectively by 
the Rev. Dr. Summerbell, the Rev. J. M. Low- 
den, Mrs. Metcalf, Miss Angersen, Prof. South- 
wick, Prof. Kennisen, and Mrs. M. D. Shepherd. 
The President of the Association and the Su- 
perintendent of Instruction are Mr. Rufus 
Deering and the Rev. Dr.Summerbell. The time 
agreed upon by them and the other officers as 
the best for all concerned, for the annual ses- 
sion, is from July 22 and August 2. 

Dr. A. E. Dunning will give the address to 
the graduating class on Recognition Day, July 
31. The leading speakers engaged for the plat- 
form are Drs. Selah Merrill, Dunning, Bayley, 
J. L. Phillips, Odell, and Summerbell ; the Revs. 
Waldo Messaros, L. G. Bean, J. E. Daure ; Profs. 
Angell and Southwick. 

OTTAWA, THE twelfth session of the Ottawa 

KANSAS. Assembly will be held from June 
17 to June 27. The President is the Rev. D.C. Mil- 
ner, D.D., and the Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, the Rev. Jesse L. Hurlbut, D.D. 
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Among the speakers engaged for the coming 
season are Dr. Gunsaulus, G. W. Bain, R. H. 
Conwell, Dr. J. C. Price, Rev. Geo. W. Miller, 
Mr. Leland T. Powers. Dr. McClintock of the 
Chautauqua College of Liberal Arts will give a 
course of lectures on the English Romantic 
Poets. Dr. Palmer will conduct the music. 

The Advanced Normal Department will be 
conducted by Prof. H. S. Jacobi, the Normal, by 
Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Primary Teachers’ and Young 
People’s Classes, by Mrs. Kennedy ; Children’s 
and Little People’s classes, by Miss Carrie L. 
Brooks. The Ministers’ Institute will be under the 
charge of Dean Wright, who will also conduct the 
School of the English Bible. Daily meetings 
of the W. C. T. U. 

The river affords opportunities for boating, 
and the park for base ball. 

The C. L. S. C. holds its meetings in the Hall 
of Philosophy, a copy of the one at Chautauqua. 
Some of the classes have headquarters. The 
usual processions and exercises will be held on 
Recognition Day, June 25, with the Recognition 
address by the Rev. George C. Lorrimer, D.D. 
The Assembly expects to boom the Class of ’94. 


OXFORD, No detailed plans regarding 
ENGLAND. this English Assembly have yet 
been forwarded, but the third annual meeting is 
to be held some time during the summer. The 
method pursued last year, and which proved so 
successful, divided the session into two parts. 
The exercises of the first part of the time fol- 
lowed the general plan adopted at Chautauqua ; 
while the closing weeks were devoted to the 
studies included in the University-Extension 
Movement. The great interest manifested put 
beyond all doubt the question of repeating’ the 
undertaking for the following year. 

PACIFIC GROVE, IN July, beginning with 

CALIFORNIA. the 3rd and closing with 
the 7th, will be held the eleventh session of 
the Pacific Grove Assembly. 

The departments of study are as follows: 
Sunday-school Normal Work, Botany, Con- 
chology, Art, Voice and Culture Delsarte, 
Cooking School, and a School of Photography. 

The following lecturers have been secured for 
the term: C. E. Bolton, Col. G. W. Bain, the 
Rev. Dr. F. W. Gunsaulus, Bishop Fowler, the 
Rev. Dr. Hirst, the Rev. H. C. Minton, J. E. 
Richards, Esq., Miss Helen S. Wright, the Rev. 
Selah Brown. Prof. J. J. Morris will lead the 
choir singing of the Assembly. The Orion Club 
will furnish most brilliant musical entertain- 
ments during the entire Assembly. 

Recognition Day has been fixed for July to, 
at which time a large class will graduate. Ad- 
dresses will be delivered by Dr. A. C. Hirst, who 


acts both as President and Superintendent of 
Instruction, and by Dr. Gunsaulus. 

Two Summer Schools under Chautauqua 
auspices are proposed, and will be opened July 1, 
to continue two months; a Normal School by 
Prof. D. S. Waterman, in which teachers will be 
aided in preparatory work; and a School of 
Languages by Prof. J. W. Reidemann. Thus 
it will be seen that the Pacific Grove Assembly 
is taking on the proportions of aSummer School 
which characterize the Chautauqua Assembly. 
PIASA BLUFFS, THE present time of writ- 

ILLINOIS. ing is a little early for the 
details of the work for the third session of the 
Piasa Bluffs Assembly, to be held July 29— 
August 18. But such preparations are being 
made as will be certain to secure successful re- 
sults. The officers, of whom the President is 
Mr. Benj. St. James Fry, and the Superintend- 
ent of Instruction, Dr. J. C. W. Coxe, hope that 
the fine new amphitheater now building, will 
be in readiness at the opening of the session. 

The Sunday-school Normal department will 
be conducted by the Superintendent, and the 
Rev. Dr. F. Senig will have charge of all mat- 
ters connected with the C. L. S. C. department. 
Recognition Day will occur on August 7. 


PIEDMONT, At the Piedmont 
ATLANTA,GEORGIA. Assembly, which holds 
its third annual meeting July-16 August 27 there 
will be for the C. L. S. C. department daily 
Round Tables; Sunday Vesper Services; and 
Recognition Day, August 15, at which time the 
address will be made to the Class of ’90 by Dr. 
J. H. Carlisle ; the diplomas will be distributed 
in the afternoon; and a Camp Fire will be 
lighted in the evening. TheC. L. S. C. pros- 
pects are reported as fair. 

Boating, base-ball, classes in calisthenics and 
gymnastics will afford abundant opportunities 
for exercise and recreation. Under the direction 
of the President, the Hon. A. H. Hemphill, the 
mangement greatly improved the grounds. 

Under the direction of the Superintendent the 
following departments of instruction have been 
provided; the Peabody Teachers’ Institute ; 
Grady Summer Schools,—French, Latin, Phy- 
sics, Mathematics, Pedagogics, English Language 
and Literature—Decorative Art; Music; Elocu- 
tion ; Kindergarten ; and Sunday-school Normal. 

The Leading speakers engaged for the plat- 
form for the session are Dr. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
Dr. Lysander Dickerman, Dean A. A. Wright, 
Pres. J. H. Carlisle, Sau Ah-Brah, Mr. Leon H. 
Vincent, the Hon. Ben Butterworth, Dr. Wm. T. 
Harris, the Hon. Edwin Willitts, Maurice 
Thompson, Bishop C. B. Galloway, Dr..M. P, 
Hatfield, and others. 
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PUGET SOUND, Tue marked and growing 
WASHINGTON. interest manifested in the 
Puget Sound Assembly assures an increased 
attendance upon its sixth yearly session to be 
held July 23—August 1. The Rev. J. D. Pierce, 
the President, Prof. L. E. Follensbee, Superin- 
tendent of Instruction, and all other members 
of the Board of managers, by dint of the utmost 
vigilance and effort are placing the Assembly 
upon a solid financial foundation, its influence 
is widening ; and it promises now tobe an estab- 
lished institution which will keep pace in 
growth and development with the new state in 
which it is located. 

Departments of instruction provided for the 
session with able conductors are the Teachers’ 
Normal, Science Classes, Bible Training School, 
and Temperance work. Among the speakers 
announced for the platform are the Rev. A. P. 
Powelson, the Rev. E. G. Wheeler, the Rev. C. C. 
Stratton. Fine boating and fishing, and fine 
parks fitted up for ball games, for tennis, and 
for croquet will afford ample means of recrea- 
tion. 

Recognition Day is to be observed on July 29. 

_ REDONDO BEACH, _ TuEdedication 
SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. ofa large new 
amphitheater at Redondo Beach last February 
formed a fine prelude to the sixth summer ses- 
sion of the Assembly to be opened on July 24 
and to continue until August 15. Situated on 
the ocean coast, the large and well-kept grounds 
offer the best opportunities for out-of-door sports. 

August 14 will be celebrated in due form as 
Recognition Day, for which the full arrange- 
ments are not asyetreported. The departments 
of instruction to be opened are the Sunday- 
school Normal, Modern Languages, and Art. 

Col. Homer B. Sprague, Jahu DeWitt Miller, 
the Rev. Dr. W. H. Milburn, C. E. Bolton, 
Tames Clement Ambrose, Miss Mabel Biggart, 
Dr. H. M. DuBose, the Rev. M. Frost D. D., 
Stephen Bowers, Ph. D., Col. H. H. Markham, 
Wm. Ormiston, D. D., are to appear as lecturers 
during the season. The Rev. S. J. Fleming is 
both President and Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion. 

ROCKY MOUNTAIN, THE leading speakers 
COLORADO. engaged for the plat- 
form during the coming session of the Rocky 
Mountain Assembly are as follows: The Rev. 
J. T. McFarland, Dr. John Chase, the Rev. W. 
F. Slocum, the Rev. W. O. Thompson, the 
Rev. Kerr B. Tupper, D. D., the Rev. Eli Cor- 
win, D. D., the Rev. W. B. Lee, D. D., Prof. J. 
Raymond Brackett, the Rev. E. Trumbull Lee, 
D. D., the Hon. T. C. Henry. 
Under the leadership of R. H. Gilmore, who 
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is both President and Superintendent of Instruc- 
tion, provisions are being made for all parts of 
the work. The Normal Department is to be in 
charge of the Rev. W. H. Brodhead, and the 


Art Department, Prof. Charles M. Carter. 
Other departments not yet fully settled upon 
will be equipped and fully ready for work by the 
time of the opening. 

Recognition Day occurs on July 30, which will 
also be the closing day of this, the fourth session 
of the Assembly, which is to open on July 9. 
ROUND LAKE, OF the ten departments in- 

NEW YORK. cluded in the Round Lake 
Summer Institute, which, with their different 
sessions, will occupy the whole season from 
June 2 to September 3, the Assembly proper 
is assigned the time included between the dates 
July 28 and August 15. These nineteen days 
will be filled with lectures and addresses and 
sermons and talks and Round Tables and con- 
certs and exhibitions and delightful opportuni- 
ties for culture and profit and rest. 

The five classes of instruction belonging to 
the Assembly proper, are: the Post-Graduate 
Class, taught by Dr. H. C. Farrar; the Normal 
School, taught by Dr. B. B. Loomis; the Loyal 
Temperance Legion, the Intermediate Class 
and the Children’s Class. The two leading offi- 
cers of the Assembly are Dr. Wm. Griffin, Presi- 
dent, and Dr. H. C. Farrar, Superintendent of 
Instruction. 

Only a few of the lecturers coming on the 
platform for this the thirteenth session, can be 
indicated. They are Bishop John P. Newman, 
Dr. Henry Buttz, Secretary Melville Dewey, Mr. 
Charles F. Underhill, Dr. S. L. Bowman, Dr. G. 
M. Steele, Dr. James Strong, Philip Phillips. 
A great musical attraction will be the Kellogg 
Concert Company. 

Recognition Day will occur August 9, for 
which occasion the program is as yet not com- 
pleted, but all the usual ceremonies will be ob- 
served in such a manner as to make it what it 
has always been there, a ‘‘red letter day.” 

The natural location of the grounds, together 
with the care bestowed upon them, renders 
them a most delightful resort for recreation. 
SAN MARCOS, THE San Marcos Chautauqua 

TEXAS. will open its sixth Assembly, 
June 26 and continue in session till July 23, 
July 16 being Recognition Day, when Dr. Har- 
rison will make the leading address. The di- 
plomas will be presented by the Superintendent. 
Daily exercises for the C. L. S. C. will be con- 
ducted at the Round Table meetings. 

The Rev. H. M. DuBose is Superintendent of 
instruction; the Rev. M. O. Keller, conductor 
of the C. L. S. C. Department; Dr. S. J. Jones, 
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A.M., Ph.D., Superintendent of the Teachers’ 
Normal Institute; Miss Cara Franklin, mu- 
sical director. 

Some of the special days of the term will be 
Agriculturists’ Day, when a bold effort will be 
made to induce farmers to take up the C.L.S.C. 
course of study, which is so admirably adapted 
to their wants; Texas Day, San Jacinto Day, 
Press Day, National Day, Confederate Home 
Day, Alamo Day, Southern Historical Day, 
Harvest Home Day. 

Among the distinguished men whose services 
have been secured to lecture, are Dr. James A. 
Harrison, LL.D., Ph.D., the Rev. W. T. Stott, 
D.D., the Rev. Dr. Lafferty, ex-Governor 
Ramon Trevino, the Rev. Dr. W. C. Black, the 
Rev. Dr. Chapman, the Rev. Dr. Carrodine, 
W. H. Milburn, Governor Will Cumback. 

The grounds have heen much improved since 
the last meeting, electric lights have been intro- 
duced, and new buildings erected. A pavilion 
has been finely fitted up for the C. L. S. C. 
SEASIDE, KEY EAST, Durinc the past 

NEW JERSEY. winter the Seaside 
Assembly has been preparing for the summer 
session by the erection of two permanent build- 
ings in order to increase their facilities for in- 
struction. There are now ready for use on the 
grounds a large Auditorium, a Hall of Philoso- 
phy, an Art building, and an Entrance building; 
and still, in order to furnish sufficient accommo- 
dation, two large tents have to be called into 
requisition. 

The dates for the opening and closing of the 
coming session, which will make the seventh in 
number, are July 6 and August 31. Under the 
direction of President A. A. Wright, D.D., and 
Superintendent C. R. Blackall, D.D., the follow- 
ing departments are provided for: Art School, 
Elocution, Oratory and Physical Culture, Kin- 
dergarten, Music, Christian Philosophy, Sunday- 
school Work, English Bible, New Testament 
Greek, Ministers’ Institute, French and German. 
The music will be under Prof. A. W. Borst. 

Dr. Wright will address the graduating class 
on Recognition Day, August 28. 

The principal lecturers are to be H. C. Hovey, 
D.D., Prof. Ll. C. Elson, Prof. F. H. Bailey, Mr. 
J. A. Green, Mr. J. C. Ambrose. 

SILVER LAKE, A SESSION twenty-five days 

NEW YORK. in length will open at the 
Silver Lake Assembly and Summer Schools on 
July 14, and continue until August7. The Rev. 
H. C. Woods is President, and the Rev. Ward 
Platt, Superintendent of Instruction. 

Platform speakers engaged are: the Rev. 


Sam P. Jones, the Rev. Geo. P. Hayes, Frank’ 


Beard, the Rev. J. L. Hurlbut, D. D., Mrs. Frank 


Beard, Chancellor C. N. Sims, the Hon. Will 
Cumback, Prof. Wm. A. Dana, H. H. Ragan, Miss 
Gheer, of Japan. Readers and impersonators will 
be, Nella Brown Pond, Alfred Pearsall, Prof. W. 
A.Putnam. In the musical line there will be the 
Three Great Bells, the Harrington Concert Com- 
pany, Prof. C. E. Leslie, Miss Alice Everitt, and 
the Fisk Jubilee Singers. 

For members of the C. L. S. C. there are to 
be Round Table Conferences, in charge of Dr. 
J. L. Hurlbut and Mrs. Frank Beard; C. L. S.C. 
Commencement Day, August 1. For Sunday- 
school workers: Sunday-school Normal Bible 
Study, in charge of Dr. Hurlbut and the Rev. A. 
W. Hayes ; School of English Bible, the Rev. 
W. C. Wilbor, Ph. D., Principal; Sunday-school 
Day, August 5. For Children: The Children’s 
Hour, in charge of the Rev. G.M.Harris. Pic- 
tures every day by Frank Beard. For students: 
Schools of Language, Art, Literature, Music, 
History and Travel, Oratory, Bible Study, Con- 
ference Studies, Theology, Mind Culture, Short- 
Hand, Penmanship, and Practical Business. 


TEXAS, UNDER the direction of 
GEORGETOWN. the Superintendent, the 
Rev. W. H. Shaw, the Texas Chautauqua 
Assembly will convene June 30 and re. 
main in session until July 29. To the Chau- 
tauqua Literary and Scientific Circles of the 
state it sends its third annual greeting and offers 
a hearty welcome; no pains have been spared 
in the preparations to make their stay both 
pleasant and profitable. Daily Round Tables 
will be held, for which a number of special 
essays have been prepared. For Recognition 
Day, July 16, a full program is arranged. The 
graduating exercises will. be conducted by the 
Rev. W. W. Pinson. 

Among special days are National Day, Odd 
Fellows’ Day, Missionary Day, Music Day, and 
Sunday-school Day. 

The Sunday-school Normal is in charge of the 
Rev. E. O. McIntire. 

The Teachers’ Normal, to be organized by 
Prof. C. C. Cody, is made one of the most im- 
portant features of the summer’s work. Other 
departments are the School of Music, directed 
by Mr. W. W. Works, and for which several 
well-known specialists are engaged; the Com- 
mercial School, Principal L. R. Walden, and 
the Children’s Classes. 

From the lecture platform there will be pre- 
sented to the public the following speakers: T. 
DeWitt Talmage, the Rev. R. C. Armstrong, the 
Rev. W. B. Preston, the Hon. A. W. Terrell, the 
Rev. G. O. Bachman, Dr. D. F. C. Timmons, 
Peter Von Finkelstein Mamreov, the Rev. H. A. 
Bourland, Gov. Will Cumback, Gov. J. C. Un- 
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derwood. There will be a series of open air 
concerts by the Texas Chautauqua Band. 
WARSAW, THE announcements for the first 
INDIANA. session of Warsaw Assembly fix 
the place at Spring Fountain Park, on Eagle 
Lake, and the time as July 16-28. The lead- 
ing officer, is the Rev. D. C. Woolpert, M. D., 
D. dD. 

The subjoined are the departments arranged 
for: Normal Classes, School of Philosophy, 
Chorus Class and Voice Culture, Young Peo- 
ples’ Interview, Ministers’ Institute, School of 
Pedagogics, Kindergarten, Bible School, Art 
Department, Sunday-school Synod, Boys and 
Girls’ Convention, School of Stenography and 
Typewriting. The music is in charge of Prof. 
D. A. Clippinger. 

Special musical features are the Lindon Quar- 
tet, Chicago, the Whiteland Band, Indianapolis, 
the Mandolin Orchestra, Warsaw, Ind. 

For the platform speakers there are to be the 
Rev. J. H. Wilson, Prof. J. B. De Mott, Ph D., 
Jahu DeWitt Miller, Joseph Cook, Dr. P.S. 
Henson, Dr. A. A. Willitts, Gen. W. H. Gibson, 
Gov. Will Cumback, Dr. J. H. Potts. 

Special days will be Young People’s Day, Old 
People’s Day, Grand Army Day, Closing Day. 
There will be no Recognition Day, as the plans 
for this work could not be completed in time. 


WASECA, THE Waseca Assembly will 
MINNESOTA, present this year, for its sev- 
enth season, extending from July 8 to July 31, 
a much more complete and elaborate program 
than ever before in its history. The following 
isthe Assembly plan. Departments: I. Music.— 
Director, Prof. H. A. Lewis.——II. Schools— 
Director, the Superintendent of Instruction, the 
Rev. H. C. Jennings; French, German, Short- 
hand, Botany, Biology, Astronomy, Microscopy, 
History ; Crayon Work, Mr. Frank Beard; Com- 
mercial School, Prof. W. L. Beeman.—III. 
Sunday-school—Director, the Rev. F. M. Rule; 
Advanced Normal, Normal, Conversations in 
Practical Methods, the Model Sunday-school. 
—-IV. Teachers’ normal—Director, Prof. A. 
W. Rankin.——V. Theology—Director, the 
Rev. J. E. Smith, D.D.——VI. The C. L. S. C.— 
Director, the Superintendent ; the Round Table, 
the Vesper Service, Recognition Day, July 24, 
for which occasion an elaborate program is pre- 
pared; Dr. Henson will be the speaker, and in 
the evening there will be the Camp Fire. Par- 
ticular attention will be paid throughout the 
Assembly to C. L. S. C. work. 

Among the lecturers engaged are Dr. Talmage, 
the Hon. R. G. Horr, Dr. T. K. Beecher, Joseph 
Cook, C. E. Bolton, Frank Beard, Dr. J.C. Free- 
man, E. L. Eaton, Dr. W. L. Davidson, and 
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many others. The Rev. Dr. J. F. Chaffee is 
President of the Assembly. 
WILLIAMS GROVE, THE sixth session of 

PENNSYLVANIA. _ the Cumberland Val- 
ley Sunday-school Assembly will be held at 
Williams Grove, near Mechanicsburg, Pa., July 
21-26 inclusive. Tuesday the 22d is Chautau- 
qua Day. The management, whose leading 
officers are W. D. Means, President, and H. C 
Pardoe, Conductor of the C. L. S. C. department, 
fixes the afternoon of that day for graduation 
exercises of thé Class of ’90. This will furnish 
an opportunity for a reunion of Chautauquans. 
Dr. George E. Reed, President of Dickinson 
College, will lecture at 10:30 0f this day, and 
the Hon. James (Corporal) Tanner in the even- 
ing. There will be Round Tables and meetings 
of the Society of the Hall in the Grove. 

The Normal department will be made a prom- 
inent feature of the season. Special Days will 
be Temperance, Missionary,and the Annual Feast 
Day in the Woods, which is a very unique occa- 
sion. The leading speakers engaged are George 
E. Reed, D.D , President of Dickinson College, 
Willis J. Beecher,the Hon. James Tanner, Clinton 
B. Fisk, W. H. Davidson, George B. Stewart. 


WINFIELD, THE opening of the fourth an- 

KANSAS. nual session of the Winfield 
Chautauqua Assembly will occur on June 24, and 
the closing exercises on July 4. Recognition 
Day will occur on July 1, at which time it is 
hoped that Bishop Vincent will be present and 
make the address. There will be the usual 
Cc. L. S. C. ceremonies and illuminations. 

The different departments and their instructors 
will be as follows: Normal Classes, the Rev. 
B. T. Vincent; Music, Prof. Geo. F. Brierly ; 
Elocution, Prof. W. W. Carnes. 

The lecturers secured are Dr. Talmage, Dr. 
Robert McIntyre, Dr. G. W. Miller, General 
Alger, Rev. Dr. Winters, A. Minor Griswold. 
Arrangements are being completed with several 
other lecturers of national reputation. 

A special feature of the Assembly will be 
Editors’ Day, June 24th, when leading newspaper 
men ‘of the country will speak. 

The President, J. C. Fuller, and the Superin- 
tendent, the Rev. B. T. Vincent, D. D., report 
that there was never so deep an interest taken 
in all matters connected with the Assembly and 
Cc. L. S. C. work as there is this year. 

THE Mahtomedi Assembly will hold a session 
at White Bear Lake, Minn., and Clarion District 
Assembly, Pa., in July. The dates of opening 
and closing have not been received, and no 
further data than that Recognition Day Services 
would be celebrated on July 19 and July 12 
respectively. 
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MY GARDEN. 


ILEFT my garden for a week, just at the close 
of the dry spell. A season of rain immediately 
set in, and when I returned the transformation 
was wonderful. In one week, every vegetable 
had fairly jumped forward. The tomatoes, 
which I left slender plants, eaten of bugs and 
debating whether they would go backward or 
forward, had become stout and lusty, with thick 
stems and dark leaves,and some of them had blos- 
somed. Thecorn waved like that which grows 
so rank out of the French-English mixture at 
Waterloo. The squashes—I will not speak of 
the squashes. The most remarkable growth 
was the asparagus. There was nota spear above 
ground when I went away; and now it had 
sprung up, and gone to seed, and there were 
stalks higher than my head. I am entirely 
aware of the value of words, and of moral obli- 
gations. When I say that the asparagus had 
grown six feet in seven days, I expect and wish 
to be believed. I am a little particular about 
the statement; for, if there is a prize offered 
for asparagus at the next agricultural fair, I wish 
to compete, speed to govern. What I claim is 
the fastest asparagus. As for eating purposes, I 
have seen better. 

I scarcely dare trust myself to speak of the 
weeds. They grow as if the devil was in them. 
I know a lady, a member of the church, and a 
very good sort of woman, considering the sub- 
ject condition of that class, who says that the 
weeds work on her to that extent, that, in going 
through her garden, she has the greatest diffi- 
culty in keeping the ten commandments in any 
thing like an unfractured condition. I asked 
her which one, but she said all of them; one 
felt like breaking the whole lot. The sort of 
weed which I hate most (if I can be said to hate 
any thing that grows in my own garden) is the 
‘‘pusley,” a fat, ground-clinging, spreading, 
greasy thing, and the most propagatious (it is 
not my fault if the word is not in the dictionary) 
plant I know. I saw a Chinaman who came 
over with a returned missionary, and pretended 
to be converted, boil a lot of it in a pot, stir in 
eggs, and mix and eat it with relish —‘‘ Me 
likee he.’’ It will be a good thing to keep the 
Chinamen on when they come to do our garden- 
ing. I only fear that they will cultivate it at the 
expense of the strawberries and melons. Who 


can say that other weeds, which we despise, may 


not be the favorite food of some remote people 
or tribe. We ought to abate our conceit. It is 
possible that we destroy in our gardens that 
which is really of most value in some other 
place. Perhaps, in like manner, our faults and 
vices are virtues in some remote planet. I cannot 
see, however, that this thought is of the slightest 
value to us here, any more than weeds are. 

There is another subject which is forced upon 
my notice. I like neighbors, and I like chickens; 
but I do not think they ought to be united near 
agarden. Neighbors’ hens in your garden are 
an annoyance. Even if they did not scratch up 
the corn, and peck the strawberries, and eat the 
tomatoes, it is not pleasant to see them straddling 
about in their jerkey, high-stepping, speculative 
manner, picking inquisitively here and there. 
It is of no use to tell your neightor that his hens 
eat your tomatoes: it makes no impression on 
him, for the tomatoes are not his. The best 
way is to casually remark to him that he has a 
fine lot of chickens, pretty well grown, and that 
you like spring chickens broiled. He will take 
them away at once. The neighbors’ small chil- 
dren are also out of place in your garden, in 
strawberry and currant time. I hope I appre- 
ciate the value of children. But the problem is 
what to do with them in a garden. For they are 
not good to eat, and there is a law against making 
away with them. The law is not very well en- 
forced, it is true; for people do thin them out 
with constant dosing, paregoric, and soothing- 
sirups, and scanty clothing. But I, for one, 
feel that it would not be right, aside from the 
law, to take the life even of the smallest child, 
for the sake of a little fruit, more or less, in the 
garden. I may be wrong; but these are my 
sentiments, and I am not ashamed of them. 
When we come, as Bryant says in his “ Iliad,” 
to leave the circus of this life, and join that in- 
numerable caravan which moves, it will be some 
satisfaction to us, that we have never, in the way 
of gardening, disposed of even the humblest child 
unnecessarily. My plan would be to put them 
into Sunday-school, and to give the Sunday- 
schools an agricultural turn ; teaching the chil- 
dren the sacredness of neighbors’ vegetables. I 
think that our Sunday-schools do not sufficiently 
impress upon children the danger from snakes 
and otherwise of going into neighbors’ gar- 
dens.—From Charles Dudley Warner's “ My 
Summer in a Garden.” 























A FOURTH OF JULY SENTIMENT. 

‘TF you are ever tempted to say a word or to 
do a thing that shall put a bar between you and 
your family, your home and your country, pray 
Godin His mercy to take you that instant home 
to His own heaven. Stick by your family, boy; 
forget you have a self, while you do every thing 
for them, Think of your home, boy; write, and 
send, and talk about it. Let it be nearer and 
nearer to your thought, the farther you have to 
travel from it; and rush back to it, when you 
are free, as that poor black slave is doing now. 
And for your country, boy,’’ and the words rat- 
tled in his throat, ‘‘and for that flag,” and he 
pointed to the ship, ‘‘never dream a dream but of 
serving her as she bids you, though the service 
carry you through a thousand hells. No mat- 
ter what happens to you, no matter who flatters 
you or who abuses you, never look at another 
flag, never let a night pass but you pray God to 
bless that flag. Remember, boy, that behind 
all these men you have to do with, behind offi- 
cers, and government, and people even, there is 
the Country Herself, your Country, and that 
you belong to Her as you belong to your own 
mother.’’—Zdward Everett Hale.* 


ALGONQUINS vs. ATALANTAS 

No boat-race or regatta ever began at the time 
appointed for the start. Somebody breaks an 
oar, or somebody fails to appear in season, or 
something is the matter with a seat or an out- 
rigger; or ifthere is no such excuse, the crew 
of one or both or all the boats to take part in 
the race must paddle about to get themselves 
ready for work, to the infinite weariness of all 
the spectators, who naturally ask why all this 
getting ready is not attended to beforehand. 
The Algonquins wore plain gray flannel suits 
and white caps. The young ladies were all in 
dark blue dresses, touched up with a red ribbon 
here and there, and wore light straw hats. The 
little coxswain of the Atalanta was the last to 
step on board. As she took her place she care- 
fully deposited at her feet a white handkerchief 
wrapped about something or other—perhaps a 
sponge, in case the boat should take in water. 

At last the Algonquin shot out from the little 
nook where she lay—long, narrow, shining, 
swift as a pickerel when he darts from the reedy 
shore. It was a beautiful sight to see the eight 
young fellows in their close-fitting suits, their 
brown muscular arms bare, bending their backs 
for the stroke and recovering, as if they were 
parts of a single machine. 





*The Man Without a Country. New York and Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
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“The gals cant stan’ it agin them fellers,’’ 
said the old blacksmith from the village. 

“‘You wait till the gals get a-goin’,’’ said the 
carpenter, who had often worked in the gymna- 
sium of the Corinna Institute, and knew some- 
thing of their muscular accomplishments. ‘‘Y’ 
ought to see ’em climb ropes, and swing dumb- 
bells, and pull in them rowin’-machines. Ask 
Jake there whether they can’t row a mild in 
wenn sare time—he knows all abaout it.”’ 

we omits his pom preliminary signal, and 
delivered himself to the following effect : 

‘‘Wahl, I don’ know jest what tosay. I’ve 
seed ’em both often enough when they was 
practisin’, an’ I tell ye the’ wa’n’t no slouch 
abaout neither on ’em. But them boats is all- 
fired long, ’n’ eight on ’em stretched ina 
straight line eendways makes a considerable 
piece aout ’fa mile ’n’ahaaf. I’d bateon them 
gals if it wa’n't that them fellers is naturally 
longer winded, as the gals ’1l find aout by the 
time they git raound the stake ’n’ over agin the 
big ellum. I’ll go ye a quarter on the pahnts 
asset the petticoats.’’ 


Five minutes passed, and all eyes were 
strained to the south looking for the Atalanta. 
A clump of trees hid the edge of the lake along 
which the Corinna’s boat was stealing toward 
the starting point. Presently the long shell 
swept into view, with its blooming rowers, who, 
with their ample dresses, seemed to fill it almost 
as full as Raphael fills his skiff on the edge of 
the Lake of Galilee. Andif the sight of the 
other boat and its crew was beautiful, how lovely 
was the look of this! Eight young girls—young 
iadies, for those who prefer that more dignified 
and less attractive expression—all in the flush 
of youth, all in vigorous health; every muscle 
taught its duty; each rower alert, not to bea 
tenth of asecond out of time, or let her oar dally 
with the water so as to lose an ounce of its pro- 
pelling virtue; every eye kindling with the 
hope of victory. Each of the boats was cheered 
as it came in sight, but the cheers for the Ata- 
lanta were natmully the loudest, as the gal- 
lantry of one sex and the clear, high voices of 
the other gave it life and vigor. 

‘Take your places!” shouted the umpire, five 
minutes before the half hour. The two boats 
felt their way slowly and cautiously to their 
positions, which had been determined by care- 
ful measurement. After a little backing and 
filling they got into line, at the proper distance 
from each other, and sat motionless, their bodies 
bent forward, their arms outstretched, their oars 
in the water, waiting for the word. 
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‘*Go!’’ shouted the umpire. 

Away sprang the Atalanta, and far behind her 
leaped the Algonquin, her oars bending like so 
many Indian bows as their blades flashed 
through the water. 

‘‘A stern chase is a long chase,’’ especially 
when one craftis a great distance behind the 
other. It looked as if it would be impossible for 
the rear boat to overcome the odds against it. Of 
course the Algonquin kept gaining, but could it 
possibly gain enough? That was the question. 
As the boats got farther and farther away, it be- 
came more and more difficult to determine what. 
change there was in the interval between them. 

But when they came to rounding the stake, it 
was easier to guess at the amount of space 
which had been gained. It wasclear that some- 
thing like half the distance, four lengths, as 
nearly as could be estimated, had been made up 
in rowing the first three-quarters of a mile. 
Could the Algonquins do a little better than 
this in the second half of the race-course, they 
would be sure of winning. 

The boats had turned the stake, and were 
coming in rapidly. Every minute the Univer- 
sity boat was getting nearer the other. 

**Go it, Quins !’’ shouted the students. 

‘*Pull away, Lantas !’’ screamed the girls, who 
were crowding down to the edge of the water. 

Nearer,—nearer,—the rear boat is pressing 
the other more and more closely,— a few more 
strokes, and they will be even, for there is but 
one length between them, and thirty rods will 
carry them to the line. It looks desperate for 
the Atalantas. The bow oar of the Algonquins 
turns his head. He sees the little coxswain lean- 
ing forward at every stroke, as if her trivial 
weight were of such mighty consequence,—but 
a few ounces might turn the scale of victory. 
As he turned he caught a glimpse of the stroke 
oar of the Atalanta. What a flash of loveliness 
it was. Her face was like the reddest of June 
roses, with the heat and the strain and the 
pass‘on ofexpected triumph. The bow oar was 
a staunch and steady rower, but he was human. 
The blade of his oar lingered in the water; a 
little more and he would have caught a crab, 
and perhaps lost the race by his momentary 
bewilderment. 

The boat, which seemed as if it had all the 
life and nervousness of a Derby three-year-old, 
felt the slight check, and all her men bent more 
vigorously to their oars. The Atalantas saw the 
movement, and made a spurt to keep their lead 
and gain upon it iftheycould. It wasof no use. 
The strong arms of the young men were too 
much for the young maidens; only a few 
lengths remained to be rowed, and they would 


certainly pass the Atalanta before she could 
reach the line. 

The little coxswain saw that it wasall up with 
the girl’s crew if she could not save them by 
some strategic device. As she stooped, she lifted 
the handkerchief at her feet, and took from it a 
flaming bouquet. ‘‘ Look !’’ she cried, and flung 
it just forward of the track of the Algonquin. 
It was a challenge; how could he be sucha 
coward as to decline accepting it ! 

He turned the boat’s head a little by backing 
water. He came up with the floating flowers, 
and near enough to reach them. He stooped 
and snatched them up, with the loss perhaps of 
a second in all. He felt sure of his victory. 

The bow of the Algonquin passes the stern of 
the Atalanta. The bow of the Algonquin is on 
a level with the middle of the Atalanta. Three 
more lengths’ rowing and the college crew will 
pass the girls. 

“Hurrah for the Quins!” The Algonquin 
ranges up alongside of the Atalanta. 

‘Through with her!’ shouts the captain of 
the Algonquin. 

“Now, girls!” shrieks the captain of the 
Atalanta. 

They near the line, every rower straining des- 
perately, almost madly. Crack goes the oar of 
the Atalanta’s captain, and up flash its splint- 
ered fragments, as the stem of her boat springs 
past the line, eighteen inches at least ahead of 
the Algonquin. 

Hooraw for the Lantas! Hooraw for the 
Girls! Hooraw for the Institoot! shout a hun- 
dred voices. 

‘‘Hurrah for woman’s rights and female suf 
frage !’’ pipes the small voice of The Terror, and 
there is loud laughing and cheering all around. 

She had not studied her classical dictionary 
and her mythology for nothing. ‘I have paid 
off one old score,’’ she said. ‘Set down my 
damask roses against the golden apples of 
Hippomenes.”’ 

It was that one second lost in snatching up 
the bouquet. which gave the race to the 
Atalantas.—/vom Oliver Wendell Holmes’ ‘A 
Mortal Antipathy.’’* 


A BED OF NETTLES. 
REACHING my hand into the hedge-row to pick 
a long. lithe, blossoming spray of black bryony-- 
here it is, with its graceful climbing stem, its 
glossy heart-shaped leaves, and its pretty, 





* Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Com- 
pany. 
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greenish lily flowers—I have stung myself 
rather badly against the nettles that grow rank 
and tall from the rich mud in the ditch below. 
Nothing soothes a nettle-sting like philosophy 
and dock-leaf; so I shall rub a little of the leaf 
on my hand, and then sit awhile on the Hole 
Farm gate here to philosophize about nettles 
and things generally, as is my humble wont. 
There is a great deal more in nettles, I believe, 
than most people are apt to imagine; indeed, 
the nettle-philosophy at present current with 
the larger part of the world, seems to me lament- 
ably one-sided. Asa rule, the sting is the only 
point in the whole organization of the family 
over which we waste a single thought. That 
is our ordinary human narrowness; in each 
plant or animal we interest ourselves about that 
one part alone which has special relations with 
it, for good or for evil. Now I frankly admit at 
the present moment that the nettle-sting has 
an obtrusive and unnecessarily pungent way 
of forcing itself upon the human attention ; but 
it does not sum up the whole life-history of the 
plant in its own one peculiarity for all that. The 
nettle exists for its own sake, we may be sure, 
and not merely for the sake of occasionally in- 
flicting a passing smart upon the meddlesome 
human fingers. 

However, the sting itself, viewed philosophic- 
ally, is not without decided interest of its own. 
It is one, and perhapsthe most highly developed, 
among the devices by which plants guard them- 
selves against the attacks ofanimals. But the 
sting certainly does not exhaust the whole 
philosophy of the nettle. Look, for example, 
at the stem and leaves. The nettle has found 
its chance in life, its one fitting vacancy, among 
the ditches and waste-places by roadsides or 
near cottages; and it has laid itself out for the 
circumstances in which it lives. Its near relative, 
the hop, is a twisting climber; its southern 
cousins, the fig and the mulberry, are tall and 
spreading trees. But the nettle has made itself 
a niche in nature along the bare patches which 
diversify human cultivation ; and it has adapted 
its stem and leaves to the station in life where it 
has pleased Providence to place it. 

Then again, there is the flower of the nettle, 
which in most plants is so much the most con- 
spicuous part of all. Yet in this particular 
plant it is so unobtrusive that most people never 
notice its existence in any way. That is because 
the nettle is wind-fertilized, and so does not 
need bright and attractive petals. Here are the 
flowering branches, a lot of little forked antler- 
like spikes, sticking out at right angles from 
the stem, and half concealed by the leaves of 
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the row above them. Like many other wind- 
fertilized flowers, the stamens and pistils are 
collected on different plants — a plan which ab- 
solutely ensures cross-fertilization, without the 
aid of insects. 

Finally, there is the question of fruit. Inthe 
fig and the mulberry, the fruit is succulent and 
depends for its dispersion upon birds and animals. 
In the nettle it takes the form of a tiny seed- 
like flattened nut. Why is this, again? One 
might as well ask, why are we not all Lord 
Chancellors or Presidents of the Royal Academy. 
Each plant and each animal makes the best of 
such talents as it has got, and gets on by their 
aid; but all have not the same talents. One 
survives by dint of its prickles; another by 
dint of its attractive flowers; a third by its 
sweet fruit ; a fourth by its hard nut-shell. As 
regards stings, the nettle is one of the best pro- 
tected plants ; as regards flowers and fruit, it is 
merely one of the ruck. Every plant can only 
take advantage of any stray chances it happens 
to possess ; and the same advantageous tenden- 
cies do not show themselves in all alike. It is 
said that oncea certain American, hearing of 
the sums which Canova got for his handicraft, 
took his son to the great man’s studio, and in- 
quired how much he would ask to make the boy 
asculptor. But thereis no evidence to show 
that the aspiring youth ever produced an Aphro- 
dite or a Discobolus.—Grant Allen. 


THE PATRIOTIC ORATOR. 

WE’RE a vast people—that’s beyond a doubt— 
And nothing loath to let the secret out. 
Vain were his labors who should now begin 
To stop our growth, or fence the country in. 
Let the bold sceptic who denies our worth 
Just hear it proved on any ‘‘Glorious Fourth,”’’ 
When patriot tongues the thrilling tale rehearse 
In grand orations, or resounding verse ; 
When poor John Bull beholds his navies sink 
Before the blast, in swelling floods of ink, 
And vents his wrath till all around is blue, 
To see his armies yearly flogged anew ; 
While honest Dutchmen, round the speaker's 

stand, 
Forget, for once, their dearer fatherland, 
And thrifty Caledonians bless the fate 
That gives them freedom at so cheap a rate, 
And a clear right to celebrate the day, 
And not a baubee for the boon to pay ; 
And Gallia’s children prudently relieve 
Their bursting bosoms, with as loud a ‘‘ vive”’ 
For “‘L’Amérique,”’ as when their voices swell 
With equal glory for “la bagatelle’’; 
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And ardent sons pf Erin’s blessed Isle 

Grow patriotic in the Celtic style, 

And, all for friendship, bruise each other’s eyes, 
As when Saint Patrick claims the sacrifice ; 
While thronging Yankees, all intent to hear, 
As if the speaker were an auctioneer, 

Swell with the theme, till every mother’s son 
Feels all his country’s magnitude his own. 
You'll hear about that sturdy little flock 

Who landed once on Plymouth’s barren rock, 
Daring the dangers of the angry main, 

For civil freedom and for godly gain ; 

An honest, frugal, hardy, dauntless band, 

Who sought a refuge in this Western land, 
Where—(if their own quaint language I may use 
That carried back the first Colonial news)— 

‘‘ Where all the saints may worship as they wish, 
And catch abundance of the finest fish.” 

You'll hear, amazed, the hardships they endured, 
To what untold privations were inured,— 

What wondrous feats of stout, herculean toil, 
Ere they subdued the savage and the soil, 

And drave, at least, the intruding heathen out, 
Till deren, ann, all were brags to rout. 


These Pane pioneers 
Grow, in the flight of scarce a hundred years, 
Till, where a few weak colonies were seen, 
Thrive in their strength “the glorious Old 
Thirteen.” 

And these, anon, released from British rule, 
Swarm like the pupils of a parish school ; 
And still they flourish at a wondrous rate, 
Towns follow towns, and state succeeds to state, 
Until, at last, among its crimson bars, 
Our country’s banner, crowded full of stars, 
O’er Freedom’s sons in happy triumph waves. 

—John G. Saxe. 


ONE DAY’S CAMPING OUT. 

I HAD been working very hard at the office 
that summer, and was very glad to think of my 
two weeks’ vacation. I had intended spending 
these two weeks in rural retirement at home, 
but my family physician caused me to change 
my mind. I told him my plan. 

‘*Now,” said he, “if I were you, I’d do 
nothing of the kind. You have been working 
too hard; your face shows it. You need rest 
and change. Nothing will do youas much good 
as tocamp out; that will be fifty times better 
than going to any summer resort. You can 
take your wife with you. I know she'll like it. 
I don’t care where you go, so that it’s a healthy 
spot. Get a good tent and an outfit, be off to 
the woods, and forget all about business and do- 
mestic matters for a few weeks.” 
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This sounded delightful and I propounded the 
matter to Euphemia that evening. She thought 
very well of it, and was sure we could do it. 

We laid in a stock of canned and condensed 
provisions, and I bought a book on camping out 
so as to be well posted on the subject. 

We found it very difficult to decide where to 
go. There were thousands of places where peo- 
ple went to camp out, but none of them seemed 
to be the place for us. Most of them were too 
faraway. We figured up the cost of taking our- 
selves and our camp equipage to the Adiron- 
dacks, the lakes, the trout streams of Maine, or 
any of these well known resorts, and we found 
that we could not afford such trips; especially 
for a vacation of but fourteen days. 

On Sunday afternoon we took a little walk. 
“Look here !”’. exclaimed Euphemia, ‘‘do you 
see this river, those woods, those beautiful 
fields, with not a soul in them or anywhere near 
them; and those lovely blue mountains over 
there? Now what could we want better than 
this?’’ She continued, ‘‘ here we can fish and 
do every thing that we want to. I say, let us 
camp here on our own river. I can take you to 
the very spot for the tent. Come on, what do 
you want with your Adirondacks and your Dis- 
mal Swamps? Here, under this oak is the place 
for the tent.” 

‘‘EKuphemia,”’ said I, in as composed a tone 
as possible, although my whole frame was 
trembling with emotion, ‘‘ Euphemia, I am glad 
I married you.” 

Early the next morning, old John’s fifteen- 
dollar horse drew from our house a wagon-load 
of camp-fixtures. 

Old John helped me pitch the tent, and as 
neither of us understood the matter very well, it 
took us some time. 

The fire did not burn very well, and whileI 
was at work at it Euphemia spread a cloth upon 
the grass, and set fortk bread and butter, cheese, 
sardines, potted ham, preserves, biscuits, and a 
lot of other things. 

We did not wait for the kettle to boil, but con- 
cluded to do without tea or coffee for this meal, 
and content ourselves with pure water. For 
some reason or other, however, the creek water 
did not seem to be very pure, and we did not 
like it at all. ‘‘ After luncheon,’’ said I, ‘“‘we 
will go and look foraspring.”” Soon afterlunch 
we started out. We searched high and low, 
near and far, for a spring, but could not find 
one. At length, by merest accident, we found 


ourselves in the vicinity of old John’s little 
house. We told old John about our unexpected 
trouble in finding a spring. 

“No,” said he very slowly, “there is no spring 

















very near to you. Didn’t you tell your gal to 
bring you water?” 

“‘No,’”’ I replied, ‘‘ we don’t want her coming 
down to the camp.”’ 

‘Oh, very well,’’ said John, “I will bring 
good water, morning and night—good, fresh 
water—from my well, for—for ten cents a day.”’ 

Early in the afternoon I went out to catch 
some fish. I had been fishing an hour or more 
when I saw Euphemia running toward me. 

‘‘What’s the matter ?’’ said I. 

“Oh, nothing. I’ve just come down to see 
how you were getting along. Haven’t you been 
gone an awfully long time? And are those all 
the fish you’ve caught? What little bits of 
things they are. I thought people who camped 
out caught big fish and lots of them?” 

“That depends a good deal upon where they 
camp,’’ said I, 

‘Yes, I suppose so,’’ replied Euphemia; ‘‘ how- 
ever, if you can’t catch any, you might go up to 
the road and watch for Mr. Mulligan.” 

“T’m not going to the road to watch for any 
fishman,’’ I replied, a little more testily than I 
should have spoken. ‘‘ What sort of camping 
out would that be?” 

I went a short distance up the creek and threw 
my line into a dark, shadowy pool, under some 
alders, where there should certainly be fish. 
And, sure enough, in less than a minute I got a 
splendid bite. I would have played the fish until 
he was tired, and I could pull him out without 
risk to the pole, but I did not know exactly how 
the process of ‘‘ playing ’’ was conducted. 

Directly I heard Euphemia cry out: 

“Give him the butt ! Give him the butt!’’ 

‘*Give him what ?”’ I exclaimed. 

“The butt! the butt! I read how Edward 
Everett Hale did it in the Adirondacks.”’ ‘‘No, 
it wasn’t Hale at all,’’ said I, as [jumped about 
the bank; ‘‘It was Mr. Murray.” 

‘‘Well, it was one of those fishing ministers, 
and I know that it caught the fish.” 

As soon as I had a firm hold about it I pulled 
in regardless of consequences, and hauled 
ashore an enormous cat-fish. 

“‘Hurrah,” I shouted, ‘‘here is a prize.’’ 

So back to camp we went. My wife fried the 
fish, because I told her that was the way that 
cat-fish ought to be cooked, although she said 
that it seemed very strange to her to camp out 
for the sake of oue’s health, and then to eat 
fried fish. 

But that fish was delicious. 
of it made us hungry. 

“Now isn’t this better than being cooped up 
in a narrow, constricted house ?’’ said I. 

“Ever so much better,’ said Euphemia. 


The very smell 
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‘“Now we know what nature is. We are sitting 
down in her lap, and she is cuddling us up.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I think this is perfectly splendid !’’ said 
she, makinga little dab at her face, ‘‘if it wasn’t 
for the mosquitoes.”’ 

‘‘They are bad,” I said. ‘‘I thought my pipe 
would keep them off, but it don’t. There must 
be plenty of them down at that creek.” 

‘* Why there are thousands of them here !’’ ex- 
claimed Euphemia. ‘‘I never saw any thing like 
it. They are getting worse every minute.” 

“‘T’ll tell you what we must do,’’ I exclaimed, 
jumping up. ‘‘We must make a smudge.”’ 

‘‘What’s that? Do you rub it on yourself?”’ 
asked Euphemia, anxiously. 

“No, it is only a great smoke. Come, let us 
gather up dry leaves and make a smoldering 
fire of them.’ - 

We managed to get up avery fair smudge, 
and we stood to the lee-ward of it, until Euphe- 
mia began to cough and sneeze, as if her head 
would come off. With tears running from her 
eyes, she declared she would rather go and be 
eaten alive than stay in that smoke. 

‘‘ Perhaps we are too near it,” said I. 

‘‘That may be,’’ she answered, ‘‘ but I have 
had enough smoke. ‘‘Why didn’t I think of it 
before? I brought two vails. Wecan put these 
over our faces and wear gloves.”’ 

Veiled and gloved we bade defiance to the 
mosquitoes and we sat and talked for an hour or 
more. I madea little hole in my veil through 
which I put the mouth-piece of my pipe. 

When it became really dark, I lighted the 
lantern, and we prepared for a well earned 
night’s rest.— Arranged from Frank Stockton’s 
“ Rudder Grange.’’* 


SUMMER NOON. 
THE air is full of soothing sounds. The bee 
Within the waxen lily’s honeyed cells, 
In monotone of mellow measure tells 
His yet unsated joyance; drowsily 
The swallows spill their liquid melody 
As down the sky they drop, and faintly swells 
The tremulous tinkle of the far sheep bells, 
While wind-harps sigh in every crownéd tree. 


Beneath the beechen shade the reapers lie, 

Upon their lips a merry harvest tune ; 

Knee-deep within a neighboring stream, the kine 

Stand blinking idly in the clear sunshine ; 

And like a dream of olden Arcady 

Seems the sweet languor of the summer noon. 
—Clinton Scollard.t 


* New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


t+ Old and New World Lyrics. New York: Frederick 
A. Stokes and Brother. 





TALK ABOUT BOOKS. 


Dr. Crooks has clearly estab- 
lished for himself a high repu- 
tation as a biographer in his Life of Bishop 
Simpson.* It is in all respectsan able work. It 
plainly traces the successive steps of the pro- 
gress of the Bishop from a poor village lad 
through all the varying phases of his successful 
career. The versatile character of the man is 
strikingly portrayed, — his modesty, his un- 
assuming manners, his self-distrustfulness, and, 
on the other hand, his perseverance, his deter- 
mined will power, his remarkable powers as an 
orator, an administrator, a far-seeing statesman, 
and a Christian minister. A decided partisan 
in allthe great issues of the day and in ardent 
sympathy with true advance movements, it is 
shown how his strong personality left its impress 
everywhere, and influenced all persons. The 
author counts the stirring addresses of Bishop 
Simpson during the Civil War as of more value 
to the nation than an army of men, and calls 
back to mind the high estimate placed upon his 
personal counsel by President Lincoln. The 
book, a large portion of which is composed of 
extracts from the Bishop’s own writings, also 
offers a fine study in the history of Methodism. 


he. If Mr. Henry Boynton had been 
, oY reared and disciplined in ancient 
Sparta he could not have learned 

amore laconic style of expression than that 
which marks his book “The World’s Greatest 
Conflict.’’+ The bold, terse sentences seem fairly 
to be shot at the reader. Many of the statements 
are so contrary to prevalent opinion as to cause 
the thought that they have originated with him, 
but he is careful to support all with high testi- 
mony. The struggle for good government, 
especially that made in the United Statesin the 
earlier part of its national existence, and in 
France during and after her Reign of Terror, he 
esteems as the greatest conflict of the world. 
——Part II. of the Allen-Myers’ series of text- 
books on “‘ Ancient History,” t covers the Roman 
period. The éxcellent method pursued in the 
preceding volume of giving clear divisions and 
outlines in short paragraphs marked by heavy 


Bishop Simpson. 





* The Life of Bishop Matthew Simpson. By George R. 
Crooks, D.D. New York: Harper and Brothers. Price, 
$3.75. 

+ The World’s Greatest Conflict. By Henry Boynton. 
Boston : D. Lothrop Company. Price, $1.25. 

t A Short History of the Roman People. By William F. 
Allen. Boston: Ginn & Co. 


black faced type, is preserved. Its style of 
writing is simple and interesting ; its statements 
are careful and accurate. A valuable feature is 
to be found in the frequent foot-notes referring 
to historical novels and popular readings bear- 
ing upon the lessons for fuller illustrations of 
their events and times.——‘‘ The Story of Rus- 
sia,’’* beginning with the legendary times which 
center about Novgorod and Kiev and furnish 
among many sketches those of the ancient 
Vikings and of Vladimir, the first Christian 
ruler, and ending with an account of the present 
Czar, ruling over an immense region of 8,644,100 
square miles, is one of particular interest at the 
present time and is well told. At the outset the 
author announces it as his intention to avoid 
drawing his sketch from an English standpoint, 
which would conceal the dark parts of the 
picture, and also to avoid indulging in the abuse 
which some Western writers heap upon that 
land. The result is a fair, unprejudiced, evenly- 
balanced history.——English history from the 
time of Queen Elizabeth to that of Queen Anne, 
is unrolled before the reader as in a panorama 
in the second volume of ‘‘English Lands, Let- 
ters and Kings.”’+ Bright, flashing little glimpses 
of all great events and great personages are 
given,and the whole are deftly linked together by 
such clear and pleasing explanations as to make 
the work adelightfulentertainment. Asa guide 
to the literature touching upon these times, it 
possesses great value, referring as it does, to all 
works of note concerning them, whether in 
the form of history, biography, novels, or poetry. 


a There could be no more charming 

“I book of its kind than Mr. Story’s 
‘* Conversations in a Studio.’’{ It 

is the talk of two cultured persons familiar with 
the best things in art, literature, and history, 
whose discussions are not mere ‘‘ words, words, 
words,” but the clear expression of ideas. The 
conversation is spirited and is stimulating to the 
reader, recalling what has long been forgotten 
and bringing out a new shade of meaning; and 
sometimes these garrulous two by their clear 

* The Story of Russia. By W.R. Morfill, M. A. New 
York : Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

+English Lands, Letters and Kings. By Donald G. 
Mitchell. New York: Charles Scribner’s Son’s. Price, 
$1.50. 

tConversations in a Studio. By William Wetmore 
Story. Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and 
Company. z2volumes. Price, $1 25 each. 
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criticisms and minute analyses make the most 
favorite theory seem foolish. Mr. Story says 
that ‘‘a new joke is almost as rare as anewstar’’; 
this is true of the don mots and illustrations of 
the two conversers, but they are so apropos that 
this is easily forgiven and they are recognized 
as ‘‘good things.’? One could wish that these 
brilliant talkers might go on forever.——Quite 
as pleasing in their way as Mr. Story’s Dia- 
logues are Mr. Russell’s Monologues.* The 
author has read widely in English and French 
literature. The manners of men, their eccen- 
tricities of mind, their antipathies and likings, 
their odd experiences, he has a genius for pick- 
ing outof his reading and grouping. Does 
something suggest the devil to him, he imme- 
diately recalls Carlyle’s anger with Emerson for 
not believing in his Majesty, Crebillon’s choosing 
his domain for the scene of his tragedies be- 
cause Corneille had appropriated heaven, and 
Racine, earth, etc. Is he forced to choose be- 
tween town and country, immediately he sum- 
mons Macaulay and Jekyll and Lamb, and 
uumbers of others to tel! him what they think 
ofthe two. Whatever comes up, his books fur- 
nish him stuff for monologues whose cleverness 
and informality make them delightful reading. 
——tThere is much droll comment and some 
clever mots in Jerome’s ‘‘ Idle Thoughts.’’} The 
commonest of topics furnish his themes and 
they are treated with an easy loquacity some- 
times very graceful, but which now and then 
shows an attempt at whimsicality or humor 
which is not pleasing. A wise pruning would 
have made the book better. There is much re- 
freshing common sense in his discussions on get- 
ting on in the world, on being idle, and on dress- 
ing.—Mr. Gosse has published an appreciative 
and worthy tribute to the memory of Robert 
Browning in his little volume of “‘ Personalia.’’t 
Bright sketches of the poet’s personal career,short 
reviews of some of his works, and personal im- 
pressions received during years of familiar ac- 
quaintance form this most readable book. The 
spirit of loyal friendship running through the 
whole is one of its admirable features.——To 
the edition of the Variorum Shakspere has 
been added the volume ‘‘As You Like It.”|| 





*A Club of One. Ina Club Corner. By A. P. Russell. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflinand Company. Price, $1.25 each. 

tIdle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. A Book for an Idle 
Holiday. By Jerome R. Jerome. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company. Price, $1.00, 

tRobert Browning’s Personalia. By Edmund Gosse. 
Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
Price, 75 cts. 

| A New Variorum Edition of Shakspere. Edited by 
Horace Howard Furness. Vol. VII. As You Like It. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price, $4.00. 
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Students will find nothing left to wish for in 
this superb rendering of this purely English 
play. Asin the other books of this series, the 
text is that of the ‘‘ First Folio,’’ and as foot 
notes appear on each page the different render- 
ings given in all other leading editions, and also 
the explanations and illustrations of the editor 
which remove all obscurity. In the Appendix, 
comprising nearly half of the large volume, is 
given a complete study of the play, and in full 
the two stories from which it is supposed Shak- 
spere drew his plot : Skeat’s “ Tale of Gamelyn,”’’ 
and Lodge’s ‘‘ Rosalynde.’’ 


Those who know the poet John 
paella at Hay only through Pa “Pike 
County Ballads” with their too repellent realism, 
do not give him credit for the versatility, the 
delicate touch, and the fine poetic sense that 
his later ‘‘ Poems’’* show. The themes treated 
in this new collection are numerous and widely 
varied and the execution, in almost every in- 
stance, is admirable.-——George Woodberry’s 
poemsf are notable for imaginative vigor and 
individuality. They bear unmistakable marks 
of genius, and a latent power that seems to 
promise still better things. The best work is in 
the sonnets, and the best of these bear the title 
‘“‘At Gibraltar.’,——In the Series of American 
Verse a choice collection is published in a 
most dainty form. Small volumes in finely deco- 
rated paper covers with uncut edges, contain each 
the work of a single author. In Mr. Scollard’s 
Old and New World Lyricst one traces the 
same cast of mind as that shown in many of Haw- 
thorne’s prose writings ; like the latter, Scollard 
had to go to the Old World, especially to Italy, 
to find most of the material for his romantic 
verse, in which style of writing, having its 
effect heightened by picturesque and delicate 
description, he excels.——The poems of John 
Vance Cheney || need no setting of time or place. 
Their one key-note is humanity as it is animated 
by love. The verse is strong, tender, manly, 
and excites at once a warm responsive glow in 
each heart.——‘‘ Cap and Bells,’’Z the most ap- 
propriate title of the volume of Mr. Peck’s 
poems, laconically and deftly explains the work. 
A vein of rich humor tinges the whole collection, 
though frequently varying expressions, sober, 
thoughtful, sad, always sympathetic, pass over 
his merry, laughing verses, and show the loving 





*Poems. By John Hay. Price, $125. +The North 
Shore Watch and Other Poems. By George Edward Wood- 
berry. Boston: Houghton, Miffllnand Company. Price, 
$1 25. 

~Old and New World Lyrics. By Clinton Scollard. 
| Thistle-Drift. By John Vance Cheney. ?Cap and Bells. 
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heart of jester-poet.—In ‘‘Between Times’’* 
Walter Learned shows his rare skill in rhymed 
word painting. Charming reproductions of 
nature, and life-like portraits revealing the 
subtlest expression and changeful moods of 
feeling, are impressed in every page. The wide 
range of his art is shown in the fact that these 
sketches have power to touch, one after another, 
every note in the gamut of human feeling.—— 
‘‘Point Lace and Diamonds’’t is made up of 
verses of society. Bright, sarcastic, wholesome, 
they gracefully hold up before many phases of 
life a magic mirror, which reflects not only the 
real scenes, but also the underlying motives. 


Senet From the opening letter addressed 

i “To Emily in Heaven—that is on 
dry land: (Iam not, and am beginning to be 
seasick)’’ to the close of its two volumes, ‘‘ The 
Rambles of a Physician’’t has not a dry or prosy 
page. Traveling over Europe with a rapidity 
that rivaled even the personally conducted rush 
and scramble of the typical American tourist, 
the author yet found time to make chronicles 
and comments innumerable, jotting them down 
in museums and galleries, on street corners, and 
en route. The off-hand style of description, the 


unconventional criticisms, the banter and rail- 
lery and never failing good-humor are simply 


irresistible. Stay-at-home travelers will find 
this genial author a most welcome addition to 
their circle——In “Bright Skies and Dark 
Shadows’’|| are united an entertaining account 
of a winding journey in the Southern States, an 
optimistic study of the negro question, several 
spirited pictures of battle fields, and fresh tributes 
of praise for some of the famous generals of the 
late war. Not least among the charms of this book 
is its fine literary finish.——That remarkably 
valuable series of books, The World’s Great Ex- 
plorers and Explorations, is enriched by the ad- 
dition of Major Conder’s account of the most im- 
portant results of explorations in the Holy 
Land.4 Novolume of the series will appeal 
to a larger class of readers. To every thor- 
ough student of the Bible it will prove an indis- 
pensable assistant. ——In ‘‘Lake Champlain and 


By Samuel Minturn Peck. * Between Times. By Walter 
Learned. +Point Lace and Diamonds. By George A. 
Baker. New York: Frederick A. Stokes and Brother. 
Price, $1.00 each. 

t Rambles of a Physician, or a Midsummer Dream. By 
a Graduate of the University of Pennsylvania. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Dunlap and Clarke. 

| Bright Skies and Dark Shadows. By Henry M. Field, 
D.D. New York. Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.50. 

2 Palestine. By Major C.R. Conder, D.C. L., R E, 
Leader of the Palestine Exploring Expedition. New 
York: Dodd, Mead & Company. Price, $1.25. 
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its Shores,’ * the author’s own enjoyment is 
so manifest that it would be quite impossible to 
refuse to share his enthusiasm, even if the sub- 
ject were a less inviting one. The scenic love- 
liness of this historic lake and the charms of 
life upon its shores, together with its connection 
with the turbulent period following its discov- 
ery, furnish a wealth of material which he han- 
dles as a miser would his gold.—‘‘ The Cruise 
of the Rush ’’t is ‘launched with fear and trem- 
bling upon the stormy sea of criticism,” says its 
modest author, but the unpretentiousness of the 
little volume will suffice for the traditional oil 
upon that stormy sea. The novel experiences 
of asummer’s cruise of eleven thousand miles 
among the seal fisheries to prevent the depre- 
dations of unauthorized sealers, are related in 
as pleasant a conversational way and with as 
every-day an air as the same lady would use in 
telling of a street-car ride or a morning spent in 
shopping. The facts stated differ materially 
from the newspaper accounts of what the Rush 
was doing last summer. 


We are now convinced that there 
is nothing under the sun safe from 
the compiler’s hands. The latest is, “Eggs; 
Facts and Fancies about Them ’’{; then follows 
a dissertation upon the name and shape, the 
mythology, the superstitions, eggs in literature, 
romance, etc., and lastly the practical part, 
‘‘Some Egg Recipes.’’ It is surprising what a 
dainty, attractive book can be made out of such 
a commonplace subject.——‘‘Fruits’’|| is the 
appetizing title of a little book which gives a 
large number of recipes which tell how to use 
fruit in the most inviting and advantageous way. 
—“‘Liberal Living Upon Narrow Means’? 
will be found a gem inthe way of a cook book, 
by housekeepers who do their own work, or 
by those who keep but one servant. For every 
month in the year it gives a simple bill of fare 
for seven consecutive days, and following each 
bill are the recipes for each dish called for. There 
are directions for holiday dishes and enter- 
tainments, and directions for canning and pre- 
serving, etc., and suggestions for general house- 
keeping, and also for the care of the sick. 

Such genuine and wholesome people as found 
* Lake Champlain andits Shores. By W. H. H. Murray. 
Boston : DeWoif, Fiske & Co. Price, $1.00. 

+ The Cruise of the U. S. Steamer Rush in Behring Sea, 
summer of 1889. San Francisco: The Bancroft Company. 

} Eggs: Facts and Fancies about Them. Compiled by 
Anna Barrows. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. Price, $1 00. 

| Fruits and How to Use Them. By Mrs. Hester M. 
Poole. New York: Fowler & Wells. 

¢@Liberal Liviog Upon Narrow Means. By Christine 
Terhune Herrick. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin and Com-. 
pany. Price, $1 oo. 


Miscellaneous. 





SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MAY, 1890. 


their way “Inside Our Gate,’’* are a treat to meet. 
They are all so simple and unaffected, yet so 
bright and entertaining that the reader feels 
that he has been introduced to some of the most 
charming people in the worid of fiction. The 
freshness of the country life described makes 
ita delightful book for this season.—‘‘The 
Great Conspiracy’? t is the work of a writer 
stirred to fierce indignation against the at- 
titude taken by Romanism toward the public 
school system. In ringing tones and in most 
forcible manner he seeks to rouse Americans to 
a sense of their danger in this respect, and to 


*Inside Our Gate. By Christine Chaplin Brush. 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

+The Great Conspiracy. By Richard Harcourt. San 
Francisco: California News Company. Price, socents. 
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awaken in them a spirit of resistance which 
shall overpower these designing attempts,—— 
The full and able discussion* concerning relig- 
ious teaching in public schools, which was held 
at the last National Educational Association, in 
Nashville, is given in pamphlet form. The 
views of leading Romanists are set forth against 
those of Protestants. It isa plain treatment of the 
question of the times, and is of deep import to all 
citizens of the United States.——Another pam- 
phlet, “The Parochial School Question,’’+ gives 
the strong views and reasons of a Catholic lay- 
man, who holds the American side of the 
question. 

*Two Sides of the School Question. +The Parochial 


School Question. By an Irish Catholic Layman. Boston: 
Arnold Publishing Company. Price of each, 10 cents. 


SUMMARY OF IMPORTANT NEWS FOR MAY, 1890. 


HoME NEws.—May 1. The House passes the 
Anti-trust bill. 

May 2. The International Copyright bill is 
defeated in the House. 

May 3. Death of Senator Beck of Kentucky. 
—Dedication of the new bridge across the 
Mississippi at St. Louis. 

May 7. Death of President Joseph Cummings 
of Northwestern University.——National con- 
vention of Y. M. C. A. secretaries at Nashville, 
Tenn. 

May 8. The Chenango County (N. Y.) alms- 
house destroyed by fire and ten of its inmates 
perish. 

May 10. The Senate votes to prohibit the 
sale of liquors in canteens at military posts.—— 
Akron, Ohio, suffers from a cyclone. 

May 14. Opening in Baltimore of the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Corrections. 

May 15. Meeting of the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church (North) at Saratoga, 
N. Y., and of the Presbyterian Church (South) 
at Asheville, N. C.——The Corrupt Practises bill 
becomes a law in New York State. 

May 19. The United States Supreme Court 
decides the Fiske will case against Cornell Uni- 
versity. ——The Rev. Drs. Atticus Haygood and 
O. P. Fitzgerald elected bishops of the M. E. 
Church South. : 

May 20. Annual convention of the American 
Medical Association at Nashville, Tenn. 

May 21. The House passes the McKinley 
Tariff bill. 

May 22. 


Opening in Pittsburgh, Pa., of the 

general synod of the Reformed Presbyterian 

Church. 
May 23. 


Death of Fletcher Harper of Harper 


and Brothers.——Annual session of the Ameri- 
can Baptist Missionary Union opens in Chicago. 

May 27. Opening in Boston of the annual 
session of American Unitarians. 

May 28. Opening of the National Convention 
of State Railroad Commissioners in Washington. 

May 29. TheSenate passes the Original Pack- 
age Liquor bill.——The equestrian statue of 
General Robert E. Lee is unveiled at Rich- 
mond, Va. 

May 30. General celebration of Memorial Day. 
—Dedication of the Garfield memorial in 
Cleveland.—Corner-stone of the Washington 
memorial arch is laid in New York. 


FOREIGN NEws.—May 1. Labor demonstra- 
tions in favor of the eight-hour work-day occur 
in many European cities. 

May 4. A meeting of 170,000 working-men is 
held in Hyde Park, London. 

May 6. Longue Pointe insane asylum, Quebec, 
is destroyed by fire and a hundred inmates lose 
their lives. 

May 7. The German Reichstag elects Herr 
von Levetzow president. 

May to. M.\L. J. Buffet is elected a member 
of the French Academy. 

May 16. The Dominion Parliament is pro- 
rogued, 

May 19. A new cabinet is formed in Japan. 

May 20. Queen Isabella of Spain visits London. 

May 22. President Carnot begins a tour of 
eastern France. 

May 23. A railroad from Vladikaokas to 
Tiflis is begun. 

May 29. Meissonier’s painting ‘‘1814”’ is 
sold for £34,000. 
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. 11:;00—Organ Recital. 
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Tuesday, July 1. 

OPENING DAY. 
2:30-—Opening Exercises. 1890. 
5:00—Lecture: ‘‘ The Literature of 
the East.”” No.1. Mrs. Emily Wakefield. 
8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “The 
Divina Commedia.” I. Rev. John C. 
Eccleston. 


Wednesday, July 2. 
Mr. I. V. 
Flagler. 

. 2:30—Lecture: “ The Literature of the 
East.” No. 2. Mrs. Emily Wakefield, 
5:00—C. L. S.C. Round Table. 
7:00—Vespers. 

8:00—Readings. 


Thursday, July 3. 
2:30—Lecture: “A Day in London,” 
Mrs. Emily Wakefield. 
5:00—Readings from the Latter 
Day English Poets. Js. Chas. 
Waldo Richards. 
8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “The 
Divina Commedia.” {[I. Dr. John C. 
Eccleston. 


Friday, July 4. 
INDEPENDENCE DAY. 


11:00—Musical Lecture, 1. 7. V. 
Flagler. 
2:30—Oration: 
Some of its Problems,’’ 
Miller. 
5:00—Readings from the Latter 
Day American Poets. rs. Chas. 
Waldo Richards 

8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “The 
Divina Commedia.” III. Dr. John C. 
Eccleston, 

9:30—Fireworks. 


Saturday, July 5. 
- 11:00—Opening C. C. L. A. and 


“Our Country and 
Dr. Geo, W. 


a 30—Opening Schools of Sacred 


Literature. 

2:30—Opening Christian Endeavor 
Bible School. Address: Rev. F. £Z. 
Clark. 

4:00—Lecture : “Felicitous Language.” 
Prof. J. T. Edwards. 

8:00—Students’ and Professors’ 
Reception in Parlors of Hotel 
Atheneum. 


Sunday, July 6. 
9:00— Bible Study: “Elijah and 
Elisha.” Dr. W.R. Harper. 
11:00—Sermon, Dr. Geo. W. Miller, 
Goome ay (Temple). 


Beit prom? phitheater). 


4:00—Society ~ Christian Ethies. 
5:00—C. L. 8S. C. — ce. 
7:30—Song Service. 


A. M. 


P. M, 2: + aa 


P.M. 


“ 


P.M. 2:30—Lecture: 


“ee 
“ 
“ 


Monday, July 7. 
II Tae Recital, Wr. Z. V. 


Flagler. 

“Classical and Me- 
dizval Schools.” Dr. H. 2B. Adams. 
5:00—Lecture: “ Practical Delsart- 
ism.” Mrs. C, £. Bishop. 
8:00—Readings, Prof. R. L.Cumnock. 


Tuesday, July 8. 
2:30—Lecture: ‘“ Medieval Univer- 
sities,’ Dr. H. B. Adams 
5:00—First Tourists’ Conference: 
“ Modern Italy,” “ Milan.”’ 
8:00—Musical Lecture: “ Mendels- 
sohn.” Mr. /. V. Flagler. 


Wednesday, July 9. 
“The Revival of 
Dr. H. B. Adams. 


Learning.” 
“ Richard II.” 


4:00—Lecture : 
Evelyne Hilliard. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
7:00—Vespers 

8: node Spelling Match. 


Thursday, July 10. 


Miss 


A.M, 11:00—Organ Recital. M/. 7. V. 


Flagler, 


P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘The Revival of Ge- 


“ce 


“ 


P. M. 


“ 


“ 


“ 


A.M. 
P.M. 2:30—Entertainment. 


A. M. 


“ 


P. M. 


“ 
“ 
“ 


ography and the Discovery of America.’’ 
Dr. H, B, Adams. 

5:00—Second Tourists’ Conference: 
“Venice and Florence.” 
8:00—Entertainment. 


Friday, July 11. 


2:30—Lecture: ‘“ Cookery and Chris- 
tianity.’” Mrs. Emma P, Ewing. 
4:00—Lecture: “John.” Miss Eve- 
lyne Hilliard. 
:oo—Lecture: “The Alphabet of 
anguage.” Prof. J. T. Edwards. 
8:00—Readings, Mr. A. P. Burbank, 


Saturday, July 12. 
11:00—Lecture: ‘Some _ Ancient 
News Gatherers.” Prof.W. E. Waters. 
hr. A. P. 
Burbank and Harvard Quartet. 


oo—Lecture : “The Story of the 
" toe Hymns.” Prof. Lewis Stuart. 


8:00—Piano Recital, 44. W. Z. 
Sherwood. 


Sunday, July 13. 


9:00—Bible Study: “Jonah.” 
W. R. Harper. 
11:00—Sermon. Rev. William McRob- 
bie. 

{Sanday Class (Kellogg Hall). 
2:30 


Dr. 


Sunday-school (Temple). 
Assembly (Amphitheater). 
4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

7:30—Song Service. 














Monday, July 14. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘What is Music ?” 
Mr. I, V. Flagler. 
* 4:00—Lecture: “ The Poetry of Shel- 
ley.” Prof. W. D, McClintock, 
“ 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
“ 7:00—Vespers. 

«“ §8:00o—Entertaiwment: “ Puftball’s 
Tribulation’’ (with Crayon Sketches), 
Mr. J. W. Bengough. 

Tuesday, July 15. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “From a Dietetic 
Standpoint. Mrs, Emma P. Ewing. 
« _ 5:00—Third Tourists’ Conference. 
“Rome.” 

- Concert. Harvard Quartet, Mrs. 
Luther, Mr. W. H, Sherwood, 
Wednesday, July 16. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ Deformation.” Prof, 
Frederick Starr. 

“ 4:00—Leeture: “Popular Education 

in England and America.” Dr. H. 
B. Adams. 

“ 5:00—“ The Poetry of Keats.” Prof. 
W. D. McClintock. 

« 8:0o—Entertainment: “People you 
Know ” (with Crayon Sketches), Mr. 
J. W. Bengough. 

Thursday, July 17. 
A. M. 11:00—Organ Recital: J. 7. V. 
Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘Dress and Orna- 
ment.” Prof. Frederick Starr. 

« 5:00—Fourth Tourists’ Conference. 
“Naples and Vicinity.” 

“  8:00—Readings, Prof. R. ZL. Cumnock. 

Friday, July 18. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Religious 
Prof. Frederick Starr. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “The History of Ex- 
cavations in Assyria and Babylon.” Mr. 
Robert F Harper. 

“ 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 

*“  8:00—Coneert. Harvard Quartet and 
Mrs. Luther. 

Saturday, July 19. 
A. M. 11:00o—Lecture: “Choice Fare for 
$1.50 per week.” Mrs. E. P. Ewing. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: ‘The Honest Man.” 
Dr. Emory J. Haynes. 

« 5:00 — Lecture: “The American 
School at Athens.” Prof. W. £. Waters. 

“ — 8:00-Stereopticon Lecture: “Dress.” 
Prof. Frederick Starr, 

Sunday, July 20. 
A.M. 9:00—Bib'e Study: “Joel.” Dr, 
W. R. Harper. 
« 11:00—Sermon. Dr.Emory J. Haynes. 
Primary Class. 
P. M. 2: so—{ Sunday-school. 
Assembly. 

« 4:00—Society of Christian Ethies. 

« 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

« 7:30—Song Service. 

Monday, July 21. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “ England and Her 
Colonies.” Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. 

“ 4:00—Leeture: “Christ and Criti- 

cism.” Prof. S. Burnham. 


J-July. 


Dress.”’ 
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P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Prize Pronunciation Match. 
Prof. R. L. Cumnock. 


Tuesday, July 22. 
. 11:00—Organ Recital. 1/7. 

Flagler, 

P. M. 2:30—Leecture: ‘The Germany of 
To-day.”’ Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, 

“ 4:00—Lecture: ‘General Principles 
of Christian Ethics.” Prof. R. F. 
Weidner. 

« 5:00—Lecture: ‘“ Memory Training.’ 
Prof. W. W. White. 

“  8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “ An- 
cient and Modern Athens,” Professor 
L. D’ Ooge. 


Wednesday, July 23. 
P.M. 11:00-Lecture : “Republican France.” 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson, 

« 2:30—Lecture: ‘“ Personal Recollec- 
tion of the Colored People, with Read- 
ings from Uncle Remus” Dr. John 
Broadus. 

“ 5:00—Leeture ; “ An Old Bible but a 
New Theology.” Prof. S. Burnham. 

« 7:00—Vespers. 

“ 8:00o—Costume Lecture: 
of the Greeks and Romans,” 
J. H. Chamberlin, 


Thursday. July 24. 
A.M. 11:00—Musical Lecture. “ Wagner.” 
Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture : “Spain and Portugal.” 
Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. 
“« 4:00--Leeture: “Industrial Ethics,” 
Prof. R. F. Weidner. 
« 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
“ 8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: “A 
Trip Through the Interior of Greece.” 
Prof. Martin L. D’ Ooge. 


Friday, July 25. 
11:00—Leeture: “Home Making.” 
" Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
2:30—Lecture: “The New Italy.” 
” Mrs. Abba G. Woolson. 

“ 4:00—Lecture : “ An Inductive Theory 
of Inspiration.” Prof. S. Burnham, 
“ 5:00—Lecture : “ Church Music.” 
Rev. Charles Richmond. 
“« §8:00o—Coneert: Harvard Quartet 
and Mr. H. A. Moore. 
Saturday, July 26. 

A.M. 11:00—Lecture :“ Austria, Hung 
and Eastern Europe. ” Mrs. Abba G. 
Woolson. 

P. M. 2:30—Address: “Civil Service Re- 
form.” Mr. Theodore Roosevelt. 

“ 4:00—Leecture : “Social Ethics,” 
Prof. R. F. Weidner. 

«  8:00—Meeting in the interest of the Y. 
M. C, A. 


Sunday, July 27. 


oe A 


Costumes 
Prof. 


A. M. 9:00—Bible Study : “ Haggai.” Dr. 
W. R. Harper. 
“ 11:0o—Sermon. Bishop N. S. Ru- 
lison, 


Primary Class. 
P. M. 2:30— + Sunday-school. 
: Assembly. 





| 
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P. dM. 4:30—Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C, L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 

i” z 30—Meeting in interest of College 

. M. C, A. work, 
Monday, July 28. 

A.M. 11:00 — Lecture: “Barbara and 
Bridget.” Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 

P. M. 2: 30—Lecture : “Female Accom- 
plishments,” Dr. John A, Broadus. 

«“  4:00—Lecture : “ Byron.”’ Mr. Leon 
#1, Vincent. 

“  8:00o—Illustrated Lecture: ‘ ‘The 
Commercial and Industrial Condition of 
the Latin-American Republics.” /r. 
W. £. Curtis. 

Tuesday, July 29. 
A. M. 11:00—Leecture: “Sacred Music.” 
Mr. H. A. Moore. 
P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Sight and Insight.” 
Bishop N.S. Rulison, 

“  4:00—Lecture: “The Prophet Jere- 
miah,” Prof. W. G. Ballantine. 

“ 5:00—C. L.S. C. Round Table. 

“ 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: - “ Re- 
ligious and Educational Progress of the 
Spanish-American Republics.” J/7. 
W. E. Curtis. - 

Wednesday, July 30. 
DEACONESS DAY. 


A. M. 10: 30—Opening Devotional |Exer- 
cises. 

- - :0o— Addresses : “ Deaconesses— 
their History.” Miss Jane M. Ban- 
croft, “ Deaconesses—the Need.” Lucy 
Rider Meyer, M. D. 

P. M. 2:30—Public Meeting with addresses by 
Rev. Dr. S. F. Hershey, Miss Thoburn, 
and M. D, C, Crawford, D. D 

“« 4:00—Lecture: “Heine.” Mr, 
Leon H, Vincent. 

“« —-7:00—Vespers. 

“ 7:30—Pablie Meeting with addresses 
by Bishop J. M. Thoburn, Rev. Dr, A, 
Spaeth, and others. 

Thursday, July 31. 
A.M. 11:00—Musiecal Lecture: “ Bee- 
thoven.” Mr. I. V. Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “Hypnotism.” Dr. 
M. C. Lockwood, 

“  4:00—Lecture : “ The Prophet Isaiah,” 
Prof. W. G. Ballantine. 

“« 8:00—Stereopticon Lecture: 
“Home Life and Social Customs 
among the Spanish-American People.” 
Mr. W. E Curtis, 

Friday, August 1. 

GRANGE DAY. 
A.M, 11:00—Platform Meeting. 
P.M. 2:30—Platform Meeting. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “Balzac.” Mr. Leon 
#1, Vincent. 

P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 

“  8:00-—Lecture: “ Spiritualism.”I. Dr. 
M. C. Lockwood. 

Saturday, August 2. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 
A.M. 9:00—First Woman’s Conference : 
“The Relation of Prayer to the Work 

of Missions,” 


A. M. 11:00—Leecture: “The Cookery of 
the Future.” Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. 
P. M. 2:30—Oration : Hon. W. C. P. Breck- 
enridge. 
° General Missionary 
onference: “ What the Bible says of 
Missions,”’ 
“  8:00—Lecture :“ Spiritualism,’ II. Dr, 
M., C. Lockwood, 


Sunday, August 3. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 
A.M. 9:00—Second Woman’s Missionary 
Conference: ‘ Words from Foreign 

Missionaries.”’ 

«* 9:00—Bible Study: “ Zechariah, ”’ 
Dr. W. R. Harper. 

“  11:;00—Sermon, Dr. Alex, McKenzie, 

° Primary (Class. 

P. M. 230 Sunda -school. 
Assembly. 
« 4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
P. M. 4:00—Second General Missionary 
Conference : “Words from Home 
Missionaries.” 
* « 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Vesper Service. 

“ 7:30—Missionary Address, Dr. 
Egerton R. Young. 

Monday, August 4. 
MISSIONARY INSTITUTE. 
A.M, 9:00—Third Woman’s Missionary 
Conference: “ The Cultivation of the 

Missionary Spirit.” 

“ 11:00—Musical Lecture: “Tann- 
hauser.” Mr. H. A. Moore. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Political Imagina- 
tion. Dr. Alexander McKenzie. 

«  4:00—Third General Missionary 
Conference: “ Missionary Literature 
as an Agert inthe Promotion of Mis- 
sions,”’ 

“ 5:00—Lecture: “Health and Grace 
versus Iliness and Awkwardness.”’ JV/rs, 
C. E. Bishop. 

“ 8:00—Platform Meeting, C. M. I. 
Address, Dr. Egerton Young. 


Tuesday, August 5. 
OPENING DAY. 

A.M. 9:00—Fourth Woman’s Missionary 
Conference: ‘“ How to Awaken and 
Sustain a Wider Interest in Missions.” 

“ 11:00—Lecture : “The bible and 
Criticism.” Rev. C. M. Westlake. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ Mormonism.” Fev. 
E. F. Williams. 

«“  4:00—Fourth General Missionary 
Conference : “ The Duty of Protestant 
America in the Evangelization of the 
World.” 

“ 5:00—Lecture: “ Memory Training.” 

Mr. W. W. White. 

OPENING EXERCISES 

7: sof of the 

Seventeenth Assembly. 

“ 10:00—Fireworks. 


Wednesday, August 6. 


A.M. 8:00—Bible Study : “Davidic 
Psalms.’”’ Dr. Harper. 

“ 11:00—Leeture ; “The Aristocracy of 

the Dollar.” Col. 7. W. Higginson. 

















P.M, 2:30—Entertainment: J/rs. Nella 
Brown Pond and Schubert Quartet. 
«  5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
“  7:00—Vespers. 
“ 8:00o—Tableaux: From Ben Hur, by 
the Ben Hur Company. 
Thursday, August 7. 


A.M, 8:00—Bible Study: “Psalms Con- 
nected with Sennacherib’s Invasion.”’ 


Dr. Harper. 
« yr:oo—Lecture: “Literature as a 
Profession.” Col. 7. W. Higginson. 


P. M. 2:330—Grand Concert: Chorus, 
Schubert Quartet, etc. 

«“ 5:00—U. L. S. C. Round Table. 

«“  8:00—Tableaux: From Ben Hur, by 


the Ben Hur Company. 
Friday, August 8. 

A.M. 8:00—Bible study: “Psalms con- 
nected with the Fall of Jerusalem.” Dy. 
Harper. 

«  11:00—Lecture: “ How to Study His- 
tory.” Col. 7. W. Higginson. 

P. M. 2:30—Lecture: “ Preventable and 
Unpreventable Causes of Failure.” Dry. 
J. M. Buckley. 

« 5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
“ 8:00—Readings, W/rs. Nella Brown 
Pond. 


Saturday, August 9. 


A. M, 8:00—Bible Study : “ Psalms of the 
Exile.” Dr. Harper. 
“  11:00—Leeture: “ The Philosophy of 
Gesture.” Dr. /. M. Buckley. 
P. M. 2:15—Lecture: “ Advice to a Young 
Man.” Robert J. Burdett. ; 
“ 3:45—Grand Concert: Chorus, Schu- 
bert Quartet, Madame Abbie Car- 
rington, Mr. W. H. Sherwood. 
«“  8:00—Tableaux: From Ben Hur, by 
the Ben Hur Company. 


Sunday, August 10. 


A.M. 9:00—Bible Study: “ Malachi.” Dry. 
W. R. Harper. 

« 11:00—Sermon, Rev. Russell H. 
Conwell. 

Primary Class. 
P. M. 2:30+ Sunday-school. 
Assembly. 

« 4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 

« 5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 

“ 7:30—Song Service. 

Monday, August 11. 
A.M. 8:00—Bible Study : “ Psalms of the 
Restoration.” Dr. Harper. 

“ —11;00—Question Drawer. 
M. Buckley. 

P.M. 2:30—Lecture: “Columbus.” ez. 
Russell H. Conwell. 

“  4:00—Lecture: “The Province of 
Political Science.” Dr. R. T. Ely. 

“ 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

“ 8:00—Illustrated Lecture: “A 
Holiday Trip to Europe.” Myr. Ro- 
barts Harper. 

Tuesday, August 12, 
A. M. 8:00—Bible Study : “Later Temple 
Psalms.” Dr. Harper. 

“ 11:00—Leeture: ‘‘ Christianity and 

Socialism.” 


De, J. 


Dr. J. M. Buckley. 
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P.M. 2:30—Leeture: “Looking Down- 
ward.” Rev. Russell H. Conwell. 
“ 4:00—Lecture: ‘The Greek State.’ 
Dr. R. T. Ely. 
“  5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
“ §$:00—Readings from His Own 
Works, 1/r. Thomas Nelson Page. 


Wednesday, August 13. 
DENOMINATIONAL DAY. 
A. M. 8:00—Bible Study : “ Psalms of the 
Maccabean Period.” Dr. Harper. 

“ 11:00—Leecture: “A Queen.” ev, 
Russell H. Conwell. 

P. M. 2:30—Denominational Congresses. 
“« 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 

“ 7:00— Denominational Prayer 
Meetings. 

“ 8.oo—I[llustrated Lecture: “Ici on 

Parle Frangais.” Mr. Robarts Harper. 

Thursday, August 14. 
ALUMNI REUNION. 

. 11:00—Lecture: “New England, a 
Place, a Race, and an Idea.” Dy. H. 
L Wayland. 

P.M. 2:30—Readings from His Own 

Works, 1/7. Zhomas Nelson Page. 

“ 4:00—Lecture: “The European and 
American State.” Dr. R. 7. Ely. 

- € 5:00—('. L. 8S. C, Round Table. 

“ 8:00o—Platform Meeting: Paper 
on “American Sunday-schools.”’ 
Lewis Miller. Chautauqua S. S 
Alumni Address Dr. W. A. Duncan. 

“  g9:30—Illuminated Fleet. 


Friday, August 15. 


A.M. 11:00—Lecture: “Dr. Dobbs in 
Antipode.’ Dr. H. LZ. Wayland. 
P.M. 2:30—Temperance Address: Dr. 
Charles F. Deems. 
“ 4:00—Lecture: “The Christian Ideal 
of a State.” Dr. R. T. Ely. 
“«  5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
«“ 8:00—Lllustrated Lecture: “ Switz- 
erland and the Engadine.” Mr. Ro- 
barts Harper. 


Saturday, August 16. 


A.M. 11:00—Address: ‘Ballot Reform.’ 
Hon. Chas. T. Saxton. 

P.M. 2:00—Platform Meeting. “The 
Protection of American Institutions,’’ 
Addresses by Hon. John Jay, Hon. 
W. A. Butler, Gen. C. B. Fisk, and 
Dr. J. M. King. 

“ 3:45—Grand Concert: Chorus, Schu- 
bert Quartet, Mme Abbie Carring- 
ton, W. H. Sherwood. 

. —— a Drawer, Dr. R. 7. 


Ly. 
«“  §8:00—Dramatic Reading: “North 
Ca’liny Ways.” Mr. Leland Powers. 


Sunday, August 17. 
MEMORIAL SUNDAY. 
Primary Class (Chapel). 
Sunday-school (Temple). 


A.M. 9:30; Assembly (Amphitheater). 
Young People’s Bible Class 
(Hall). 
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. 11:00—Bacealaureate Sermon, 


Dr. J. L. Hurlbut, Principal C.L.S.C. 


. 2:30—Memorial Exercises. 


4:00— Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Vesper Service. 
7:30—Sermon, Dr. /. D. Burkhead. 


Monday, August 18. 


. 11:00—Lecture : “Leaders of Religious 


Thought in the Nineteenth Century. 
Kant and the Older Rationalism,”’ Dr. 
A. M. Fairbairn. 


. 2:30—Lecture : “‘ Some of the Diffi- 


culties which confront Evolutionists,’’ 
Dr. J]. De Witt Burkhead. 
4:00—Leeture: Social Economics and 
Women, I. “ Universality of Economic 
Laws.”" Mrs. Helen Campbell. 
5:00—C. L. S. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Dramatie Reading, “ London 
Assurance.” Mr. Leland Powers. 


Tuesday, August 19. 
Cc. Y. F. R. U. DAY. 


. It:oo—Leeture: “Leaders of Relig- 


ious Thought in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury. Strauss and the  Tiibinger 
School.” Dr. A. M. Fairbairn. 


. 2:30-—Address, “ Nationalism.” Mr. 


Edward Bellamy. 

4:00—Lecture: II. “ Social Economics 
and Women. Social and Economic 
Condition of Women. Past.” Mrs. 
Helen Campbell. 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00o—Promenade Concert and 
Feast of Lanterns. 


Wednesday, August 20. 


RECOGNITION DAY. C. L. S. C. 


A. M. 


P. M. 


P. M. 


CLASS 1890. 


11:00—Address to Graduates of 
1890: Mrs. Alice Freeman FPal- 
mer, ex-President of Wellesley Col- 
lege. 


Thursday, August 21. 


11:;00—“Leaders of Religious Thought 
of the Nineteenth Century. Newman 
and the Angelican Revival.” Dr. A. 
M. Fairbairn. . 
2:30—Dramatic Readings: “ David 
Copperfield,” Mr. Leland Powers. 
4:00—Lecture: III. “ Social Econom- 


ics and Women. Social and Econ- 
omic Condition of Women, Preseht.’’ 
Mrs. Helen Campbell. 


P. M. 5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 


“ 


8:00o—Grand Concert. Chorus, Schu- 
bert Quartet, Madame Abbie Car- 
rington,W. H. Sherwood, Orchestra. 


Friday, August 22. 


A.M. 11:00o—Lecture: “Leaders of Re- 


ligious Thought in the Nineteenth Cent- 
ury. Matthew Arnold and the Attitude 
of Literature toward Religion.” Dr. 
A. M. Fairbairn. 


P.M, 2:30-—Athletic Exhibition, under 


“ 


“ 
“ 


the Direction of Dr. W. G. Ander- 
son. 

4:00—Leecture LY. “Social Econom- 
ics and Women, Social and Econom- 
ic Condition of Women, Future,’ 
Mrs. Helen Campbell. 

5:00—C, L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:0o—Campfire of Ninth N. Y. 
Cavalry. 


Saturday, August 23. 
GRAND ARMY DAY. 


A.M. 11:00—Address. 
P.M. 2:30—Platform Meeting : Address, 


“« 
“ce 
“ 


Gov. James A. Beaver of Penn’a. 
4:00-—Grand Concert. 

5:00—C. L. 8. C. Round Table. 
8:00—Stereopticon Lecture : “Types 
and Traits at Home and Abroad,” 
Alexander Black. 


Sunday, August 24. 


A. M. 9:00—Prayer Service. 


“ 


11:00—Sermon, Dr. /. W. Lee. 
Primary Class. 


P.M. 2:30— { Sunday-school. 


“ 
“ 
6 


‘ 
‘ 


Assembly. 
4:00—Society of Christian Ethics. 
5:00—C. L. 8S. C. Vesper Service. 
bs ol Service. | 
9:30—Night Vigil. Class of 1891. 


Monday, August 25. 


A.M: Organ Recital: 1/7. 7. V. Flagler. 
P. M. 2:30—Lecture : Dr. /. W. Lee. 


“c 
“ 


:00—C. L. 8S. C. Round Table. 
:0o—Stereopticon Lecture: “New 
York and Coney Island.” Myr. Alex- 
ander Black. 
9:30-—Closing Exercises, 1890. 
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